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BOOK I. Cbntinuod. 

SKETCH VII. 
Progtefs of MANNERS. 

THERE are peculiarities in the apj^earancey la 
the exprefHoBSy in the a^iQn» of fome per*- 
foHSy which, in oppofition to the mannefs of 
the generality, are termed their manners. Such pe- 
culiarhies in the bulk of a nation, by which it difiTert 
from ocher nationsi or from itfelf at different periods^ 
are termed the manners of chat nation. Manners there- 
fore figAify a mode of behaviour peculiar' to a certain 
perfbn, or to", a certain nation. The term is not ap« 
plied to manicind in general ; except perhaps in con* 
Iradiiim^ion to other beings. 

Maaners are diflijigaiA^/rqini' mor&ls.;, but in what 
refpe^ has not J>e€ii tfkftriy dtpXaificiJa'^^po not the 
(asie anions relate to, both? Certainly ; 'buc in differ- 
ent refpeds : an a^loit c^ki^d^recS ^ks right or wrongs 
beJeng/» to morals ; '^cecBdzred « aS charadteridical of a 
perforiy or of a pe^pl^r^it telpngs ^-r^>ajiners. 

Manners, pecuik«: to, >:^Harn\tiibefci and to certain 
gov^roments, faU under other branches of this work* 
The ' intention of the prefent iketch is, to trace out 
ihe manners of nations, in the different ilages of their 
3f ogg^fit J&Oift iflfancy to baturity, I am faf from re- 
A Zt greltiog. 
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gfctting, that >manneTS, produced by climate, by foil, 
and byx>ther permanent caufes, fall not under my plan r 
I fhould indeed. make but a poor figure upon a fubjedt 
that has been feamedly difculTed^hy the greateft genious 
of thc'prefentage ^4^. 

I begin with external appearance, being the firft 
thing that draws attention. The human countenance 
-hath a greater varicyrof eTOreillbns than that of any 
other animal ; and fome perions differ widely from the 
generality in thefe expreffions. The fame variety is 
obfervable in human gedures ; and the fame peculiarity 
in particular perfons,.4b as to be known by their man* 
. ner of walking, or even by fo (light an aflion as that of 
putting on or taking off a hat : fome men are known 
even by the found of their feet. Whole nations are 
di(lingui(hable by the fame peculiarities. And yet 
there is lefs variety in looks and geftures, than the 
different tones of mind would produce, were men left 
to the impulfes of pure nature : man, an imitative ani- 
mal, is prone to copy others ; and by imitation, exter- 
nal behaviour is nearly uniform among thofe who ftudy 
to be agrecfable j witnefs people of faihion in France. 
1 am acquainted with a blind man, who, without mov- 
ing his feet, is conflantly balancing from fide to iide, 
excited probably by fome internal impulfe. Had ha 
been endowed with eye-fight, he would have imitated 
the manners of others. I reft upon thefe outlines : 
to enter fully into the fubjeft would bean endlefs work ; 
difproportioned at any rate to the narrownefs of my 
plan. 

Drefs muft not be omitted, becaufe it enters into ex- 
ternal appeara2K}e..'^Pjdvideitcehst^c;6>thed all animals 
that are unjrtjle tc^^cfot'fie themftlyfiJi' rMan can clothe 
himfelf J and^he is'endoiypdLbefidie.with an appetite for 
drefs, no lefs natural: ihdit-a«apj>etite for food. That 
appetite is propotciohed'* iin ^ ci^egre^ to its u(e : in cold 
climates it is vi^otoQ* ;4n ji'ot-lqliriiatps, extrenr.ely faint. 
Savages muft go i^ked xtiilr^th^-Lodrn to cover them^ 
felves; and they foon learn wh6re covering is necef- 
fary. The Patagonians, who go naked in a bitter 
cold climate, muft be woefully ftopid. And the Pi^s» 
a Scotch tribe, ^ho, it 18 faid, continued naked down 
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to the time of Scveru*, did not^robably much furpals I 

the Patagonians in the talent of invention. . 

Modefty is another caufe for clothing: few fa^ages 
expofe the whole of their body without covering. It 
gives no high idea of Grecian ixiodefty, that at the O- 
iympic gaaies people wreilied and run races fiark 
naked 

There is a third caufe for clothing, which is, the 
pleafure it affords. A fine woman, feen naked once in 
her life, js a defirable object ; defire being inflamed by 
novelty. But let her go naked for a month j how much 
more charming will flie appear, when dreffcd with pro- 
priety and elegance ? Clothing is fo cfTential to health, 
that to be lefs agreeable than nakednefs would argue 
an incongruity in our nature* Savages probably at firil 
thought of clothing as a prote^ion onlyagalnH: the 
weather; but they foon difcdvered a beauty in drefs : 
nieu led the way^ and women followed. Such favages 
as go naked, paint their bodies, excited by the fame 
fondnefs for ornament* that our women (hew in their -^ 

party-coloured garments. Among the Jews« the men 
wore ear-rings, as well as the women (h). When Me- 
dia was governed by its own Kings, the men were 
fumptuous in drefs: they wore loofe robes, floating in 
the air ; had long hair covered with a rich bonnet* 
bracelets* chains of gold, and precious ftones: they 
painted their faces* and mixed artificial hair with that 
of nature. As authors are filent about the women^ * 
they probably made no figure in that Kingdom* being 
ihut up, as at prefent, in Seraglios. Very different 
waa ihe cafe of Athenian ladies, after polygamy was 
banifhed from Greece. They confumed the whole 
morning at the toilette; employing paint, and every 
drug for cleaning and whlienlng the ikin : thev laid 
red even upon their lips, and took great care of^ their 
teeih : their hair, made up in buckles with a hot iron* 
was perfumed and fpread upon the (boulders; their 
drefs was elegant, and artfully contrived to fet off a 
fine fhape. Such is the influence of appetite for <Irefs : • 
vanity could not be the foie motive, as Athenian ladies 
A 3 were 

(^Exod. xxii. a. 
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6 MEN AS fNDIVIDtJALS. Book. I. 

were never feen in public. We learn from St. Grego- 
ry, that women in his time dreffed their heads extreme- 
ly high ; environing them with many treiJcs of falfe 
hair, difpofed in knots and buckles, fo as to refemble 
^ a regular fortification. Jofephus reports, that the 
: Jewilh ladies powdered their hair with gold duft; a 
failiion that was carried from Afia to Rome. Th« 
Viirll writer who mentions white powder for the hair, 
the fame we life at prefefnt, is^ L'Etoile, In his jour- 
nal for tiie year 1593. He relates, that nuns walked 
the ftreets of Paris curled and powdered. That faihioa 
fpread by degrees through Europe. For many years 
after the Civil wars in France, it was the fafiiion in 
Paris to wear boots and fpurs with a long fword : a 
^gentleman was not in full drefs without thefe accou- 
trements. The fword continues an article of drefs, 
tho' it diftinguiijies not a gentleman from his valet. To 
ifliew that a tafle for dreffi and ornament Is deeply root- 
ed in human nature, favages difplay that talie upon 
the bodyf having no coveiTng to difplay it upon. Sel- 
dom is a cjiiid left to nature: it is deprived of a.tefti- 
cle; a finger, a tooth; or its (kin is engraved with 
figures. 

Clothing hath no flight influence, even with rc- 
fpe6l to morals.* I venture to affirm, at the hazard 
of being thought paradoxical, that nakcdnefs is more 
friendly to chafiity than covering. Adultery is' un- 
known among favages, even in hot climates where they 
have fcarce any covering. A woman dreiTed with tafte 
is a more defirable object than one w^ho always goes 
nftked. Dreft,.befides, gives play to the imagination, 
which pif^ures to iffelf many lacred beauties, that va- 
nifli when rendered familiar- by fight: if a lady acci- 
dentally difcpvers half a leg, imagination is inftantly ih- 
flamedi tho' an aftrefs appearing in breaches is beheld 
With indifference : a naked Venus inakes not fuch ar^ 
impreffion, as when a garter only is difcovered. In 
Sparta, men and women lived together without any 
teferve : public baths were common to both ; and in 
certain games they danced and combated together naked 
as when born. In a later period,, the Spartan dames 
were much corrupted i occafioned> as authors fay, by 

a fiiameful 
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f, fkameful freedom of ii)tercourfe betwe^ tba feset. 
, But feomrk* that, cprr^ptlon was not confined to the 
fex^afe ie^, m^ havuig degenerated aa nmcli froai thdr 
prigia^l inafiivpd aa woc)iea fron^ tlieir original cliafttty ; 
and r haTe no difficulty to maintfiin^ that gold and fiiver» 
V^admitted contrary to the laws of Lycurgus, were what 
corrupted both (ei<^s. Oouknce could not fail to have 
ithe fame eflfedt there ^hat it has every where ; which ii 
tp excite, luxury ^nid fenfuality. The Spairtani i^xor- 
dingly, ihaking off aufterity of manners, nbendoned 
themfelves to ple^fure: the noft expeniive .furniture» 
the fofteft bed^*^ fnperb tapeAry, precious vafesiexqai- 
G(e winesr, delicious viands, ,were not now too delicate 
for i9n effemiiiat^ SpartaU) once ilhiftrious for every 
. manly virtue. Lycurgus iinder(h>od hnman nature 
\better than the writers do who carp at him* It was his 
jnteiuion, to make his county men foldiers, not whin* 
ing loVers: and he juAly thought, that familiar inters 
courfe between the fexes would confine their tppetitea 
within the bounds of jutturei an ufeful leffon to wo- 
men of ^ihion in ouj days, who expofe their naked-^ 
nefs in order to attr^£t and inflame lovers. What juf* 
ti£Q8this reafoning is, the alcendant that Spartan damea 
had over their hufbands while the laws of L;^curgus 
were In Vigour : they in eiFe6l ruled the (late as well as 
their own families. Such afcehdant cannot be obtained 
nor preferved but by ftrift virtue : a woman of loofe 
manners may be the objed of Ibofe de&e; but ieldom 
will Ihe gain ah arcendant over any man, and never over 
her hqfb^nd. . Among no people was there more free- 
l 4em of intercourfe than am(^g the antient Germans : 
j males and females flfept promifcuojufly round the walta 
of their hbiiies j and yet ^e never read of an attempt 
Vpon a married woman. The fame holds true of the 
Scotch highlanders. 

Cleanlinefs is ah article in external appearance. 
"YVhether it be inherent in the nature of man, or only 
- 4 refinement of pojiflied nations, may at firft fight ap- 
peer ddUbtfUl. What pleads for the foroier is, that 
cleanlihefs is remarkable in feveral natiot^s that have 
made little progrefs in the arts of life. The favages of 
the Caribbee iflandsy once a numerous tribe, were 
A. 4. remarked 
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8 MEN AS INDIVIDUALS. Book I. 

remaf fced by writers as neat and cleanly. In the ifland 
Otahelte, or King George's Ifland, both i^jps are clean- 
ly : they bathe frequently, never eat noiymni: without 
wafliing before 'and ' after, 'and theii- garments 'ai weM 
as their perfons are kept free of fpot or bletniih. 
Annninianus Marceliinus, defcribing the Gauls, fays, 
they were cleanly j and that even the poorefir women 
were never feen with dirty garments. The negroes, par- 
ticularly thofe of Afrdrah in the flave-coaft, have a fcru- 
pulous regard to cleanlinefs, .' They'wafh morning and 
cveriingj aAd perfume themfelvea With aromatic herbs. 
In the city of Benin, in -Guinea, women are employed 
to keep the 'ftrfeetsttean'; and in that rerpedl they arc 
not outdone by the Dutch. In Corea, people mourn 
three years for the death of their parents ; during which 
time they never wafli. DrrtineU mud appear difmal 
to that people, as to us*. But indances are no lefa 
numerous that favour the other 'fide of the queftion. 
Ammintanus Marceliinus report3 of' the Huns, tbat 
they wore the fame coat till hftW to pieces with dirt 
and rottenhefs. Plan Carpin, who vifited the Tartars 
anno 1 246, fays, ** That they never wafh face nor hands j 
*^ that they never clean a difli, a pot, nor a garment j 
<* that, like fwine, they made food of every thing, not 
*' excepting the vermin that crawlon them.** The pre- 
fent people of Kamikatka anfwer to that deicciption in 
every article. The naftinefs of North-American fava- 
ges, in their food, in their cabins, and in their gar- 
ments, paiTes all conception. As they never change 
their garments till they fair to rags,* nor ever think 
/of wafliing them, they are eat up with vermin. The 
Efquiraaux, and many other tribes, are equally^nafty. 

As cleanlinefs requires attention and induflry, the 
cleanlinefs of fome favages muft be the work of nature; 
and the dirtioefs of others muft proceed from indolence 

counceradtiag 

* Many animals are remarkable for cleanlinefs. Beavers are 
ib, and fo are cats. This mud be natural. Tho* atafle for clean- 
lioefs is not remarkable in dogs, yet, like men, they learn t9 
be cleanly. 
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counteraaing nature. In faft, cieanlinefs is agreeable 
todlj and naftinefs difagreeable; no pcrfon prefer* 
dirt ; and even thofe u'ho are the moft accuftomed to 
it, are pleafed with a cleanly appearance in others. It 
is true, that a tafte for cieanlinefs, like that for order, 
for fymmetry, for congruity, is extremely faint during 
Its infancy among favages. Its ftrongeft antagonift is 
indolence, which favages indulge to excefs : the great 
fatigue they undergo in hunting makes them fond 
of eafe at home; and dirtinefs, when once habitual^ 
is not eafily conquered. But cieanlinefs improves gra- 
dually with manners, and makes a figure in every in» 
diiftrioas nation. Nor is a tafte for cieanlinefs bellowed 
on man^ in vain: its final caufe is confpicuous, clean- 
nefs being extremely wholefome, and naftinefs no lefs 
unwholeiome *. 

Thus it appears, that a tafte for cleannefs is inhe- 
rent in our nature. I fay more : cieanlinefs is evidently 
a branch of propriety, and confequently a felf-duty. 
The pefformance is rewarded with approbaiioa; and 
the negledl is puni/hed with contempt Cc). 

A tafte for cieanlinefs is .not equally diftributed a- 

inong all men } nor indeed is any branch of the moral 

fenfe equally diitributed: and if by nature one perfon 

be more cleanly than another, a wJbole nation may be 

As . * fo. 

♦ The plague, pcftilemial fevers, and other ^putrid difeafcs, 
were more frequent io Europe /onnerly thao .^at prefent ; efpe- 
ciaUy in great citie«, where multitudes were crowded together io 
fmail houfes, aad narrow flreets. Paris, in the days of Henry IV. 
occupied not the prefent fpace, and yet contained nearly the l^une 
number of iohabitaots ; and in London the houfes are much larger^ 
and the ftreets wider, than before the great iirei 666. There is 
alfo a remarkable alteration Jn poiat of diet.. Formerly, people of 
rank lived on falt.meat the^reater part of the year: at j^refent, 
fre{h meat is common al^the year round. Pot-herbs and foots are 
now a cottfiderable article of food : about London, in particular, 
the coofumption at the Revolution was not the (i«th part of what 
it h' now. Add the great confumption of tea and fugar, which 
I am told by pbyficians to be no inconliderate aatifq^tics. But 
the chief caufe of all this cieanlinefs, which.is growing more and 
more univerfal,^efpecial]]^ in the city of London. In Contlantinople^ 
pntrid difeafes reign as much as ever ; not from unhealtbinefs in 
the climate, but from the oarrownefs and uadincDt of the ftreets* 

(0 Elements of Criticifm, chap. lO. 
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fo. I judge that to be the cafe of the Japstnefe, fo h- 
ntcaliy clean as to find fault even with the Dutch for 
diTttneft. Their inns are not an exception, nor their 
little houfes, in which water is always at hand for wafh- 
in^ after the operation. I judged it to be alfo the cafe 
of the Englifh, who, high and low, rich and poor, are 
remarkable for cleanlinels ail the world over ; and I 
have often amufed hiyfelf with fo (ingiHar a refenibkne^ 
Iretween iflanders, removed at the greateft diftance from 
each other. But I was forced to abandon the re(em- 
blance> upon a difcoverj that the EngHfh have not al- 
ways been fo cleanly as at preletit* Many centuries 
ago, as recorded in roonki/h hiftories, one caufe of 
the averfion the EngHfh had to the Danes, was their 
tleanfrnefs : they combed their hair, and ptH on a .clean 
ihirt once a-week. Aud the celebrated Erafaius, who 
viiited England in the reign of Henty VIII. com- 
plains of the naftinefs and llovenly habits of its people ; 
afcrifoing to that caufe the frequent plagues which at 
that time infefted them. " Their floiors," fays he; 
** are commonly of clay ftrewed with rulhes, under 
** whict lies unmolefted a cofleftion of beer, greafe, frag- 
** ments, bones, fpittle, exaements of dogs and cata, 
** and everj thing that is ttanfeous CdJ,'* A change Co 
extraordinary in the taile and manners of the £nglHh» 
roufes our curioiity ; and I flatter myfelf that the fol- 
lowing caufe w%U be fatis&dory. A favage, r^fusrk- 
afely indolent at borne, tho' »ot infcnfible of his dirti^ 
ififelV, cannot rbufe up activity fu^ient to attenEypt 9, 
ferious purgatioh ; and would be at a lofs where to 
.Jbegin. The induftriou^, on the contrary, are improv- 
ed m neatoefs a^d propriety by the art or manufadlure 
that ^<m&^m\y «emptoys them : they are neVcr reduced 
to pUFge the ftaMe of Augcas; for being prone to afifti- 
On, they fiiffer not dirt to refl unmoleftw. induftriotis 
nations a/ccofdiffgly, ail the world over, are the moA 
cleanly. Arts add iodurftry, hath long floucifhed in 
Holland, wlifere ErafRHss was born and educa^d : the 
people w^re iclean above all their neighbours* becaufe 
they were induftrlous above all their nei^hbourti and 

UpOft 
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upon tl^t tccomit the dfrcinefs of Bagknd c^d not 
fail to ftrike a Hollander. Ac the per^ meotionecL 
MuAsy was «s gteat » fiirfinp«r to England as dean- 
]inef$ : from which confideration, may it not fairly be 
hiferredy that the £ngK(h are indebted for their clean It- 
aefs to the great peogrefa of mduftry among them m 
l^er times ? If this mference holds, it pfaices indaftry 
itt afl asdialble iijghi.. The Sf>aiiSaTds, who are indolent 
10 a degree, are chts. iJay aa dirty as the £nflrfli were 
fomerly. Madrid^ their capical» ia naofeoufiy nafty: 
heaps of tinmdefted dkt ia every fireetrarfe in that 
wafmclandtea peftiferous fteam> which threatens to 
knock d6#n eVery Granger* A f^irgatton was lately 
let on foot by roysd authbrity. But people habifioated 
to dirt afe Jiot eaftly reclaimed : to prooaote tndudry 
is the only eifefiuai reiiedy*. The naftint^s of th» 
ftreets-0f ha&oa befom tifae late eartfaqnake was ifttoU 
letahle^ andib ii ^pirefioBt the iutftinefa of the Greets 
ofCadiai* 

Th^h ifidaKlry be the chief pnomoter of cleanli' 
p^dy yet it is feldom left to of^rate alone : other 
cixt&9 nixi fomi to accurate the progrefs^ fome 
to retard it* The moffture of the Dutch climate 
has a cenfidbifable inftnenee in prooaottflg clean li- 
aefs, and, lOiined with induftry, prodnees a fiirprifing 
neatnefs and cbanitnefs among people of hnfmefs: 
men of figure and £ft{hioa, who generdUy refort to 
the Hague, the ^at of government, are hot fo 
oieaiily. 0n the other hand, the Fiiench are lefa 
cleanly than the Englifh» thod^h not leis induftfioas. 

But 

* Tin tlieyeiar 17^0, tberc; was nbta priVy^in Mftdrid, tho* 
it t« pteflfttitiHy fViiipliefl with .water, : The ordnre, daring night, 
^UaSj tKrown from, the.wiadowe into ^fae ftre«t, v^hert it was ga- 
thered into heaps. B7 a royal proclamatioa, pHvies were order- 
cd to be built. The int^abitaats, tho* long accvftomed to an ar- 
bitrary govemnrient, re'fented this pcoclamatibn, as an infringe- 
ment of the {eoinmoor rights of mankind, and ftraggted vigoroully 
agaiaft it. The-phyfi«ian& were the moft violent oppofers : they 
aemooftnited, that tf th« fikh was not thrown >to the ftraetfy^ar 
fatal ficknefs would enfue y becaufe thepntreTceiit partklf^s cf air, 
^hich the $ltb attnaodt would be imbibed hj the h9ia;ia body. 
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But the lower claffes of people, being in England 
more at their eafe than in France, have a greater tafte 
for living we!l| and in particular for keeping them* 
felves clean. 

A beard gives to the countenance a rough and 
fierce air* fuiced ' to the manners of a rough and 
fierce people. The fame face without a beards 
appears milder; for which reafon, a beard becomes 
unfaibionable in a poliihed nation. Demofthenes 
the orator lived in the fame period with Alexander 
the Great) at which time the Greeks begun to 
leave off beards. A buft, however, of that orator» 
fobnd in Herculai.*eum, has a beard ; which muft 
cither have been done for him when he was youngs 
or from reludtance in an old man to a new faihion. 
Barbers were brought from Rome to Sicilj in the 
4^4th year after the building of Rome. And it 
snuft relate to the time foUowing that period, what 
Attlos Geltius fays (e), that people accufed of any 
crime were prohibited to ^ave their beards till they 
were abfolved. From Hadrian, downward, the 
Roman Emperors wore beards. Julius Capitolinus 
reproaches the Emperor Verus for cutting his beard ,^ 
at the inftigation of a concubine. All the Roman 
generals wore beards in Juilinian's time (fj. When, 
the Pope ihaved his beard, it was reckoned a ma« 
Bifeft apoflacv by ^ the Greek Church ; becaufe 
Mofes and Jefus Chrid were always drawn with 
beards by the Greek and Latin painters. Upon 
the dawn of fmooth manners in France, the beau a. 
cut. their beards into Ihapes, and curled their whtf- 
kers. That faihion produced a whimficai efFeft, 
viz. that men oi gravity left off* beards-, akogcther : 
a beard, in its hatufal ihape, was too fierce, even for 
them ; and they could i^ot for fliame copy after the 
beaus. 

Language* when brought to any perfe^ioQ,.. 
among a poliOied people, may juftly be confidercd 
as one of the fine arts ; and in that view is handled 
above. But it belongs to thd^preftnt (ketch, con'>> 

fidered: 

(r) Lib. ^ «flp. 4v 

if) Procbpii Hiftoria VandalicSy lib» a. 
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fidered as a branch of externa) behaviour. Eirery 
part of external behaviour is influenced by temper 
and difpoiition, and language more than any other 
parr. In Elements of Criticifm' (^) it is obferved, 
that an -emotion, in many inftances, bears a refem* 
blance to its caufe. The like holds univerfally in 
all the natural founds. prompted by pailion. Let a 
paffion^be bold, rough, chearful, tender, or hum- 
ble, ftitl it holds, that fhe natural found prompted 
by it is in the fame tone : and hence the reafon 
why thefe natural founds are the fame in all Ian* 
guages. Some flight refenr.blance of the fame kind 
is difcovcrable in many artificial 'founds. The 
language of a favage is har(h ; of polite people, 
fmooth ; and of women, foft and mufical. The 
tongues of favage nations abound in gutturals, or 
in nafals; yet one would imagine that fuch words, 
pronounced with difficulty, would be avoided by 
favages, ^s they are by children. But temper pre- 
vails, and "fugge ft s to favages harfh founds, con- 
formable to their roughnefs and cruelty. The 
Efquimaiix have a language compofed of the harfh- 
eil gutturals ; and the tongues of tbe northern Eu- 
ropean nations are not remarkably more fmooth. 
The Scotch peafams are a frank and plain people ; 
and their "diale<5t is in the tone of their charac- 
ter. The Horon tongue hath ftateiinefs and enefgy 
above mod known languages -, and the Karons ftill 
retain a certain elevation of mind, which is more 
conformable to the majefty of their difcomfe, than 
to their prefent low condition. Thus the manners 
of a people may, in fome meafure, be gathered from 
tbeir language ; nay, manners may frequently be 
gathered from (ingle words. The Hebrew word 
Lechom 'iigniiies both food and fighting; and 
Tbrbph fignifies both food and plunder. Karab 
Signifies to draw ttear to one^ and fignifies aifo to* 
£gbt. The GredL word Lbia, which fignified ori- 
einally fpoil procured by war or piracy, came to 
njgni/y wealth. And the great variety of Greek words 

fignifying 
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fignifying godd and b«tter» fignifted oHgtoally ftrong 
and violent. 

Government, according, to its difiierent kind9» 
hath con6derable influence ia forraing the tone o^ a 
language. Language m a democraej ta comnKioly 
rough and coar^ ; in a tepublic» manly aad phiin $ 
in a monarchy, courteous afld iniinuattRg ; in deC- 
potifm, imf^rfous with refpe£t to inferiots^ and 
humble with refpe^ so iupertors. The govern- 
ment of the Greek empire ia well reprefented to 
Juftinian's edi<5l8, termed Novella Conftitntiones ; 
the flyle of which h &tfy formal, and affe^bsdiy 
(lateiyi but deftitule of order, of force, and af 
ligament. About three centuries ago, Tufeany 
was hlled with foiall republicfiy who fpoke a dialed 
manly and plain. Its rough toaes^were purged oiF 
when united under the Great Duke of TdCoay^ 
by which means the Tufcan dialect has crrmd 
nearer to perfeAion than any o^er in Italy. TfaOv 
tone of the French language is well fiiited to the na- 
ture of its government: every man is politely fubnoif* 
five to thofe above him t and this tone forms the cha- 
radter of the language in general, fo 4s even to fcgu-, 
late the tone of the few who have oocaiion to (peak 
with authority. The freedom of the Knglifii govern- 
ment forms the manners of the peoplls ; the £ngliflk 
language is accordingly more manly and nervous than 
the French, and abounds more with rough founds.. 
The Lacedemonians of old, a proud and auftere peo- 
ple, aifeded to talk with brevity, in the tofie of com- 
mand more than advice ; and hence the Laconic ftyle« 
dry, but malculine. The Attic %leis more diiicul^ 
to be accounted for : it was fweet aad oopious, and 
had a remaikable delicacy above the %le of afi>y odier* 
nation. And yet the democracy of Athens pniduced 
rough manners; witnefs the cocnediet of Aiiii£ophanea, 
and the orations of Efchioes and Deiaoftheaesi We 
are not fo well aoquainted with the Athenians as td 
aocouKit for the.differenoc between their languagcf and 
their maaaeri i aad are eqoatiy sc a loft about tbe 
RttiOSan tongue, which, notwithftanding the barba- 
rity of the people» u (oiooth and &noiou8» Ail that 

caa 
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can be faid is, that the operation of a general ca^ife 
Bsay be dtfturbed by particular circumllances. Lan- 
guages refemble the tides : the influeoce of the moon, 
which is the general caulie of tides, is in ieveral in* 
fiances overbalanced by parttcular caufes afling in op- 
pofition. 

There may be obferved, in fotne farage tribes* a 
certain refinement of language, that might do honour 
to a poltlhed people. The Canadians never give a 
man his proper name, in fpeaking to him. If he be a 
relation, he is addreifed to in that quality: if a 
ftraoger, the speaker gives him fome appellattoa that 
marks afieflion 1 fach as brother* coufin, friend. 

From fpeech we advance to aft ion. Man is na- 
turally prone to motion ; witnefs children, who are 
never at reft but when afleep. Where reafon gpverns, 
a man retrains that reftlefs difpodtion, and never afts 
without a motive. Savages have few motives to ac- 
tion when the belly is fnll : their huts require littk 
indulby ; and their covering of (kins ftill lefs. Hunt- 
ing and Eihing employ %ll their activity. After much 
fatigue in huntbg, reft is fweet ; which the favage 
prolongs, halving no nlotive to action till the time of 
hunting returns. Savages accordingly, like dogs, ar« 
extremely active in the Seld, and extremely indolent at 
home *. The favages of the torrid zone are indolent 
above others. They go naked ; their huts coft them 
no trouble ; and they never hunt except for vegeta- 

blesi 

* Q]|otien8 belk non ioeiiat, aoa mnlniin venat'rbus ; plus 
per otiiun tnnfigunt, dediti fomno, ciboque. Fortiifimns quif- 
que ac Ifellicofiinmus nihil agens, delcgata domas et penativm et 
agroruffi 'tmra femiiris renibnfque, et infirmifllmo cuique ex fa- 
nilia, ipfi hebent; mira dtveriitate nature, cum iidem ho- 
minea 6c ament iueitimi , et oderiat quieteni. Tacitus, De mo- 
ribus GemianorBia, cap. 15.— [la EnglHh thus: ** While not 
'^ engaged in war^ they do not often fpeod their time in hunt- 
**■ ing, but chiefly in indolence, minding nothing but their fleep 
** and foqd. The braveft and moft warlike among them, 
**• having nothing to do, pafs the time iji a iluggiih ftupidity, 
*' committing the care, of the houie, the family, and tnie cnl- 
** tare of the lands, to women, old men, and to the m#ft weak- 
** ly. Such is the wonderful diverfity of their natnic;, that they 
«« are at ooce che'nioft indolent of 9&Hh ^^ ^ >>>^ '^'^l^ 
f* tient^f tefU" 
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hies, which are their only food. The Spaniards, who 
firft landed in Hifpanioh, were fui prized at th^man- 
ners of the inhabiiants. They are defcribed as lazy, 
and without ambition $ pailing part of their time in 
eating and dancing, and the re(t in fleep 5 having no 
great (hare of memory, and ftill lefs of underftand- 
ing. The chara^er given of the fe favages belongs to 
all, efpecially to favages in hot climates. The im- 
perfeftion of their memory and judgment is occadoned • 
by want of eipploymenr. The fame imperfeftion was 
remarkable in the people of Paraguay, when under 
Jefuit government ; of which afterward (A). 
» In early times people lived in a very fimple man- 
ner, ignorant of fuch habitual wants as are commonly 
termed luxury. Rebecca, Rachel, and the daughters 
of Jethro, tended their fathers flocks t they were 
leally (hepherdefles. Young women of fa ihion drew 
water from the w^ell wirh <heir own hands. The 
joiner who made the bridal bed of UlyiTes^ was UlyC- 
fes himfelf (/■)» The Princefs Naiifica wafties the 
family cloaths ; and> the Princes her brothers, upoa 
her return, unyoke the car, and carry in the cloaths 
(k). Queens, and even female deities, are employed 
in fpinning (/). Is it from this fafhion that young 
women in England are denominated . fpinftcre ? Tele- 
nmchus goes to, council with -.no- attendants but tivo 
dogs : 

'* Soon as in folemn form th' aflembly fat, 
'* From his high dome himfelf defcends in ftite ; 
** Bright in his hand a pond'rous jav'iinfliifl'd: ' 
** Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind. 

Odysset, book j*. 

Priam's car was yoked by his own fons, when he 
went to redeem from Achilles the body of bis fon 
He^or, Telemachus yokes bis own car («). Ho- 

metV 

{h) Book 2. fketch i. 
(i) Odyffey, book 43. 
{k) Book 6 & 7. 
(/) Book 10. 
. {••) OdyiPey, book 15, . L-„. ;. : • - ' _j 
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oier's heroes kill and drefs their own viduab («). 
Achilles entertaining Priaoiy as now mentioned^ fl^w 
a fnoW'Whtte itieep ; and his two friends flayed and 
dreffed it^ Achilles himfelf divided the roafted meat 
among all •. 

Not to talk of goldy filver was fcarce in England 
during the reign of the third Edward. Rents were 
paid in kind ; and what money they had was locked 
np in the coffers of the great barons. Pieces of 
plate were bequeathed even by kings of England, fa 
trifling in our eftimationy that a gentleman of a mo- 
derate fortune would be aihamed to mention fuch ia 
his will. 

We next take under . confideration the progress of 
fuch manners as are more particularly influenced by 
internal difpoiition ; preparing the reader by a ge- 
neral viewy before entering into particulars. -Man is- 
by nature a timid animal, having little ability to fe- 
cure himfelf againft harm : but lie becomes bold ia 
fociety, and gives vent to pailion againft his enemies^ 
In the hanter-ftate, the daily practice of idaugbtering 
Innocent animals for food> hardens men in cruelty; 
they are worfe than bears or wolves, being cruel even 
to their own kind. The c^lm and fedentary life of a 
(kepherd tends to foften the harili manners of hunt- 
ers ; and agriculture, requiring the union of many 
hands in one operation, infpires a tade for mutual 
good offices. But here comes in the hoarding appetite 
to difturb that atifpicious commencement of civiliza* 
tion. Skilful hufbandry, pfoducing the neceflaries of 
life in plenty, paves the way to arts fcnd roanufadures. 
Fine houfes, fplendid gardens, and rich appaiel, are 
defirable objefts : the appetite for property becomes 
headllrong, and to obtain gratification tramples down 
.every obllacle of juftice or honour (0), Dilferences 

arife,, 

(«) OdyfTcy, boolc 19 Sr 20. 
* Pope, jodging it below ihe dignity of Achilles to a£k the 
butcher, fupprelTes that article, impofing the taflc upon his two 
friends. Pope, it would appear, did not confider, ihat fi»m * 
lively piflture of ancient manners proceeds one of the capital 
pleafures we have in peruHng Homer. 

(») Sec Skc'.cb 3, 
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arife, fomenting dffcdHl and rdfentti^ent : wai* i^ vmgtdt 
evan timing tholb of Ae (^mt tribe; a>Bd/ while k 
was kwful for a rtiah to tilte ^-eVc^h^e At irf« own- 
liftiid (>^> that fierce pafrK>i)^ f^aHdwed tip <ali bth^i^sv 
Inequality of rank and fortune foQered dM(H^ 
paeons : wftRefs pri&Sy in parckuf&rv Hv^ich ]^ro- 
dueed a cuftom, once unfverial ^rtiong iHtrbafij^tlSy 
of killing m«n, women, dogs, and horles, for ferving 
9 dead ctiieftain in the other world. Such cotnptiv 
cation of i«lfifti ftnd (idrmy paffions, tendfti^ tag^erly 
to graft! fkaHon, end rendering fociety uifeonif(>fUhli9, 
Gimnot be ftemmid by any htiman tacBm othet than 
wholefome laws : a momentary obflacle inflamed de- 
fire; but perpitnal riftraintdeiidetts eirtn tfce jtodft fer- 
vid paflion. The authority of gcyod government gavfe 
vigour to kindly afiPeflions; and Appetite for f^lety, 
whkh a6l8 ioceiniiitlyi though not violently, gave a 
currency to mutual good offices. A circumftaiice ton* 
ctirred to blunt the edge of diflbcial paffions : the Brft 
ficieties were finall ; and fmall H&tes inclofe nisighbour- 
hood produce difcord and refentnient without end: 
the jun^ion of many fuch ftateis into • great kingdom, 
remove people farther frOrti their enemies, And render 
them more gentle (qj. Irt that fituation, in^ti have 
leifure and fedatenefs to reliOi the Comforts of focial 
life : they find that felBHi and turbulent paffions are 
fubrerfive of focicty ; an4 through fondnefsfof foctety, 
they patiently undergo th#f feVene difcrpline of r^ftratn- 
ing pftiSortj iifid fiiV^thlftg flUmners. Vlblent t>Adion8 
thatdiflurb the pe4ce of fbtiety hate fubi5ded, and are 
now feldom hefetd of: hutlidhity is in fafllroU, and fb- 
cial affeiaiotis prevail. Men improve in urbanity by 
converfing with women ; and however felfifh at heart, 
they conciliate fiivour, by affirming an air of dlfintercft- 
ednefs. SelBfhnefs thus refined bcconiee an effefluttl 
caufe -of civilization. Bat what follows? Turbulent 
and violent paffions are burtfcd, Uever again to revive j 
leaving the mind totally ingrofled by . felf-intereft. In. 
the original ftate of hunters and fifhers, there being ^it- 
^ tlfe 

( p) See Hifloncal Law-traos, traA u 
(?) See this more folly bandied, book ii. fketcb i,. 

• \ 
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tie coDQeflion afsong individuals, erery man miada bis 
own concerns, «nd felfiiliners governs. The difcovtry 
that hunting and fifhing are beS carried on in company, 
promotes fome degree of fociety in (hat ftate : it gaibs 
ground in the ihepherd ilate, and noakes a capital ^- 
gure where huibandry and commerce flourifh. Private 
concord is promoted by focial affection ; and a nation 
is pToiperous in proportion aa» the amor patrise prevails. 
But health, acquired whether by conqueft or comnietce^ 
is produ£t!ve of luxury and ienfuality. As thefe in- 
creafe, focial affe^ions decline, and at lad vaoiih. This 
n viable in every opulent city that has long flouri^d 
in ext^five commergs. Selfiflmefs becomes the ruling 
paflion : friendifliip is no more ; and even blood*relation 
is little regarded. Every man ftudies his own inter- 
-eft J and love of gain and of fenfual pleafuve are idols 
wor(hipped by all. And thus in the progrefs of man- 
ners, men end as they begun: feifr&nefs is no lefs 
eminent m the laft and moti poliflied date of fociety, 
than ia the firft and moft favage ilate. 

From a general view of the progrefs of manners, 
we descend to particulars* And the firft fcene that 
preferits itlelf is, cruelty to ftrangers, extended in pro- 
tefs of time agajnH: members of the fame tribe. An- 
^er and refentment are predominant in favages, who 
never thinlc of fraothering paflion. But this character 
h not univerfal : fome tribes are remarkable for huma- 
nity, as men joined in the firft fketch. Anger and re- 
ilentment formed the character of cur European aacef- 
=tors, and made them fierce and cruel. The Goths 
were fo prone to blood, that in thsir firft inroads into 
the Roman territories, they maflacred man, woman, 
and child^ Procopius reports, that in one of ihefe 
inroads they left Italy thin of its inhabitants. They 
were, however, an honeft people ; and by the polifli 
they received in the civilized parts of Europe, they 
became no lefs remarkable for humanity than formerly 
for cruelty. Totila, their king, having maftered 
Rome after a long and bloody fiege, permitted not a 
f^ngle perfon to be killed in cold blood, nor the chaf- 
tity of any woman to be attempted. One cannot, 
without horror^ think of the wanton cruellies exer- 

cifef 
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cifed by the Tartars again ft the nations ravadcd by 
them under Gengizcan and Timor Bee. 

A Scythian, fays Herodotus, prefents the king with 
the heads of the enemies he has killed in battle ; and 
the man who brings not a head^ gets no fbare of the 
plunder. He adds, that many Scythians cbthe them- 

' ielves with the fkins of men, aqfl make ufe of the 
fcuUsof their enemies to drink out of. Diodorus Si- 
culus reports of the Gauls, that they carry home the 
heads of their enemies flain in battle: and after ea>- 
balming them» depofit them in cbefts as their chief 
trophy; bragging of the fums offered for thefe heads 
by the friends of the deceafed, and refufed. In fitni^ 
Jar circumftances men arc the fame all the world over. , 
The fcalping of enemies, in daily ufe among the : 
North- American favages, is equally cruel and barba>- 
rous. 

No favages are more cruel than the Greeks and Tro* 

. jans were, as defcribed by Homei:.; men butchered in^ 
cold blood, towns reduced to aihes, foyereignfr espofed 
to the moil bumbling indigmties, no refpedlpaid to age 
nor to fex. The young Adraftus (rj^ thrown from hii 
car, and lying on nis face in the duft, obtained quarter 
from Menelaus. A'gamemnon upbraided hb brother 
for lenity: ** Let none from deltruclion-efcape, not 
** even the lifping infant in the mother's arms : all her - 
** fons muft with IlHum fall, and on her ruins unburied 
** remain,*' He pierced the fupplicant with his fpearj 
and fetting his foot on the body, pulled it out. Hec- 
tor, having dripped Patroclus of his arms, drags the 
flain along, vowing to lop the head from the trunk, 
end to give the mangled corfe a prey to the dogs of 
Troy. And the feventeench book of the Iliad is wholly 
employed in defcribing the contett about the body be- 
tween the Greeks and Trojans. Rfiide the brutality 
of preventing the lafl; duties from being performed to a 
dead friend, it is a low fcene, unworthy of heroes. 
It was equally brutal in Achilles to drag the corfe of 
Hector to the Ihips, tied to his car. In a fc;^ne be- 

-tween Hector and ^Andromache (sj, the treatment of 

V an qu idled 
(r) Bock 6. of the Iliad* 
</} Iliad, 4)ook 5. 
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vaoquifhed enemies is pathetically defcribed 1 fove* 
reigns mafTacred, and their bodies left a prey to (he 
dogs and vultUres ; fucking infants daflied againd the 
pavement ; ladies of the hri^ rank forced to perform 
the ioweil aiEls of (lavery. He£lor doth not difTemble, 
that if Troy were conquered, his poor wif^ would be 
condemned to draw water like the vileft flave. Hecu- 
ba, in Euripides, lanient8» that (he was chained like 
a dog at Agamemnon's gate ; and the fame favage man- 
ners are defcribed in many other Greek tragedies. 
IPromethus makes free with the heavenly fire, in order 
to give hTe to man. As a punifhment for bringing ra- 
tional creatures into exiftence, the gods decree, that he 
be chained to a rock, and abandon^ to birds of prey. 
Vulcan is introduced by Efchylus rattling the chain, 
iiaiiing one end to a rock, and the other to the bread- 
bone of the criminal. Who but an American favage 
can at prefent heboid fuch a fpedade and not be ihocked 
at it ? A tcene reprefenting a woman murdered by her 
children, would be htiTed by every modern audience ; 
and yet that horrid fcene wa& reprefented with applaufe 
in the Eleftra of Sophocles. Stoboeus reports a laying 
of Menander, that even the gods cannot infpire a fol- 
dier with civility : no wonder that the Greek foldiers 
were brutes and barbarians, when war was waged, not 
only againft the (late, but againft every individual. 
At prefent, humanity prevails among the foldiers as 
among others $ befaufe we make war only againft a 
(late, not againft individuals. The Greeks are the 
lefs ezcuf^ible for their cruelty, as they appear to have 
43een fenfible that humanity if* a cardinal virtue. Bar- 
barriansare always painted by Homer as cruel ; polilhed 
nations as tender and compaflionate : 

^' Ye Gods ? ^be cried) upon what barren coa(t» 
** In what new regions is Ulyffes toft ; 
** PolTefs'd by wild barbarians lierce inarms, 
" Or men whofe bofom tender pity warms ?" 

Odyssey, book 13. 241. 

Cruelty is inconfiftent with true heroifmi and ac- 
Ordingly very little of the latter is dtfcoverable in any^ 
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of Hooier'3. warriors* So macli did they retftin of the 
favag^ charat^Cfy as, even witJbout blufhing, to fly froin 
an enemy fuperior in bodily (beagth. Diomedes, who 
makes an illuftrious figure in the fifth book of the Iliad* 
retires when Hedor appears: ** Diomedes beheld ^he 
'* chief* and fhuddered to his inmoft foul." Antilo- 
chusy fan of Neftor, having flain* Melahippus (t)^ 
ruihed forwards eager to feize his bright arms. Bujt 
ieeing He^r, he fled like a beaft of prey v/ho fhuns the 
Karhefing binds. And. the great Ho^or himfelf ihaane- 
IvX^y turns bis baokupoQ thenear approach ot Achilles j 
* ^^ Periphetes, endowed with every virtue> renowned 
" ttt the race, greit in war, in prudence excelling bis 
<* fellows, gave glory to He6lor, covering the chief 
*' with renown." One would ezpe^ a fierce combat 
between thefe two bold warriors. Not fo. Periphetes 
ftumbling, fell to the ground ; and Hedtor was not 
alhamed to transfix with his fpear the unrefifting hero. 
In the fame tonr of charadterr nothing is more 
common among Homer's warriors than to infult a van<- 
quiihed foe. Patroclus, having beat Cebriones to the 
ground with a huge (tone, derides his fall in the fol- 
lowing words. 

«< Goodheav'nsI what a£live fears yon arti ft (hows» 

J< What (kilful divers are our Phrvgian foes I 

'^^ Mark with what eafe they fink into the fand* 

<< Pity ! that all/ their pra^ice is by land.'' 

The Greeks are reprefented (u) one after another 
tabbing the dead body of Hector : *' Nor ftood an Ar* 
^< jHve near the chief who inflided not a wound. 
" Surely now, faid thev, more eafy of accefs is Hec- 
<< tor, than when he launched on the (hips brands of 
*< dAvourifig fire>" 

When fuch were the planners of warriors at the 
fiege of Troy, it is no wonder that the heroes on both 
fides were not leis intent on Gripping the (lain than oa 
viftocy. They, are every where reprefented as greedy 
of fpoil. 

. The Jews di4 oat yield to the Greeks la ccuftky* It 

is 

Booki^ 

looka<. 
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H uia^(xfyT% to gi^e iJiAapci9f» as t)iQbifiQ(ical J^pokft 
pf the^ Tiefji^mefit^ zrp la tbc bands of everj oae. 
I ^all fekA one in():ance for a rp^cinaeii* dreauJfiiliy 
cru^l without any jud. provocfttion: ;^'.Aod David ga- 
** thered alliciie people tQgetb|er>. and wc;nt toJLabbah,, 
'*. juid fought agai^ft^ it, and took it. And be; brought 
** forth the people that were therein, and pu^ them 
«< uifder r^ws, and under hi^rrowsof iron» andundec 
<f i|xa^o£iro&^ ajid o^ade them paf^ through the brick- 
** kiln: and .tbus_difi he ujUpalHI^e cjtie^of t^e child-^ 
^f dr^aof Aiun^oa (i;i$}»" 

That cnieliy was predp^qafit among; the Romans. 
]$ /evident frpm eyeryrone of th^ir hiftoriaps. Bruta- 
li^.to thein ofispriog wa^copipicuous. Children were; 
l^^di.iik^ c^t)^,. tO; be the/atber's. property: and (6 
tfPftpimis waoi the patija, pioteds^, that if a fon or 
4a9gb|f9r fold tf^.be a flave wa9 6t free, he or ihe fell 
^^^1 updeiT this father^ pov^er, tp bq fpld a fecomi 
time, and even a third time. The power oflife and 
death oyer children was ^itch left unoatutal, while no 
piiMic trib^i^al exiHed.for pjuni^ipg .crimes^. A fon, 
beaog a (l^vei Q9uld hcive no property of his own. 
Julius Csefar wa^the fir/l v^hopdvUegeda fon to re.taia 
fqr, his own ufe fpoils, acquired in wan When law 
becapue a lucrative pro£d9IoQ, what a ion gained in 
th^^ way w^ di;(;l^red,to bf^his) prpperty* In. Athens^ 
s m^nnai^ powier of life and d^th over .bis children ^ 
biiiastheywtre not Hayes, whatrheyacquir^ b^o^g« 
ed to tbemfelves. So l^te as the days of Dipclefian, a 
fyn'a marriage did not. diifolve the Roaia^i > ptria po-^ 
teftas (jr). But the power of felliiig childi^ woie 
outof ufe (z). ^ When powers fo unnatural were^ivea 
tQ mc^ over their childrq;i», and ezercifed (b tyrannically 
a» to m^ke a l^w ne^e^flsMy prohibitlog the difinheriting 
c^cbildre^, <;9a, there be any doubt) of their aueltj to 
others? Vutip^^ih^ fe^ond triunivirate» hprrid cruelties 
were every dgy.perpefratftdwitl^put pitv. or repiorfe, 
4Atop7, h^i^a onJ^fpa-CiQ^o to be beheaded, and 
tlieh^ to bq. brought to bim, viewffdJt with favago 
plea|uire« His wife Piii?i& laid hold of iti ^ruck it 09 

the 
' ix) s^miie], xii. A9. 

ij}h I. Cod- ap» be pttris potcfttte., 

WUlo.eod. ^ 
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S4 MEN AS" INDIVIDUALS. Book I. 

tfie fisc^y uttered many bitter execrations, ^nd having 
placed it between her kneesj drew ooit the tongue, and 
pierced it with a bodkin. The delight it gave the Ro- 
mans to fee wild beads Tet loofe againft one another in 
their circus, is a proof hot at all ambiguous of their 
tafte for' blood, even at the time of their higheft civi- 
Jization. The Edile Scaurus fent at one time to Rome 
150 panthers, Pompey 410, and Auguilus 420, for the 
public fpedacles.. Their giadiatorian combats are not 
fo dear a proof 6f ihiir ferocitjr : the courage and ad-' 
drefs exerted in thefe combats gave a manly pleafure 
tbat balanced in fbme meafuire the pain of feeing. tbefe 
poor fellows cut and flaflit>ne another. Aiid that the 
Romans were^ever cur^d. of their itch for blood, ap-' 
pears from Caligula, Nero, and many other monfters^ 
who governed the Romans froin Auguflus downward.' 
There is no example in modem times offuch monfters 
in France, though in -abfoliite monarchy^ nor even la- 
Turkey. ' ' ' •% ■ . ' ' • •. 
Ferocity was in the Roman empire corifiderably mol* 
Hfied by literature and other fine arts ;' but i( acquired- 
nev7 Vigour upon the irruption of the barbarotrs natibns' 
who cruflied that empire. In the year 55^, Ciotaife,. 
King of the Franks, burnt alive his fon, with all his: 
friends, becaufe they had rebelled agaiuft him. Queen 
Brunehaud beidg^ by Clotaire II. condemned to die, 
was "dragged throu^gh the, camp at a horfe's rail tillfhe; 
gave up the ghoft. The ferocity of European nations 
became altogether intolerable during the anarchy of 
the feudal fyftem. Many pieafants in the northern pro- 
vinces of France being foreiy oppreffed in civil wars 
carried on by the nobles againft each other, turned def- 
pcrate, gathered together in bodies, refolving to extir- 
pate all the nobles. A party of them, anno 13589 
forced Open the caftle of a knight, hung'him up upon a 
gallows, violated in his prefence his wife and daughters,' 
roailed him upon a fpit, compelled his wife and dhtl- 
dren to e^t of hisflefh, and terihinated that borrid'lcene: 
with maifacring the whole familjr, andburning theca^e*' 
When they were afked, fays 'Froiffard, -why they' 
committed fuch abominable anions, their anfwer vvas* 
V That they did as tbey faw othets dQ ; and that all 

. ^ « the 
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** the nobles in the world ought to be deilroyed." 
The nobles, when they got the upper hand, were 
equally cruel. They put all to fire and fword ; and 
maflacred every peafant who came in the way, with- 
out troubling themfelves to feparate the innocent from 
the guilty. Th« Count de Lignev encouraged hb ne- 
pbewy a boy of fifteen, to kill with his own hand feme 
prifoners who were his countrymen ; in which, fays 
Monftrelet, the youn? man took great delight. How 
much wor(e than brutal muft have been the manners of 
that age ! for even a bead of prey kills not but when 
inftigated by hunger. The third aft, of dealing from 
the lead mines in Derbjr, was, by a law of Edward I. 
punifhed in -the following manner: A hand of the cri- 
minal was nailed to a table ; and in that ftate he was 
l^t without meat or drink, having no means for free- 
dom but to employ the one hand to cut off the other. 
The barbarity of the Engliih at that period made fevere 
puniihments neceflary : but the punifhmeht mentioned 
go^s beyond feverity ; it is brutal cruelty. The barba- 
rous treatment of the Jews, during the dark ages of 
Chriflianity, gives pregnant evidence, that Chridians 
were not ihort of Pagans in cruelty. Poifon and aflaf- 
iination were mod liceiitiouily perpetrated, no farther 
back than the lad century. Some pious men made vi- 
gorous efforts in more than one general council to have 
afTaflination condemned, as repugnant to the law of 
God ; but in vain *. 

I wi(h to foften the foregoing fcene: it may be 
foftened a little. Among barbarians, punilhments mud 
be fanguinary ; as their bodies only are fenfible of pain, 
not their minds. 

Vol. II. B The 



* It required the ferocity and cruelty of a barbarous age to 
give currency to a Mahometan do<^rine, That the fword is the 
niod effedluai means of converting men to a dominant religion. 
The eftablifhment of the Inqutfition will not permit me to fay, 
that Cbridians never put in pra£lice a doftrine fo deteftable : on 
the contrary, they furpafs the Mahometans, giving no quarter to 
beretict, either in this life, or in that to come! The eternity 
of -hell torments is a dodkrine no lefs inconfifteot with the jufticc 
•f the Deity, than with bis benevolence. 
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The reftoration of arts and fcieaces tn EUrope» foK* 
lowed with a Teforniation in religioni had a woaderftil 
efTeft iq fweetenin^ manners, and promoting the inier-^ 
eds of fociety. Of ail crimes high treafon is the moft 
involved in ciirumftancea, and upon that account the 
moft difBcult t&be defined Or circumferibed : at the fame 
time, the inflqence of government u poa i tt j udge* feldem 
permitsa fair trial <> And yet^ for that ciime are referved 
the molbexqiuiGte tormteQts.In England,- the panifhmen^ 
is, to cut up^the ciiminal altve^.to tear out his heart, to< 
daih it about his ears, and to throw it into the dames; 
The fajxie punifhment continues in fofm, not in reality i 
the heart indeed i^ tocn out, but not till the criminal is 
flrangled* Even the viruk^ce of religbuis 2eal is con(i«j 
derably abated, SdrvoDarola Vas condemhed to the/fl'ame» 
as an impious impoftor'; but h^e waafird piivatelyl 
ftrangied. The fine arts, ■which' humanize oninners,. were* 
in Italy at that time accelerating to'ward perfe^ion. The 
famousLatimer wfiB in England condemned to be. bwrnt 
for hetefy : bij* bags of gunpowder werC' put-uad^nbis' 
arms, that he might be burnt with tjiei leaApam,. Even 
Knox, a violent SoDtelt reformer jraclcnow led gc«i that' 
Wifkart wa^^ ftrangl.ed' before he was tiirown infco.ihef 
flames tor h^ re fy. So' bitter t was. the* latei perfecution'. 
againft the Jefuits,, that rR<r.t only were th^ieperfojus pro** 
fcribed, but in ma*ny places -their boolcs, not even ex*^' 
cepting booksuponfliatbematicsj-andotherabftcafl fub*- 
je&s. That perfecution refenibled in many paarficuiara* 
the perfecut'on-ftgajnil'the knJgbti*>templ»rs : fifryrnine 
of the laiter were burnt alivej the' foroier were really!* 
lefs io.iocent ; and yetfuch humanity ;prevf.ib>at pre*-- 
font, that not a drop of Jefuit-blood has bbjiirilred. A-i 
bankrupt in Scotland, if he«has not fuffered by unavio"ki- 
abie misfortune, is by law condemned to wear a pany- 
coloured garment. That law 's not now put in execu- 
tion, unlefs v^here a bankrupt deferves^to beiligiiiatized 
for his culpiible-niifcondud* 

Whether the »felbwing: -!atelinfban«e: of b?t»b«ri-tyv 
does:not equal awy\of thf^fe ab{)Ve mention eitj I 'le^ve* 
to my reader*. No tia'velle^ who vifittd Peierrt>'tfrg.h . 
dtiring the reign of the Eaip^efs Elizabetfi ca^ be 
ignorant of Madam Lapoue-hiiv,: the'- great. ominn«ftt 
of that court. Her intimacy with a foreign ambaf- 
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fador having brought her under fufpicion of plotttng 
with him againfl 'the government, (he was con- 
demned to undergo the punifliment of the knout. At 
the* place of Execution Ihte appeared in a genteel undrefs, 
which heightened her beauty. Of whatever indifcretion 
flie might have been gu'rlty, the fweetnefs of her counte- 
nance, and her compofure, left not in the fpeftators the 
{]fghteftfufpll:ion of guilt. Her youth alfo, her beauty, 
her lif^ and fpirit pleaded for her — But all in vain : fhe 
was deferred by all, and abandoned to furly execution- 
ers, whom fhe beheld with aftoniflimenr, fceming to 
dottbt^ whether fuch preparations were intended for her. 
The cloak that covered her bofom being pulled off, mo- 
dedy took the alarm, and made her flart back : fhe turn- 
ed pale, and bufft into tears. One of the executioners 
ftrrpped her naked to thie walflr, feized her by bpth hands, 
and threw her on his back, raifing her fome inches from 
the ground. The other executioner, laying hold of her 
dcKcafte. limbs with his rough fifts, put her in a pofture 
Tor receiving the puniftiment. Then laying hold of the 
knOQt, a fort of whip made of a leathern ftrap, he re- 
treated a few ftepSj and with a^fingle ftroke tore off a 
flip of (kin from the neck downward, repeating his 
ftfokes till all iheikin of her back was cut off in fmall 
flips. The executioner finiflied his talk with cutting ou« 
her tongue ; after which Ihe was banifhed to Siberia *. 

The native inhabitants of the ifland Amboyna arc 
Malayans. 'Thofeon the.fea coall are fubjfedt to the 
Diltch : thofe in the inland parts are declared enemies 
to the Dutch, and never give quarter. A Dutch cap- 
tive, after being confined five days without food, is 
ripped' upi his heart cutout, and the head, fevered 
B z from 

* Thte prefent Emprefs has laid an excellent foundation for ci- 
vilizing h«r people, which is a Code of law«, founded on principles 
of civil liberty, banithing flavery and torture, and expreffing the ut- 
mofl regard for the life, property, and liberty, of all her fubjeas, 
big^bandlow. Peter I. reformed many bad cuftoms : but-being 
rot[igh in hisown mannerj<, he left the mariners of his people as he 
found them. If this Emprefs happens to enjoy a long and ffrbfpe- 
roii«'rejgin, ihe may poflibly accomplifh the mod difficult of ail un- 
dertakings, that of poliihing her people. No taik is too arduous 
far a woman of fuch fpirit. 
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from the bodj, is preferved in fpicefor a trophjT^ljoire 
who can fhow the greateft number of Dutch heads are 
the mod honourable. 

In early times» when revenge and cruelty trampled on 
law, people formed aflbciations for fecuring their lives 
and their pofleflions. Thefe were common in Scandi- 
navia and in Scotland. They were alfo common in Eng- 
land during the Anglo-Saxon period, and for fome ages 
after the Conqoeft. Butinfteadof fupporting juftice, 
they contributed more than any other caufe to anarchy 
and confufion, the members protecting each other, even 
in robbery and murder. They were fuppreffed in Eng- 
land by a flatute of Richard II. and in Scotland by rei- 
terated flatutes. 

Roughnefs and harOinefs of manners are generally 
conneQed with cruelty ; and the manners of the Greeks 
and Trojans are accordingly reprefented in the Iliad as 
remarkably rough and harfh. When the armies were 
ready to engage (a)^ Meneftheus King of Athens, and 
'UiyfTes of Ithaca, are bitterly reproached by Agamem- 
non for lingering, while others were more forward. 
•* Son of Peleus, he faid, and thou verfed in artful 
** deceit, in mifchief only wife, why trembling flirink 
•* ye back from the field ? why wait till others engage 
•* ID fight ? You it became, as firft in rank, .the firft to 
*• meet the flame of war. Ye firft to the banquet are 
** called when we fpread the feaft. Your delight is lo 
•* eat, to regale, to quaff unftinted the generous wine.'* 
In the fifth book Sarpedon upbraids Heflor for cow- 
ardice. AndTlepoIemus, ready to engage with Sarpe- 
don, attacks him firft with reviling and fcurrilous words. 
Becaufe Heftor was not able to refcue the dead body 
of Sarpedon from the Greeks, he is upbraided by Glaii- 
cus, Sarpedon's friend, in the following words : " Hec- 
** tor, though fpecious in form, diftant art thou from 
** valour in arms. Undeferved haft thou feme acquired, 
** when thus thou (hrinkeft from the field. Thou fuf- 
" taineft not the dreadful arm, nor even the irght of 
" god-like Ajax. Thou haft fliunned his face in the 
" fight: thou dareft not approach. his fpear.'* 

- Rough 

(a) Book. 4; 
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Rough and harfh manners produced davery ; and 
flavery foftered rough and harOi manners, by giving them 
conilant exercife. The brutality of the Spartans to > 
the Helots, their flaves, is a reproach to the. humane 
fpccies. Befide the harlheft ufage, they were prevent- - 
cd from multiplying by downright murder and mafTa-- 
ere. Why did not fuch barbarity render the Spartans « 
detcftable, inftead of being refpeded by their neigh- - 
hours, as the moft virtuous people in Greece ? ' There ' 
can be but one reafon, that the Greeks weteall of them 
cruel, the Spartans a little more, perhaps, than the 
reft. In Rome, a flave, chained at the gate of every ' 
great houfe, gave admittance to the guetts invited to 
a feaft : could any but barbarians bear fuch a fpe^acie 
without pain ? If a Roman citizen v^as found murdered 
io his own houfe, his whole bouihold (laves, perhaps 
two or three hundred, were put to death without mer- 
cy, uniefs chey could detedt the murderer. Such a' 
law, cruel and unj^il, could never have been enabled 
among a people of any humanity. 

Whence the rough and harlh manners of our Weft- 
Indian planters, but from the unreftrained licence of 
ventin^^ ill humour upon their negro flayeR * ? Why arc 
B 3 carters 

^ * C*e(lde cct efclavagede negvcs, que lesCr coles, el reot pent- 
6 re en partie un certain carad^ere, qui les fait paroitre bizarrti, 
fantafqucs, ct d'une Ibciete peu godree en Europe. A peine ped- 
vent-ila marcher dans Tenfi^nce, qu'ils voient autour d'eux de« 
hommes grands et robuOes, deftin^s k deviner, k prevcnir leur vo- 
lonte. Ce premier coup d'«cil doit leur donner d*eux-m£mes To- 
pinion la plus extravagante. Rarenaent exposes a trouver de la 
refiftance dans leurs fantaifies tnenae injuftcF, ils prennent un efprit 
de prefumption, de tyrannie, e^ de mepris extremes pour une 
grandc portion du geare huoiaio. Rien n'eft plus infotent qu« 
rhename que vit p^rfque toujours avec fes inferieurs ; mais quand 
ceux ci font des efclaves, accoatumm^es k fcrvir des enfans, k 
craiodre jufqa* a des oris qui doivent leur attirer des chStimeHs, 
que peuvent deyeoir des maf tres qui n'ont jannais ob^i, de« me- 
chans qui n*ont jamais ete punis^ des foux qui mettent des boromeit 
k la chaine ? Hiftoire Philofophique et Politique des EtabliflTemena 
des Europeeos dans les Dieux Indes, I. 4. p. 201. — [In Englifh 
thus : '* It is from this flarery of negroes, that the Creoles derive, 
** in a great meafure, that character which makes them appear ca- 
" pricious and fantaftical, and of a (lyle of manners which is not 
*^ relilhed in Europe. Scarcely have the children learned to walk. 
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carters a rugged fet of men ? Plainly, becattfe borfes, 
their Hayes, fubmit without reddance. An ingeQioas 
writer, ciefcribing Guiana in the fouthern comioent of 
America y obfervesy that the negroes, who are more 
numerous than the whites, muft be kept in awe by fe- 
verity of difcipline,. And he endeavours to.juftify the 
pra^ice ; Ufging, that befide contributing to the fafety 
of the white inhabitants, it makes the Oaves themfelves 
lefs unhappy. *• Impoffibiiity of attainment," fayshe* 
•* .never fails to annihilate defire of enjoyment; and 
•* rigid treatment, fupprefling every hope of liberty, 
*• makes them peaceably fubmit to llavcry." Sad, in- 
deed, mud be the condition of flaves, if harfli treat* 
ment contribuJ^s to make them lefs unhappy. Such 
reafoning may be relifhed by rough European planters, 
intent upon gain : I am inclined, however, to believe 
that the harfh treatment of thefe poor people is more 
owing to the avarice of their mailers, than to their awn 
perverfenefs^. That flaves in all ages h^ive been harflily 
treated, is a melancholy truth* One excep^tioa I know» 
and but one, which I gladly mention, in honour of the 
MandiBgo negroes. Their flaves, who are numerous, 
receive very gentle treatment ; the women efpecially, 
who are generallv fq well drefTed as not to be diflio-^ 
guiihed from thole who are free* 

Many 

*< ^ben they (eearoand them tall tad robaft men, whofe pro* 
*« vinceitis to guefs their iacIiofttions,Aod to prevent tbeirwifiicfl. 
** Tbis firft obfervation rauft give ithemthe moft extravagant o- 
«« pinion of tbemfelves. From beiog feldom accuftomed to meet 
*« with any vppofittoo, even in their moft naveafofiable whint, 
*^ they acquire a-prerumptnouB «nd tyraomcal ilifpofition, aad «n- 
** tercain an extreme oootempt for a great part of the fauraan race. 
*^ None is fo infolent sb the man-who tivet almoft always with hia 
*^ inferiors ; but when thefe inferiors are flavesy aceuftonaed to 
** fcrye infants, aad to fev evefttbwr crying, for whkh Aey 
<* mud fufFer puoiihinient, whattcan be expefted of thnfemafttrs 

• *^ who have never obeyed, profligates who kwe never >met vrith 
*( chaftifentent, And madmen who load their fellow creatures wkh 
" chains ?"] 

* In England, flavery fubfifted fo late as the iixteenth century. 

. A commilBon was iflued by Qtieen Elizabeth,- anoo i $74, for eo- 
Cjuiring into the lands and goods of_ ail her bondmen and bond- 

1 women in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerfet, and Gloii- 
xefter, in order to compound with them for their manomiffion or 
freedom, that they might enjoy their own lands and goods as free- 
men. 
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Many political writers are of opinion, ehat for crimes 
inftigaied by avarice only, flavery for life and hard work* 
would be a more adequate punifliment than death. I 
would fubfcribe to that opinion^ but for the following 
conHderation, that the having fuch criminals perpetu- 
ally in view would harden the 'hearts of the fpe^^tors* 
and eradicate pity, a capital moral pa (lioif^ Behold the 
behaviourof the Dutch, in the idand of Amboyna. A 
native' who is found guilty of theft is deprived of hts 
ears and no(ei and made a (lave for life. William Fun- 
nel> whawas there anno 1705, reports, that five hun- 
dred of thefe wretches were fccured in prifon, and ne- 
ver fuffered to go abroad, but in order to faw timber, 
to cut ftone» or to carry heav^ bu-rdens. Their- food'is 
a pittance of coarfe rice, boiled in water, and their bed 
the hard ground. What is ftill worfe, poor ^people, 
who happen to run in debt> are turned over to the 
fervants of the Eaft-India company* who fend them to 
work among tbeir flaves» with a daily allowance of two- 
pence, which goes to the creditor. A nation muftbe 
devoid of bowels,* who can eftabliih fuch inhumanity 
by law* But time has rendered that practice familiar 
to the Dutch, fo as to behold with abfolute indiffer- 
ence, the multiplied miferies of their fellow-creatures. 
It appears, indeed, that fuch a puniihment would -be 
more efieftual than death, to reprefs theft } but can 
any one doubt, 'that fociety would fufler more by eradi- 
cating pity and humanity, than it would gain by remov- 
ing every one by death who is guilty of< theft ? At the 
fame time, the Dutch, however cruel to the' natives, 
are extremely Gomplaifant to one another: feidomisany. 
one of them puniihed but for murder : a fmall funi will 
procure pardon for any sOther crime. 

A degree of coarieaefs and ijidelicacy is conne^ed 
with rough manners. The manners of the Greeks, as 
copied by Plautus and Terence, froni Menander and 0- 
ther Greek writer8,.were extremely coarfe ; fuchnis may 
be expe&ed in a people living among 4heir flaves,- with- 
out any sibcicty with virtuous women. The^behaviour 
of l)ennofthenes and Efchines. to eachothcr, in 'their 
public harangues^ is woefully coarfe. But Athens was 
a democracy ^ and a democracy,^ above all other- govern- 

^ 4 OptzedbyGodgF^^^' 
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ments, is rough and licentieus. In the Athenian co- 
medy, neither gods nor men are fpared. Tf^e moft re- 
fpe^able per Ions of the republic are ridiculed by name, 
in the comedies of Ariitophanes, which wallow In loofe- 
aefa and detra6lion. In the third a6l of Andromache, a 
.tragedy of Euripides, Peleus and Menelaus, Kings of 
Thefl'aly afhJ Sparta, fall into downright ribaldry; 
Meqelaus fw«aring that he would not give up his vidiin, 
and Peleus threatening to knock him down with his 
ftaff. The manners of Jafon, in the tragedy of Medea 
by Euripides, are woefully indelicate. With unparel- 
lelled gratitude to his wife Medea, he, in her prefence, 
flakes love to the King of Corinth's daughter, and ob- 
. tains her in marriage. Inftead of fliunninga perfon he 
had fo deeply injured, he endeavours to excufe himfelf to 
her in a very fneakiiig manner, *' that he was an exile 
•* like herfelf, without fupport ; and thai his marriage 
*' would acquire powerful ftiends to them and to their 
'* children." Could he imagine that Cuch frigid reafons 
would touch a woman of any fpiiit ? But the mod ftrik-> 
ing pidure of indelicate manners i« exhibited in the 
tragedy of Alceiles. Admetus prevails upon Alce(les» 
iiis loving and beloved mh, to die in his (lead. What a 
barbarian muft the man be, who grafps at life upon fuch 
a condition ? How ridiculous is the bombail flouri(h of 
Admetus, that, if he were Orpheus, he would pierce 
to hell, brave the three* headed. Cerberus, and reftore 
his wife to earth again? And how indecently does^he 
fcold his father, for refufing to die for him ! What pre- 
text could the monfter.have to complain of his father, 
when he himfelfwasfo difgracefully fond of life, as 
even to folicit his beloved wife to ^ic in his ftead ? What 
ftronger inftance, after all, would one require of indeli- 
cacy in the manners of the Greeks, than that they held 
all the world, except themfelves, to be barbarians ? In 
that particular, however, they are not altogether fingu- 
lar. Though the Tartars, as mentioned above, were 
foul-feeders, and hoggilhly nady, yet they were extreme- 
ly proud, defpiiingw like 'the Greeks, every other nation. 
The people of Congo think the world to be the work of 
angels, except their own country, which they hold 
to be the handy- work of the fupreme architect. The 
. . ^ Gref nlanders 
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Greenlanders have a high conceit of theiiifelves, and» 
in private, make a mock x)f the ICuropeans, or Kablu- 
netSy as they call them. Defpifing arcs and fciences, 
they value themfelves on their (kill in catching feals, 
conceiving it to be the only ufeful art. They hold 
themfelves to be the only civilized and well-bred peo- 
ple ; and when they fee a modefl. itranger, they fay, 
** He begins to be a man j" that is, to be like one of 
themfelves. 

So coarfe and indelicate were Roman manners, that . 
whipping was a punifhment infiided on the officers of 
the army, not even excepting centurions (^). Doth 
it not ftiew extreme groflhefs of manners, to exprefv 
in plain words, the parts that modedy bids us conceal ? 
And yet this is common in Greek and Roman writers. 
In the Cyclops of Euripides, there is reprefented a fcene 
of the vice againft nature, grofsly obfcene, without 
the leaft difguife. How woefully indelicate muft the 
man have been, who could fit down gravely to com- 
pofe fuch a piece! And how diffolute mud the fpefla- 
tors have been, who could behold fuch a fcene without . 
hiifing 1 Next to the indecency of expofing one's nudi- 
ties in good' company, is the talkin^of them without rlE- - 
ferve. Horace is extremely obfcene, and Martial no lefs. 
But I cenfure neither of them, and, as little^ the Queen ' 
of Navarre for her Tales ; for they wrote according 10 
the manners -of the times. It is the manners I cenfure, ""^ 
. not the writers. ^ A woman taken in adultery was pro- 
fiitutedinthe public ftreets to all comers, a bell ringing 
the whole time^ This abominable practice wasaboli%ed: 
by the Emperor Theodofius (r ). - 

The manners of Europe^ before the revival of letters, . 
were no le(^ coarfe than cruel. In. the Cartularies of 
Charlemagne, judges are forbid to hold courts but in 
the morning, with an empty flomach* It wouki appear^ ,. 
that men in thofe days were not aihamed to be feen 
drunk, even in a court of juilice. It was cudomary, 
both in France and Italy, to collect forfport all the drum- 
pets in the neighbourhpod, and to make them run races. . 
B 5 Several i 

Ih) Julius Capitollnus, in the life of Albiouc* 
(() Sccwtc?, Hid. EccU lib. 5. c»p. 1*. . 
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Several feudal tcBUfcs give evidence of manners both 
low, and coarfe. Struvius mentions a tenure* binding 
the vaflal, on the birth-day of his lord, to (knee and 
fart hiefore him. The cod-piece> which, a few cents- 
ries ago, made part of a man's drefs, and which {wel- 
led, by degrees, to a monftrous (ize, teftifies (kamefuHj- 
coarfe manners ; and yet it ^as a nuxleft ornameDty 
compared with one ufed in France* during the reign of 
Lewis X(. which was the figure of a man's privy parts 
worn upon the coat or breeches. In the famei' period, 
the judgment of Paris was a favourite theatrtcai: enter- 
tainment : three women, ftark naked, reprefented the 
three goddefles, Juuo, Venus, and Minerva; Nick- 
' names, fo common not long ago, are an inftance of the 
fame coarfentfs of manners ; for to fix a nick*nameon 
a man, is to ufe him withcontemptnoufffarailiarity. Jn 
the thirteenth century, many clergymen refbfed to td- 
minider the facrament of the Lord's fupper, ualefs they 
were paid for it *. 

Swearing, as an expletive offpeech, is a violent fynp- 
torn of rough and coarfe manners. ' Such fweariag pre- 
vail amone all barbarous nations. Even women, in Flau- 
tusTwear fluently. Swearing prevailed -in Spain.and in 
France* till it wasTbaniflied by . polite manners. Our 
'.Queen Elizabeth -was a-bold-fwearer ;•. anditheDBr^Kh 
. populace, who are rough beyond their tneiehbour^, are 
noted by ihangeis ifor that vice. TiKuighrfnneariogi/in 
o.der to ecforcean* expre(fion^- ianot iixilfelf.-immGvail 
it is, however, hurtful in its confequcnces. Tendering 
facred names too familiar. GodV beard, rtheeammon 
oath of WilJiani Rufus, ffiggefts an:image)of ctuemaicer 
flsan old i&.aQ with a liuig hieatd.:ln.valn hareafts^ofipar- 
iiameiit been inaldeiaigaiildrfwcaTing : it is "dafyao evade 
the penaky, by coining new .oaths y and- as^that vice 
.'proceeds from « an overflow of fpirics,>pe«xplednr* that 
condition brave, pcnalues. PoHlhed manners- are j the 
only effectual cure for that malady. 

When a pcjoplebegin.toeajQrgeout of>barbarity>.lottd 
mirth and rough jokes come, in place 'ofxancour and re- 
fen tm en t. 

* Corpus Chrifti tencntes in manibus, (fays the canon), ac ft 
dicerent, Quid roihi vuUisdare, et^ego efin> Vpbis^fadam ?<-i4[In 
Englifli tKus : ** HwWing the.bodyof Cbrill in their iMtids^ -»( if 
•• they laid, Wh; t will you give me for this ?"J 
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.(entment -About a century ago^ it wasufual for tie 
..leivants and ietainers.of idhe court of ieflion in Scothindy 

to br^k out into riotous miith and uproar tUe lafl: day 

of e«ery teem, throwing bags, daft, fand, or ftones, all 
. around. We have undoubted evidence of that difor- 

dedy practice from an a6t of the courts prohibiting if 
. under a fevere penalty, a3 diflionourable- tc^the ^ourt, 

smd unbecoming the civility reqaiiiteinr fuch a pla(fe (^/). 
t And ithia leads to the lownefs of antienc manocrs; 

• plainly.dtftinguiihable from fiinplicity of manners : the 

- latter 13 agreeable, not the former. Among the antient 
Egyptians, to cram a man was^an a£t of high refpe6t. 

-Jofephy the King's firft - minifter, in order to honour 

o fie AJamJo/above his brethceni^gave hinia five/ foJd mefs(^}. 

^The Greeks, in; their xfeaftis, diftingwfhed their- heroes 

bhy^Q. double' portion- f/).. ■ l^lyftcrcut a fat piece out 

of the chine of a wild boar forf)emodocus the bard (g)^ 

The £unc refpeftful; politenefs i» pradifed. at prefent a- 

mong the American- fayages ; fa.nsuch are alLmen alike 

in iimilar circumHaAces. Telemachus (h) complaibs 

- intterly of ' Penelope's, fuitors, that they were igluttons, 

.. and confumed his beef and mutton.' 1 he whole fotfr- 

teeoth bbok-of >the Ody^ey,- containing uhelieceptlon 

r ©f iUiffles by Eumafeus the fwine4ierd; ia.miferably low. 

'Maj>ners jnuft be both^rofs and* low Where common 

■ fc^gga" are admitted ro-thefeJlftsbf ptinces, and* receive 

fcraps from their hands (/). In }<0|iie, Qvery.gueft 

brpught his own napkin .to a feaft. A flave canied it 

,.JioiDe, i&lledwith what was left I'rom the entertain (pent. 

liSophoclcs, in hiS'tragedy>6f-TpbigenIain^Ai>i'lis, r«pre- 

s fents Cbytenincftra^fteppingiddwo ffooiihci car, and ex- 

. .hoirtiflg her fervours 'to look 4ifter;h£r baggage, with the 

- anxiety and mtniitenefs df aJad/& waiting woman. Ho- 
mer paints, in lively colours, th^ ridhes of the'Pho&aci- 

• anSj^uhf ir ifkill in navigation, -the magnificence of the 
'King's court, 4)f his palj^ce, and of the public buiidings. 
'But, with the fame breathyi he defcribes Nauficaa, the 

•King's 

^{J). Aa of Sederant^ 1 1 ft Febrtaf y , . 1 66 s. 
- («);Qen. xlUi. 34. , 

1 (/).O^flfey. b. 8. V, 513, b. 15. v. ,155. 
-Sm) P4yffey, b. 8. V. 5,19. 
^*) bdyffcy, b. a. '. 

♦{i>S€C 17th & 1 8th books of the Odyffey. 
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King's daughter, travelling to the rher on a waggon of 
greafy cJofhs, to be waflicd there by her and her maids. 
Poflibly it will be urged that fuch circuniftances, how- 
ever low in our opinion, might appear otherwife to the 
Greeks. If they had appeared low to the GreekSf 

* they would not have been introduced by their greateil: 
poet* But what does this prove, other than that the 
Greeks were low in their manners ? Their manners did 
not correfpond to the delicacy of their taiJe in the fine 
arts. Nor can it be expe^ed that they fhould corref- 
pond, when the Greeks were Grangers to that poHte fb- 
ciety with women, which refines behaviour, and ele- 
vates manners. The fir ft kings in Greece, aaThucy- 
dides obferves, were eledive, having no power but to 
command their armies in tiitie of war ; whicli refembies 
the government that' obtains at prefent in the Iftiimiis 
of Darien. They had*no w^itcin laws, being' governed 
by cuftom merely. To live by plunder was held ho- 
nourable i for it was their opinion, that the rules of 
juftice are qot intended for reli raining the powerful. All 
flrangers were accounted enemies, as among the Ro- 
mans } and inn$ were unknown, becaufe people lived at 
homc^haviog very little intcrcourfe even with thofe of 
theii^ own nation. Inns were unknown in Germany ; 
and to this day are Unknown in the remote parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland ; but for an oppofite reafon, 
that hofpitality prevailed greatly among the tmcient 

^ Germans, and continues torprevail fo much among our 

. Pjighlanders, that a gentleman takes it for an affront, 
if a ftranger pa fs his hou(e. At a congrefs between 
Francis L of France, and Henry VIIL of England, among 
other fpeftacies for public entertainment, the two Kings 
had a wrellling-match. Had (hey forgot that they were 
fovereign princes ? . 

One would imagine war to be a foil too rough for the 

. growth of civilization ; and yet it is not always an- un- 
kindly foil. War between two fmall tribes k fierce and 

. cruel : but a large ftate mitigates refent men t, by direct- 
ing it,, not agatptb iodividuals, bqt againd the ftate in 
general. We know no enemies but thofe who' are 
in arms: we have no refent men t agajnft others, but 
lat^cr find a pleafure in treating them with humanity.. 

Barbfirity 
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. Barbarity and cruelty, having thus fn war few individu- 
als for their obje^s, naturally fubiide; and magnanimity 
in their (lead transforms foldiers from brutes to heroes. 
Some time ago^ it was ufual in France to demand battle ; 
and it was held difiionourabie to decline ir, however 
. unequal the match. Here was hefoifm. witbou-t pru- 
dence ; but in all reformations it is natural to g«o frohi 
one extreme to the other. While the King of England 

- held any poifenions in Ffancc, war was perpetual be- 
tween the two nations, which was commonly carried on 
with more magnaoimity than is ufual between inveterate 
enemies. It became cudomaVy to give prifoners their 
freedom, upon a iimple parole to return with their ran* 
fom at a day named. The fame was the cuftom in the 
border-wars between the Eogiiih and Scots, before their 

> union under one monarch. Both parties found their 
' account equally in fuch honourable behaviour. Ed- 
ward Prince of Wales, in a pitched battle againft the 
French, took the iiluftrious Bertrand du Guefciin prifo- 
ner. ' He long declined to accept a ranfom ; but Bnd- 
iog i| whifpered that he was. afraid of that hero, he ia- 
(lantly fet him at liberty without a ranfom. This may 
be deemed impolitic or whimiical j but is love of glory 
iefs praife-worthy than love of conqued ? The Duke 
of Guife, vidlor in the battle of Dreux, refted all night 
•^in the field of batllej and gave the prince of Conde, his 
prilbner, a Ihare of his bed, where they lay like brothers. 
The Chevalier Bayard, commander of a French army, 
anno 1524, being mortally wounded in retreating from 
tbe Imperialifts, placed himfelf under a tree, his face, 
however, to the enemy. The marquis de Pefcara, Ge- 

- neral of the Imperial forces, finding him dead in that 
pofture, behaved wiih the generofity of a gallant adver- 
fary : he ditefled his body to be embalmed, and to be 
fent to his relations in the mod honourable manner. 
Magnanimity and heroifm, in which benevolence is an 
effential ingredient, are inconfiftent with cruelty, per- 
fidy, or any grovelling paffion. Never was gallantry in 
war carried to a greater height, than between the En- 
glilhand Scotch borderers before the crowns were unit-^ 
ed. The night after the battle of Otterburn, the vic- 
tors and vanquifhed lay promifcuoudy in the fame camp, 
without apprehending, the lead danger one from the o- 
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tlier. l^he manners of ancient w^amors were verf ^^ 

. ferent. Homer's hero, though fuBerior to ali in bodUy 
ftrength, takes every advantage of his enemy ; and ne- 
ver feels either compaflion or remorfe. The politic of 
the Greeks and Romaf)s in war, was to weaken the ftate 
by plundering its territory, and deftroying its people. 
Humanity with us prevails even in war. InJividoals 
not in arms are fecure, which faves much innocent 

- blood. Prifoners were fet at liberty upon paying a ran- 
fom ; and by Is/ter improvements in mannersy even that 
practice is left off, as too mercantile^ a more honoura- 
ble pra^ice being filbftitutedy vk/ a ca^fel for enrhange 
of prifoners. Humanity was carfied to a (lilt greater 

' height, in our late war with France, by an agreeoaelit 
between theDuke de Noailles and the Earl #f Stair^Tbkt 
^he hofpital»for the lick and wounded A>idier& ikottld fee 
fecure from all hoft ill ties. The -hiumaniiy offthe^Duke 4e 

-Randan, in the fame war, n^kes an illuilrious figure, 
even in theprefent age, remarkable for human ky to ene- 
mies. When the French troops were compelled 4o aban- 
<ion their conquefts in the eledtorate of Hanover> their 
Generals every where burned their magaftioes, and plun* 

• dered^he people. The Dukede Randan, who commanded 
^ in the oity Of Hanoverr pU't the^magif^rates in pofleffion of 
'* his megaztnesyerequfeiling them todrftribute^theoon^otfts 

among the pooFf and be w^is be(ide extremely vigikht-to 
> prevent his fokJiers from committing ads of violence *. 

T4ie 

* Such kifidrmefs in sn enemy from whom nothipg is expefled 

'^tmti«htef, isao iiIoftri6U8i«(laacftof bu^nanUy. .<And» ijiniiar 

.jQ(iaiic« vtill,notiimke,(he lei^ figure thati^ was dpoe.by.a.QaJUof 

.. inferior rank. ,,When.:Monr. Tbu^9t, during our late .war.- 50^th 

FrancCi appeared on the coafl of Scotland with three jymed vctfds, 

the terror he at firft fpread foon yielded to. admiration inrpifcd by 

his humanity. He paid a full price for etery thing he wanted ) and 

-ifl general behaved with fo rauchiiffftkirtty^ that a countryman.iKn- 

tured to compjaiq to him of anio^cer yrho had.tiken from Kim fif- - 

ty.or.fixty guineas. The ciBcer s|ckxu>wludg£d the hGi v. hut fa^d, 

that^he, "had divided tbe,money among hU men. Thurot ordered 

the* bflScer to give his bill for the money, which, he faid, (Ron Id be 

■ (topped out of-his pay^ if they were fo fortunate as to return to 

• France. Compare this incident With Jthat of the great ScifOOy^e- 
. lebraled in Roman flory^ y^lfo redore^^abeiftutiful bpide to,the brj^e- 
^ groom, and it will oot fuffer by the .corppa^^Ilpn. . An<:)thcr,-in0^ce 

' is no. lefs repiarkable, . Qne of. his ^Hic^r? gave a bill unon a mer- , 

^ "xhant 
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Tiie neceflity, of fortifying towns to guard from deftriw- 

tion the innocent and defencelefsyaffbrdsconvrncingevi* 

dence of the fftTage cruelty that prevailed in former times. 

By the growth o? humanity, fueh forti&cations have be* 

come leis frequent, and they ferve no purpofe at prefeot 

but to defend againft invafion; in which view a fmall 

/ortification^ if but fufficient for the garrifon, 19 greatly 

preferable ; being con (Iruded at a muchlefs eipence, and 

baving no mouths to provide for but the garr^fon on4y. 

In the progrefs of fociery there is commonly a semark* 

. able period, when focialand diflbcial paifions feem to 

bear equal fway, prevailing alternately. In the hidory 

of Alexander's fucceifors, ^re are frequent ioftances 

of crxielty, equallingthat of American favages 9 andin- 

''fiaiices no leis frequent of gratitude, of genetofity, and 

f even of clemency, that betoken manners highly poliOied. 

Ptolemy. of Egypt, having; gained a- cosnplete vi£tofy 

. over Demetrius, fon of Antigonus, reftored taiiknhis 

..equipage, his friends,. and his domeilics, ifaying, that 

**.ihey ought not to make war for pilunider, but for 

**. glory." Demetrius having defeated one of Ptolemy's 

• Geno'als, was jlefs^ delighted. with Uhe vi^ry, than 
: wfth ^the opportunity of rivalling his*aatagoafft in hu- 

• jmanity. ! The- fame Demetrius* having seSored liberty 
•CO the Athenians, wasti^ated by ibem.as a deid'^god; 

• andyetaftecwaid,'' in his adTerfity,'theip^te8 wereihut 

again ft 
'Cbanf in Frascc, for the pric'e of provrfitms purcb&fied by him. 
t Tfaurotiiaving accld«ntaHy feen the. bill^ iofDrnied •tlie.«oamry- 
r«iaaU}at it vra9;of.iio val^e^ re{>f(p)gn<ieii ((le oflfcer hiitorlyfor 
the cheat, and compelled hin»to, give a. hill upon a merchant, 
, who he knew, would' pay the money. At that very t4me, 
'^hurbt's men were in bad liTiTOo"Or» and were difpofed tp mutiny. 
''Id. foch'cipGQit^ftancea^ would not' Thwofr have been vexenfed, for 
-yjvviiik^g at a ffaud to.'vhicb.he ^as not acctiSary ?; Eut be.a>^d 
4 ell 'aloiigwith tlie (lri£l^R honour, ev-en at the^f^aard >o£ ,ainQtiny. 
pofomon honefty to an enemy is not a con:)nr).on, practice Jn war. 
*Thurot was ftri^Iy honeft in circuraftances that made t-he exer- 
tion of common honefty an a^l of the higheft m^goanimity.- Thefe 
-i&cudentso^ht to be held op to princes a« exmnples of tmeh^- 
•rMm- WaPiCtfjqijed on iothat.ro»/iner wowld frora defolatlpa and 
horror, be vConverted into a fair fit Id for acqni ring true military 
glory, and for •exerot/lng every manly virtue. I'feol, the, gi;e«teft 
fatisfaflion in paying this tribute of praifc to the memory , of that 
f^reat-OTan. H« w iU'be kept in- remembrance by every true-hearted 
J3ritan, though he died fighting a gaintl us. Bttt he died in thf 
£eld of honour, fighting for his coustry. 
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Againft him. Upon a change of fortune he \kid Hege to 
Athens, Vefolving to chadife that rebellious and ungrate- 
ful people. He aflembled the inhabitants in the theatre, 
furrounding them with his arm^, as preparing for a to- 
tal maiTacre. But their terror was (hort; he pronoun- 
ced their pardon, and beftowed on them ioo»ooo mea- 
fures of wheat. Piolomy, the fame who is mentioned 
above, having at the fiege of Tyre fummoned Androni- 
cus the Governor to furrender, received a provoking 
and contemptoous anfwer. The town being taken, 
Andronicus gave himfelfover for loft : but the King, 
thinking it below his dignity to refent an injury againft 
an inferior, now his prifbner, not only overlooked the 
affront, but courted 'Andronicus to be his friend. .Ed- 
ward the Black. Frincr'Ts an- in (lance of refined ^inaii^- 
ners, breakings like a fpark of fire, through ti^e gloom 
of barbarity. The Emperor Charles V. . after lofing 
30,000 men at the (lege of Metz, made anrjgnominious 
retreat, leaving his camp filled with fick j$!nd wounded, 
dead and dying. Though the war between htm and 
the King of France was carried on with unufual rancour, 
yet the Duke of Guife, governor of the town, exerted 
in thofeJ>arbarous times a degree of humanity that would 
make a fplendid figure even at prefent : He ordered 
plenty of food for thofe who were dying of hunger, ap- 
pointed furgeons to attend the fick and wounded, 
removed to the adjacent villages thofe who could bear 
motion, and admitted the remainder into the hofpitals 
that he had fitted up for his own foldiers ; thofe who 
recovered their health were fent home, with money to i 
defray the expence of their journey- 
In the period that intervenes between barbarity and 
humanity, there are not wanting inftances of oppofitc 
paillons in the fame perfon, governing alternately ; as if 
a man could this moment be mild and gentle, and next 
moment harlh and brutal. To vouch the obfervatiou, 
I beg leave to introduce two rival monarchs, who for 
many years diflreiTed their own people»anddifturbed Eu- 
rope, viz. the Emperor Charles, and the French King 
Francis. The Emperor, driven -by contrary winds on 
the coaft of France, was invited by Francis, who hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood^ to take fheUer in 

bis 
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his dominion 9) propofingan interview at Algues Mortesy 
a fea-port town. The Emperor inftantly repaired there 
In his galley ; and Francis, relying on the Emperor's 
honour, viiited him on (hipboard, and was received 
with every exprefllon of afFedlion. Next day, the Em- 
peror repaid the confidence repo fed in him: he landed 
at Aigues Mortes with as little precaution, and found 
a reception equally cordial. After twenty years of open 
boflilide?, or of facred enmity, after having formally 
given the lie, and challenged eaCh other to (ingle com- 
bat, affcr the Emperor had publicly inveighed again ft 
Francis as void of honour, and Francis had accufed the 
Emperor as murderer of his own Ton ; fuch behaviour 
will fcarce be thought confiilent with human nature. But 
thefe monarchs lived in a period verging from cruelty to 
humanity ; and fuch periods abound with furprifing 
changes of temper and conduft. In the prefent limes, 
fuch changes are unknown. 

Conqueft has not always the fame effift upon the 
manners of the conquered. The Tartars who fubdued 
China in the thirteenth century, adopted imovediately 
the Chinefe manners: the government, laws, cuftoms, 
continued without variation. And the fame happened 
upon their fecond conqueCl of China in the fcventeenth 
century. The barbarous nations alfo whocrulhed the 
Roman empire, ad^opted the laws, cuftoms, and man- 
ners of the conquered. Very different was the fate 
of the Greek empire when conquered by the Turk". 
That warlike nation. introduced every where their own 
laws and manners : even at this day they contir;ue a 
diftin6t people, as mucili as ever. The Tartars, as 
well as the barbarians who overthrew the Roman em- 
pire, were all of them rude and illiterate, deftiiute of 
laws, and ignorant of government. Such nations rea- 
dily adopt the laws and manners of a civilized people^ 
whom they admire. The Turks had laws and a regu- 
lar government j and the Greeks, when fubdued by 
them, were reduced by luxury and fenfuality to be ob« 
jeds of contempt, not of imitation. 

Manners are deeply affefted by perfecution. The 
forms of procedure in the Inquifition enable the inquifi- 
tors to ruin whom they pleafe. A perfon accufed is 
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not confronted with the accufer : every fort of accufation 
is welcome, and from every perfon : a child, a commoA 
proftitute, one branded with infamy, are reputable wic^ 
neiTes : a fon is compelled to give evidence again (I his 
father, and a woman againil her hufband. Nay, theper- 
fons accufed are compelled to inform againft tbemfelves» 
by guefllng what (in they may haye been guilty of. Such 
odious, cruel, and tyrannical proceedings, made all Spain 
tremble : every man dtftru(led his neighbour, and even his 
own family : a total end was put to friendfhip, and to fe- 
cial freedom. Hence the gravis and referve of a people* 
who have naturally all the vrvacity of a temperate clime - 
and bountiful foil *, Hence the profound ignorance of 
that people, while pth'er European nations are daily im- 
proving in every art and in every fcience. Human na- 
ture is reduced to its loweft ftate, when governed by fn- 
perftition, clo^thed with power. 

We proceed to another capital article 4n the hiftory 
of manners, viz. the felfifh and foetal branches of our 
nature, by which manners are greatly influenced. 
Selfifhnefs prevails among favages ; becaufe corporeal 

}>leafures are its chief obje^s ; and of thefe every 
avage is perfe^ly ferifible. Benevolence and kindly 
aflreSion are too refined for a favage* unlefs of the 
iimpleil kind, fuch as the ties of blood. «While arti- 
ficial wants were unknown, felfifhnefs made no figure ; 
and men, who are- not afraid of ever being in want* 
never think of providing again ft it ; and far lefs do 
they think of coveting what belongs to another. But 
men are not long contented with fimple neccflaries 5 
an unwearied appetite to be more and more comfort- 
ably provided, lea^ds them from necefiaries to conve- 
niencies, and from thefe to every luxury of life. 
Avarice turns headdrong; and locks and* bars, for- 
merly unknown, become neceifary to protect indivi- 
duals from the rapacity of their neighbours. When 
the goods of fortune, money in particular, come to 
be prized, felfiftmefs foon difplays itfelf. In Mada- 
gafcar, a man who makes a prefent of an ox or a calf, 

expedts 

- * Th^ populace of Spain, too low game for the toqaifitiony 
^ro-alnuidaQtly chearfaly perhaps more fo thta thofejof France. 
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experts the value in return, and fcruples not to fay, 
" You my friend, I your friend i you no my friend, 
** I no your friend ; I falamanca you, ypu falamanca 
" me." Salamanca means, the making a prefent. 
Admiral Watfon being introduced to the King of Ba* 
ba, in Madagafcar, was afked by hi) Majeiiy, what 
prefents^he had brought. Hence the cuftom, uni- 
verfal among barbarians, of always accofting a kiogy 
or any man of high rank, with prefents. The pecu* 
liar excellence of man, above all other animals, is 

* the capacity he has of improving by education and ez* 
ample. In proportion as his faculties refine, he ac- 
quires a reliih for fociety, and finds a pleafure in be* 
nevolence» generodty, and in every other kindly af- 
feftion, far above what felfifhnefs can afford. How 
agreeable is this icene 1 Alas ! too agreeable to laft 
for ever. 0()uience and luxury inflame the hoarding 
appetite ; and felfifhnefs at laft prevails as it did ori- 

. ginaUy. The felfifhnefs, however, of favages differs 
from that of pampered people. Luxury, confining a 
man's whole views to himfelf, admits not of friend- 
ihip» and fcarce of any other focial paffion* JBut 
where a. favage takes a liking to a particular perfon, 
the whole force of his focial affedion, being diredod 
toafiDgle object, becomes extremely fervid. Hence 
ihe unexampled friendfbip between Achilles and PatfO- 
dus in the Iliad; and hence many fuch friendihips 
among favages. 

But fhere is much more to be faid of the influence 
of opulence on manners. Rude and illiterate na- 
tions are tenacious of their laws and manners $ for 
they are governed by cuftom, which is more and more 
rivetted by length of time. A people, on the con- 
trary, who are polifhed by having paifed through va- 
rious fcenes, . are full of invention, and confttotly 

• thinking of new modes. Mangers in particular can 
sever be ftationary, in a nation. which is refined by 
prQfperity and the arts of ^eace. CJood government 
will advance men. to a high degree of civilbation ^ but 

f the ver^ befl government will not preferve them from 
Ljporruption, after becoming rich by ptofperity. ^Opu- 
lence begets luxury, add invigorates the appetite for 

fenf» 
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fcnfual pleafurc. The appetite, when Inflamed, is 
never contined within moderate bounds, but drags to 
, every objeft of gratification, without regard to pro- 
priety or decency. When Septimius Severus was 
eledted Emperor, he found on the roll of caufes de- 
pending before the judges in Rome no fewer than 
three thoufand accufations of adultery. From that 
moment he abandoned all thoughts of attempting a 
reformation. Love of pleafure is fimilar to love of. 

U money ; the more they are indulged, the more they 
are inflya^. Polygamy is an incentive to the vice 
againd nature ; one a^ of incontinence leading to 
others, without end. When the Sultan Achmet waa 
depofed at Condantinople, the people breaking into 
the houfe of one of his favourites, found not a fingle 
woman. It is reported of the Algerines, that in many 
of 'their feraglios there are no women. For the fame 
reafon, polygamy is far from preventing adultery ; a 
truth finely illuftrated in Nathan's parable to EHivid. 
What judgment, then, are we to form of the opulent 
cities London and Paris, where pleafure is the ruling * 
paflion, and where riches are coveted as inilruments of 
fenfualiry ? What h to be expe^ed but a pefliferous 
corruption of manners ? Selfi(hnefs, ingroiling the 
whole foul, eradicates patriotifrn, and leaves not a 

'^ cranny for foclal virtue. If in that condition men ab- 
ftain from robbery or from murder, it is not love of 
juftice that reftrains them, but dread of minifliment. 
Babylon is arraigned by Greek writers ^j* luxury, 
fenfuality, and profligacy. But Babylon reprefents 
the capital of every opulent kingdom, ancient and 
modern. The manners of all are the fame ; for 
power and riches never fail to produce luxury, fen- 
fuality, and profligacy. Canghi Emperor of China, 
who d fed in the year 1722, deferves to be recorded 
in the annals of fame, for refilling the foftnefs and effe- 
minacy of an A-fiatic court. Far from abandoning 
himfelf to fenfual pleafure, he pafl>d feveral months 
yearly in the mountains of Tartary, moftly on horfe- 
back, and declining no fatigue. Nor in that fituatioa 
were aflFairs of ftate negleSed : many hours he bor- 
rowed from deep, to hear his miniltersy and to iflfue 

orders. 
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orders. How few monarchs, bred up like Cangbi in 
the downy indolence of a feraglio, have refolution to 
wichdand th^ temptations of fenfual pleafure ! 

In no other hiftory is the influence of profperity and 
opulence on manners fo confpicuous as in that of old 
Rome. During the fecond Punic war, when the Ro- 
mans were reduced by Hanq^ibal to fight pro arls et 
focis^ Hiero King of Syracufe fent to Rome a large quan- 
tity of corn, with a golden ftatue of Viftory, weighing 
three hundred and twenty pounds, which the fenate ac- 
cepted. But tho' their finances were at the lowed ebb, 
they accepted but the lighted. of forty golden vafes, pre- 
fented to them by the city of Naples ; and politely re- 
turned,with many thanks, fonie golden vafes fent by the 
city of Pxilum, in Lucania. A rare indance of magnani- 
mity ! But no degree of virtue is proof againft the cor- 
ruption of conqued and opulence. Upoti the influx of 
Aiiatic riches and luxury, the Romans abandoned them- 
felves to every vice : they became in particular wonder- 
fully avaricious, breaking thro* every redraint of juftice 
and humanity *. Spain, in particular, which abounded 
with gold aiid (ilver, was for many years a (bene, not 
only of oppreifion and cruelty, but of the bafeft trea- 
chery, praflifed againft the natives by fuccedive Ro- 
man generals in order to accumulate wealth. Lucul- 
lus, who afterward made a capital dgure in the Mithri- 
datic war, attacked Cauca, a Celtiberian city, with- 
out the flighted provocation. Some of the principal 
citizens repaired to his camp with olive-branches, 
defiriog to be informed upon what conditions they 
could purchafe bis friendibip- It was agreed, that 
they fhould give hodages, with an hundred talents 
of (ilver. They alfo, confented to admit a gar- 
rifon of 2000 men, in order, as Luculius pretended, 

to 

♦ Poftquam divitis honori cflTe coepercnt, et eas gloria, 
imptrium, potentia, fequebatur ; hebefcere virtus, paupertat 
probro haberi, innocentia pro malevolentia duci, ccepit. Igittxr 
ex divitiis javentutem luxuria, atqae avaritii, cum fuperbia in- 
vafcre. Salluft. Bell. Cat. c. i a.— [In Engliih thus : *» After 
** it had become an honeur to be rich, and glory, empire, and 
" power, became the attendants of riches, virtue declined a- 
'* pace, poverty vtw reckoned dirgraceful, and innocence was 
"held fecret malice. Thus to the introdudkion of riches our 
*« "youth owe their luxury, their avarice, and pride/'] 
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to protedb them againft their enemies. Bat how were 
they proteded ? The gates were opened by the gar- 
rifon to the whole army; and the inhabitants were 
btitch^ed, without didinftion of fex or age. What 
other remedy had they* but to invoke the gods pre- 
fiding over oaths and covenants, and to pour out exe-. 
crations againft the Romany for their perfidy f Lu« 
cullns, enriched with the fpoils of the town, felt no 
remorfe for leaving - 20,000 perfons dead upon the 
fpot- Shortly after, having laid (lege to Intercatia, 
he folicited a treaty of peace. The citizens, re- 
proaching htm with the Daughter of the Cauceans, 
a(ked, whether^ in making peace, he was not to em- 
pby the^ fame right hand, and the fame faith, he had 
already pled|ed to their countrymen ? Seroclins Gal- 
ba, another Roman general, perfaaded the Lufitanians 
to lay down their arms, promiGng them a fruitful ter- 
ritory inftead of their .own mountains ; and having 
thus got them into his power, he ordered all of them ' 
to be murdered. Of the few that efceped Viriaina 
was one, who, in a long and bibody war again ft the 
Romans, amply avertged the m^fCacte of his cou«tfy»- 
men. Our author Appian reports, that Galba; fur- 
padihpr even Lucultus in covetoufnefif/ diftributcd but 
a' fmall (hare of the plunder among the foldiers, con- 
verting the bulk of it to his own ufe. He adds, thait 
though Galba was one of • the richeft men in Rome> 
yet he never fctupled at lies nor perjury to procure 
raoneyi But the corruption wa=s general : Galba -being 
accufed of many mifdefneanors, was acquitted by the 
fenate, through the force of bribes. A tribe* of the 
Celttberians, who had long 'ferved the Romans again ft 
the Lufitanians, had an offer made them by Titus 
Dfdius of a territory in their . neighbourhood, lately 
conquered by him, H§ appointed them a day to re- 
ceive poflfeffion > and havrog inclofed them in^his camp, 
under- Ihew of frfendflirp, he put them aH to the 
fwordi for which mighty deed he obtained the honour 
of a triumph* The double-dealing and treachery of 
the Roroows^ in their lall war againA Carthage^ isbe- 
yofid example. T^he Carthaginian? i fufpeairtg that a 
ftorm wa5 gathering . agarnll thetti, fent deputies, to. 

Rome*' 
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Rome for fecuring peace at any rate. The featte, m 
appearance, were difpofed to amicable mcafores, de« 
manding only hoftage^; and yet, though three hundred 
hoilages were delivered without lofs of time, the Ro- 
man army landed at Utica^ The Carthaginian depu* 
ties attended the confuls therr» defiring.to kaow what 
more was to be done on their part. They were re« 
quired tO' deliver up their aitfils ; which they chearfaily 
did, imagining that they were now certain of peace. 
Indead of which, they received peremptory orders to 
evacuate the city, with their wives amd children, and 
to^ak^&up no habitation within eighty furlongs of the 
fea« In perufing^ Appian's hidory of that memorable 
events compaffion for the diftrefjfed Carthaginians is 
lliAed by indignation at their treachecous opprefibrs^ 
Durft the nMmdefs, after. fuch treachery, talk of Pu- 
nica fides? JThe profligacy of the Roman peopie^ 
during th^ triafQvirateof Csefar, Pompey, and Craf- 
fufy is'painted- in* lively colours by the fame, author; 
*' For a lopg.time^ di^rder and confulicm overfptead 
" the'Coain>oiiW!dai»h: no: o^e was^obtained b^t by 
" faftioB^ brtbcry,f or criminal, fervke: no man waa 
" aiham&d to buy votes^ which were- fold, in openf 
" market. One man- there was j who, to obtain a 
" lu€ra<ttve ofik«,< cx-pended eight hundred talents (i), 
** III men enrkrhied themftilves wth public money, or 
*' with bri^s: no honed maa would Hand candida^te 
'^ for an office ; and into a ntuation:fo iniferable wa» 
*' the commonwealth' reduced* that once, for eight 
" months it hadi nota fingle: maigiftratc;" Cicero, 
vit'ffm^%& Atticiisv thatClodiaswas.'acquittvd 'by the- 
inflW«aoe^. of Craffusv expreffes himfdf in the f'^lioW*- 
ingi worckr: *^ Biduo, per unum= fervum, et< eunft et^ 
*'gl^diatofio'ludo,'Confi3ci«Jt0tiiOT negoiium. Accetw. 
" fivit ad fe, proimfit, intcrceliit, dedit. Jam vero, 
** O dii bbni, rem perditam! etiam no6tes certarum 
** uiulieruni, arque adolefcentulorum npbilium, intro- 
'* do^ioifes nonnuliis judicibiis pro^ mercedis cumdo* 
*'fuefuait.//f '/*.'•* Ptulemy King of E^ypt- was- dei' 
* ' thromed 

(/) Abhtit i5t),;o<o6l. St^rlLrtg: (i) Lib. i. epift. 13. " 
* '* In ivro days he" completed the affair, by the means of 
*' one flave, a gladiator. Hf 'fesit^fpi- biiA, and by promifes, 

** wheedling> 
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throned by his fubjedls for tyranny. Having repaired 
to Rome for protedioD» be found means to poiTon the 
greater part of an hundred Egyptians, his accufers, and 
to aflaflinate Dion, their chief. And yet thefe crimes, 
perpetrated in the heart of Rome, were fuifered to pafs 
with impunity. But he had fecured the leading men by 
bribery, and was protefted by Pompey. The following 
inftance is, if poflible, ftill more grofs : Ptolomy, King 
of Cyprus, had always been a faithful ally to the Ro- 
mans. But his gold, jewels, and precious moveable?, 
were a teoipting bait to the avarice of Rome ; and all 
was confifcated by a decree of the people, without 
even a pretext. Money procured by profligacy, is not 
commonly hoarded up ; and the Romans were no lefs 
voluptuous than avaricious. Alexander ab Alexandre 
mentions the Fanian, Orchian, Didian, Oppian, Corne- 
lian, A ncian, and Julian laws, for repreflin? luxury of 
drefs and of eating, all of which proved ineffedtual. 
He adds, that Tiberius had it long at heart to contrive 
fome effe£tual law againft luxury, which nowiiad fur- 
pailed all bounds ; but that he found it impracticable to 
item the tide. He concludes, that by tacit agreement 
among a corrupted people all fumptuary laws were in 
e(fe6t abrogated ; and that the Roman people, abandon- 
ing themfelves to vice, broke through every reilraint of 
morality and religion (I). Tremble, O Britain, on the 
brink of a precipice! how little diftant in rapacity from' 
Roman fenators are the leaders of ihy people ! 

Riches produce another lamentable effe^ : they en- 
ervate the pofleffor, and degrade him into a coward. 
He who commands the labour of others, who eats with- 
out hunger, and refts without fatigue, becomes feeble 
in mind, as well as in body, has no confidence ill his own 
abilities, and is reduced to flatter his enemies, becaufe 
he hath not courage lo brave them. 

SelfiOinefs, 

^* wheedling, and krge gifts, he gained his point. Grood God ! 
*' to what an infamous height has corruption at length arrived 1 
<^ Some judges vrere rewarded with a night^s lodging of certain 
*^ ladiea; and others, for an illuftrious bribe, hi^ fome yottOg 
•* boys oi noble family introduced to them.'* 

(/) Lib. 3. cap, II, 
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SelJOifleffiy am^Dg the rude and illiterate^ is rough, 
blunts And. uadifguifed. Selfiihoefs,. which, in an opu- 
lent kingdom, ufurps the place of patriotlfai, is fraooth, 
reSnefl, .and covered with a veil. Pecuniary intereft, a 
IdWiObjflft, ffiuft be covered with the thickeft veil : 
AQilMtiQa,.]efs di(honoui4ible, is k(s covered: but de- 
licacy, AS to charafler and love of fame, is fo honour- 
able, that even the thmneft veil is thought unneceffary. 
Jiiftory juftifies thefe obfervations. During the profpe- 
rity of Greece and Rome, when patriotifni was the 
ruliag pa^n,. no maaever thought of employing a ho* 
fiiie weapon, but againil the enemies, of his country: 
fwords were not worn during peace, nor do we ever 
read of, a private duel. The frequency of duels In mo* 
derniinaes, is no flight fymptom of degeneracy ; regafd- 
lefsof our country, felfiHinefs is exerted withotft dif- 
,gttife, when reputation or chara^er is jn queflion ; and 
. a .fiige ienfe of .honour prompts revenge for every ima- 
gined .^xont^-without regard to juftioc. How much more 
manlyand patriotic was the behaviour of Themiftocles, 
w hen infulted by the Lacedemonian general, in delibe- 
rating about the concerns of Greece! *• Strike," faya 
he, " but &ft hearrae." 

When a nation, formerly in a flouriihing ftate, is de- 
prdTed by luxury and felfifhneis, what follows next ? 
l^t the Egyptians anfwer the queftion. That unhappy 
people having, for many ages, been a prey to every bar- 
barous invader, are now become effeminate, treacher- 
ous, cruel, and corrupted with every vic^ that debafes 
humanity. 'A nation in its infancy, however favage, 
is fttfceptable of every improvement; but a nation, 
worn out with age and difeafe, is fufceptible of no im- 
provement. There is no remedy, bat to let ihe natives 
die out, and to re-people the country with better men. 
I fly from a fceneTo difmal, to one that will give no 
pain. Light is intended by our Maker for adion, and 
darkaeft for reft., (n the fourteenth century, the fliops 
in Paris were opened at four in the morning: at.prefent 
a (hop-keeper is fcarce awake at feven. The King of 
France dined at eight in the morning, and retired to h« 
chamber the fame hour in the evening ; an early hour at 
prefent for public amuferoentSr The Spaniards adhere 
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to ancient cutloms *• Their Xing, to this day, dioes 
precifely At noon, and fups no lefs precifeij tt nine in 
the evening. During the reign 6f Henry VIII. faftiiqn- 
able people in England breakfaded at feven in the mofn- 
ingx and dined at ten in the forenoon, fn Elizabeth's 
time, the nobillity, gentry, and (Indents dined at eleven 
foreuoon* and fupped between five and (iz afternooa. 
In the reign of Charles II. four in the afternoon was 
the appointed hour for adling plays: at prefent, even 
dinner is at a later hour. The King of Yeman, the 
greatefl prince in Arabia Foeiix, dines at nine in the 
morning, fups at .five afternoon, and goes to reft at e- 
leven. From this fliort fpecimen it appears, that the 
occupations ,of day-li^^Iit commence gradually later and 
later j as if there was a tendency in polite nations cf 
converting night into day, and day Into night. ^ Nothing 
happens without a caufe. Light difpofes to aflion, 
jdarknefs to red : the diverfions of day are tournaments, 
. hunting, racing, and fuch like active exercifes : the 
diverfions of night are fedentary ; plays, cards, converfa- 
tlon. Bails are of a mixed nature j partly adtive, in 
dancing ; partly fedentary, in conver fing. Formerly, 
aflive exercifes prevailed among a roBuft and plain peo- 
ple : the milder pleafures of fociety prevail as manners 
refine. Hence it is, that candle-light amufements are 
now faihionable in France, and in other poii(hed coun- 
tries : and when fuch arnufements are much reliOied, 
they baniih the robuft exercifes of the field. Balls, I 
conjeduf e, were formerly more frequent in day-light : 
at prefent, candle-light is their favourite time ; the ac- 
tive part is, at that time, equally agreeable ; and the 
fedentary part much more Co, 

Gaming is the vice of idle people. Savages are ad- 
ji£ted to gaming i and thofe ol North- America, in par- 
ticular, are fond to didradlion of a game termed the 
Platter. A iofing gametter will ftrip himfclf to the 
fkin ; and fome have been known to (lake their liberty, 
though by them valued above all other bleilings. Ne- 
groes in the (lave^oaft . of Guinea will ftakc their 
wivc^, their children^*- and even ~ themfelves. Taci* 

tus 

* Manners and fafliians feldom change, where womca are locked 
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tns (/), talking of gaming among the Germans, fays, 
•* Extremo ac novilfimo ja*6lu delibertate et de corpora 
** contendant *." The Greeks were an active and 
rprightly people, conftantly engaged in war, or in cul- 
tivatiiig the fine arts. They had no leifure for ganiinp:, 
nor any knowledge of it. Happy for them was iheir 
ignofance; for no other vice tends more to render men 
felfifl), dilhoneft, and in the modf/h ftyle, diHionour- 
able. A gamefter, a friend to no man, is a bitter enemy 
to himfelf. Theiuxiirious of the prefent age pafs every 
hour in gaming, that can be fpared from leiifjjai plea- 
fure. Idlenefs is their excufe, as it is gmong faVages; 
and they would in fcwne degree beexcu fable, were they 
never adluated by a more difgraceful motive. 

Write rs do not carefu-lly diltfngui(h particular cuftoms 
from general manners. Formeily, women were not 
admitted upon the Hage in France, haly, or England. 
At that very time, none but women were admitted in 
Spain. From that faihion it would bef rafli to infer, 
that women have more liberty in Spain, than in the 
other countries mentioned; for the contrary is true. 
In Hindoftan, eftabliihed cudom prompts women to 
burn themfclves alive, with the bodies of their deceafed 
huibands; but from that lingufer cuftonr, it would be 
a falfe inference, that the Hindow women are ejther 
more bold, or more afFeflionate to their hulbahds, than 
in other countries. The Polanders, even after they be- 
came Chriftians in the thirteen'th feentury, adhered to 
the culloitis of their forefathers, the- Sarmatiails ; the 
killing, for example, infants born deformed, and men 
debilitated by age; which would betoken horrid bar- 
barity, if it were not a lingular cuftom. Roman Catho- 
lics imagine, that there is no religion in England nor in 
Holland, becaufe, from a fpirit of civil liberty, all 
fefts are there tolerated. The encouragement given 
to aflaffination in Italy, where every church is a Tanc- 
tuary, makes (Irangers raflily infer, that the Italians are 
all aflaflins. Writers fometimes fall into an oppoiite 
miftake, attributing to a particular nation, certain man- 
C z ' Dcrs 

(/) Dc Moribus Germanorum, cap. 24. 

* " For their Uft throw, the/ Hake th«ir liberty aai.lifc.'*, 
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nets and cuftoms common to allnationsfniOfie or other 
period of their progrefs. It is remarked by Heraclidcs 
Ponticus, as peculiar Co the Atbamanesy that the men 
fed the flocks^ and the women cultivated the ground. 
This has been the pradice of all natioosy in their pro- . 
grefs from the ihepherd ftateto^that of huibandry; asd 
is at prefent the pra^ice among American favages. The 
fame author obferves, as peculiar to the Celt« and A- 
phitaei, that they leave their doors ^open without haz- 
ard of theft. But thatpraflice is common amoQg all 
favages in the firft ftage of fociety, before the ufe of mo- 
ney is known. 

Hitherto there appears as great uniformity in the 
progrefs of manners, as* can r.ea£bnably be.expe^eda- 
moag fo many different nations. There is one exception) 
extraordinary indeed, if true, which is, the. manners of 
the Caledonians* defcribed by Ofliao, manners fo.pure 
and refined, as fi:arce to be equalled in the moA culti- 
vated nations. Such manners, among a people in 
the firft ftage of fociety, acquainted with no <arts but 
hunting and making war, would, [acknowledge, be 
miraculous: and yet, to fuppofe all to be inveaced by 
an illiterate favage, ieems little lefs miraculous. One, 
at firfl view, will, without hefitation, dieckre the %hck 
a pure fidlion ; for how is it credible, that a ^people, 
rude at prefent, and illiterate, were, ia the infancy of 
their fociety, highly refined in fentiments and manners ' 
And yet, upon a more accurate infpeftion, many we^ighty 
confiderations occur to balance that opinion. ' 

From a thoufand circumftances it appears, thatfifae 
works of Oifianiare not a late- production. Tfeeyare 
compofed in an old dialed of the Celtic to%ue ; -and 
as, nil of late, they were known only in the Highlands 
of Scotland,-rfie author muft have been a Caledonian. 
The tranflator (w) faw, in the Ifle of -Sky, the fiift 
four books of the poem Fingal, written in a fair hand, 
on vellum, and bearing date in the year 1403. The na- 
tives believe that poem to be very ancient : every perfon 
has paffages of it by heart,.tra9fmitted by memory from 
their forefathers. Their dogs bear commonly the iranie 

of 

(m) Mr. Macphcrfon, ^ . 
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of Luatliy BraD> &c. mentioned iff tliefe poems, as our 
doga do of Pompey and Csefar *• Many otber particn- 
larr- might be mentioned; but thefe are fufficient to 
evince, that the work muft have exifted at teail three - 
or four centuries. And, taking that for granted, I pro- 
ceed to certain confiderationy tending to evince, that 
the manners deicribed in Oilian were Caledonian man- 
nersy and not a pure fii^ion. And after perufing with 
attention thefe confiderations, I am not afraid, that e- 
ven the moft incredulous will continue altogether un- 
(haken. 

It is a noted and well-founded obfervation, That 
manners are never painted to the fife by aoy one to 
whom they are not famih'ar. It is not difficult to draw 
the outlines of imaginary manners 5 but to fill up the 
pi^ure with alt the variety of tints that manners alfume 
indifferent fituations, uniting,all in one entire whoie,— • 
** hie labor, hoc opus eft. Yet the maiiners here fup- 
pofed to be invented; are delineated in a variety oF in- 
cideiHs, oi (entiments, of images, and of illufion?, mak>- 
ing one entire picture, without once deviating- into the 
ilighteft incongruity. Every fcene in Oflian relates to 
hunting, to frghting, and to love^ the hie occupations 
of men, in the original ffate of fociety : there is not 
a fingle image^ (tmile, nor iihilton, but what is borrowed 
from that ftate> "without a jarring circumflance. Sup- 
poiing all to be mere invention, is^ it not amazing to find 
no mention of Highland Clans, nor of any name now 
in ofe i h it not ftill more amazing, that there is not 
the (lighted hint of the Chriftian religioi>, not even in a 
metaphor or illulion ? Is it not equally amazing, that^ in 
a work wher^ deer's flelh is frequently mentioned, and 
a curious method of roafting it, there ihould not be a 
word of fifli as food, which is fo common in later times*? 
Very few Highlanders know that their forefathers did 
not eat fi(h; and, fuppofing it to be known, it would 
C 3 require 

♦ In the Ifle of Skf, the mtns of the cMe of Danfcaich, upon 
ao iaac«efible rock hangixig; over the fea, are ftiil vifibte. That 
caftle, as vouched by traditioa, belonged to Cuchdllin, Lord of 
ihsit Ifle, whofe hiftory is recorded in the Poem of FingaJ. Upon 
the green before the caftle there is a great (lone, to which, ac- 
cordmg to the fame traditioo, bis dog Luath was chained. 
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require attention more than human, never once to men- 
lion it. Can it be luppofcd, that a modern writer could 
be fo conftantly on his guard, as never to mention com* 
nor cattle? in a (lory fo fcanty of poetical images, the 
fedentary h'fe of a fhepherd, and the induftry of a buf- 
bandman, would make a capital figure : the cloven foot 
would fomewhere appear. And yer, in all the works 
of Oillan, there is no mention of agriculture ; and but 
n (light hint of a herd of cattle in one or two illufions. 
I willingly give all advantages to the unbeliever. Sup- 
pofing the author of Oflian to be a late writer, embel- 
iiftied with every refinemeat of modern education : yet, 
even upon tl/at fuppofition, he is a miracle, far from 
being equalled by any other author, ancient or mo- 
dern. 

Bqt difficulties multiply, when it is taken into the ac- 
count, that the poems of OiTian have exitled three or 
four centuries at lead. Our Highlanders, at prefent, 
are rude and iiiiterate: and were, in faA» little better 
than favages, at t^ie period mentioned. N0W9 to hold 
the manneis defcribed in that work to be imaginary, is 
in efFe£t, to hold, that they were invented by a High- 
land favage^ acquainted with the rude manners of his 
country, but utterly unacquainted with every other 
fy ftcm of manneis. From what fourcedid he draw the 
refined mannerji-^b dclicioufly painted by him? Suppo- 
fing him to-iiave been a traveller, of which w« have not 
the Oifihted hint, the manners, at that period, of France, 
of L«iy, and of other neighbouring nations, were little 
lefs barbarous than thofe of his own country. J can 
difcover no lource, other than dire^ infpiraifon. In a 
word, whoever fcrlcufly believes the manners of Oflian 
to be Hditious, may well fay, with the religious enthu- 
fiaft, ** Credo, quia impoflibiie eft :'* [1 believe it, be- 
caufe it is impoflible j - 

But further : The uncommon talents of the author 
of this woilc will cheerfully, be acknowledged by every 
reader of tafte : he certainly was a great mafter in his 
way. Now, whether the work be late, or compofed 
four centuries ago, a man of fucb talents inventing ao 
hirtorical faMe, and laying the fcene of a6tion among fa- 
vages in the hunier-ftate, would naturally fiame a fyf- 

tcm 
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tem of manners, the bed fuited, in his opinion, to that 
ftate. What then could tempt hiin to adopt a iyftecn of 
manners (o oppofite to any notion he could frame of 
lavage manners ? The abfurdity is'fo grofs, that we are 
forced, however reluctantly, to believe, that tliefc man- 
ners are not filElttious ; but, in reality, the manners of 
bis country, coloured, perhaps, or a little heightened, 
according to the privilege of an^pic poet. And, once 
admitting that fa6l, there can be no heiltation in afcri- 
bing that work to Oflian, fon of Fingal, whofe name 
it bears : we have no better evidence for the authors of 
fevcral Greek and Roman books. Upon the fame evi- 
dence we muft believe, that Offian lived in the reign of 
the Emperor Caracalla, of whom frequent mention is 
made under the defignacion of Caracul the Great King ; 
at which period the fliepherd flate was fcarce known in 
Caledonia, and huibandry not at all. Had he lived fo 
late as the twelfth century, when there were flocks and 
berds in that country, and fome fort>f agriculture, a 
poet of genius, fuch as Oflian undoubtedly was, would 
bave drawn from thefe his fined images. 

The foregoing confideratlons, I am perfuaded,. would 
not fail to tonv^rt the moll incredulous, were it aor 
for a confequence extremely improbable^ that a people, 
little better at prefent than favages, were, in their pri- 
mitive hunter-ftate, highly refined ; for foch Oflian dc- 
fcribes them. And yet it is not lefs improbable, that 
fuch manners fhould be invented by any illiterate High- 
land bard. Let a man' chufe either fide, the difficulty 
cannot be folved, but by a miracle. What (hall we con- 
clude upon the whole? for the mind cannot forever re-- 
main in fufpenfc. As dry reafoning has left us in a di-- 
lemma, tafte, perhaps, and feeling may extricate us. 
May not the cafe be here as in real painting? A portrait 
drawn from fancy may referable the human vifage ; but 
fuch peculiarity of countenance and expreffion, as (eives 
to diftinguifh a certain perfon from every other, is al- 
ways wanting. Prefent a poi trait to a man of ta(\e, ' 
and he will be at no lofs to fay, whether it be copied 
from the life, or be the produdl of fancy. If Olfian 
paint ,fiom fancy, the cloven foot will appear : but if 
his portraits be complete, fo as to cxprels every pecu-- 
C 4 llarrty 
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]iiiricy of clisrsder, why Aiould we doubt of tbtff 
beins copied from life ? In that view, the reader, I am 
hopeful, will not think his time tbrownawaj in e^attiin- ' 
ing foine of Odian's ftriking pidlures. 1 fee not any O' 
thcr refource. 

Love of fame is painted by Offito as the ruling pa(* 
fion of his countrymen, the Caiedontans. Warriors ure 
every where defcribed as efteeming it their chief hap* 
pinefs to be recorded in the fongt of the' blu^ds : that 
feature is never wanting b any of Odian's beroes. Take 
the following in (lances: *^ King of the roaring Stru- 
" mon," faid the rifing joy of Pingal, ** do I behold thee 
** in arms after thy urength has failed ? Often bath 
** Momi (hone in battles, like the beam of the riling 
•* fun,when he difperfes the dorms of the hill, and brings 
<* -peatre to the glittering fields. But* why didlb thou 
•* notTcft in thine age ? Thy renown is in the fbn}^; 
«* the people behold thee, and blefs the depaftui^^ of 
*< mighty Momi (/r). Son of FingaJ, he faid, why buttiar 
«* the foul of Gaul ? My heart beats high : my fteps are 
** difordereds and my hand trembles on my fword. 
** When I look toward- the foe, my foul lightens before 
" ifle, and I fee their deeping hoft. Tremble thus Ae 
'< fouls of the valiant in battles of thefpear^ Hovr 
** would the foul of Momi rife, if we fhould rufii oa 
«* the foe ! Our renown would grow in the fong, and 
« our fteps be (lately in the eye of the brave • (9). 

That a warrior has ac<juired his fame, is a confotation 
jrt every diftrefs ; ** Carril, faid the King in fecret, the 
** ftrength of Cuchullin fails. My d^ys are with the 
** years that are psi\ ; and no morning of mine (hail 
«< arife. They (hall feek me at Temora-, but I (hall 

not 

(«) Lathmon. 

» Love of fame is a laudable paflion, which every man varne* 
bjmfelf upon. Fame in war is acquired by courage and candour, 
which are cftcemed by all : it is not acquired by fighting for fpoil, 
becaufe avarice is defpifed by all. The fpoils of an cnenay were 
difplayed at a Rotoan triumph, not for their own fake, but a« a 
mark of vidkory. When nations at war degenerate from love of 
fame to love of gain, ftratagcm, deceit, breach of faith, and every 
fort of immorality, are never-failing confequenccs. 

(0) Lathmon. 
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" not be foond. Cormac Will Weep in his hall, and fay, ^ 
** Where is Tura's chief? But my name is renowned, 
«* my fame in the foag <tf bards. The youth will fay 
*« in fecFct, • O let me die as Cuchullin died : renown 
'* clothed *him like a rol)e ; and the light of his fame . 
** is great.* Draw the arrow from my fide ; and lay 
** eizcbuHin below that oak. Place the fhield of Caith- 
" bat near, that they may behold me amid the arms of 
** my fiat^crs (/ )." Firigal fpeaks : ** UlHn, my aged 
** barid, take the fhip of the King. Carry Ofcar to Sel- 
** ma, and let the daughters of Morven weep. We 
** fliali fight in Erin for the race of fallen Cormac. The 
" days of my years begin to fail : I feel the weaknefs of 
" my arm. My fathers bend from their clouds to re- 
*» ceire their grey-hait'd fon. But, Tremor!' before 
'* I go hence, one beam of my fame fhall rife: in fame 
" fhall my days end, 'as my years begun : my life fliall 
" be one ftrcam of light to other times (y)." Offian 
fpeaks: *• Did thy beamy laft, O Ryno! flood the 
** ftrength x>f car-borne Ofcar *! Fingal himfelf paiTed 
** away, and the halls of his fathers have forgot his Heps, 
'* And fcalt thou remain, aged bard, when the mighty 
'* have failed? But my fiime fhall remain; and grow 
" like the mighty oak of Morven, which lifts its broad 
" head to the ftojm, and rejorceth in the courfe of the 
" wind (f )." 

The chief caufe of affliftion, when a young man la 
cot off in battle is, his not having received his fame : 
" And fell the fwifteft in the race," faid the King, «* the 
'* firft to bend the bow ? Thou fcarce haft been known 
•* to me 5 tvhy did young Ryno fall? But flecp thou 
•• foftly on Lena, Fingal fliall foon behold thee. Soon 
" fha^l my voice be heard no more, and ray footfteps 
" ceafe to be feen. The bards will tell of FingalV 
C 5 " name : 

ip) ThedestnofCuchulKn. 

(f) Tcmora, 
* Several of Offian's heroes arc defcribed as fighting in cars. 
The Britons in general fought in that manner. Britanni dinnica t 
noofequifatu modo, aut pedite, verumet btgis et cvlribne. Pojh^ 
ponlusMela, 1. 3.-- [In Englilh thus: ^' The Britooft fight, uoc 
*^ only with cavalry, or foot, bat alio with curs aAdclisri^tfi/'i 

{r) Bcrrathon. 
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** name: the ftones will t^lkiof me. Bat, Rynol thou 
•'art low indeed, thou hall not received thy farae. Ui- 
^* lin, ftiike the harp for Kyno ; tell what the chief 
•* would have been. Farewel, thou firft Jn every field. 
•* No more fliall I direa ihy dart. Thou tharhaft been 
•« fo fair; 1 behold thee not.— Farewel (0'- ** Cal- 
** thron fuflied into th^ ftream : I bounded forward on 
*' iwy fpear: Teutha'a race, fell before us: night came 
** rolling down, Dunthalnio gelled on a rock, amidfl: 
'* an aged wood : the rage of his bofoni burned againft 
. ** the car-borne CaUhron. But Cakhron Hood in his 
*• grief; he mourned the fallen Colmar : Colmar (lain in 
** youth, before his fame arofc {«)." 

Lamentation for jofs of fame. Cuchullin fpeaks: 
** But, O ye ghofts of the lonely Cromla ! ye fouls of 
•' chiefs that are no more ! be ye the companions of 
'* Cuchullin, and talk to him in the cave of hi« forrow, 
**. For nevet more ihail I be renowned among the mighty 
** in the land. I am like a beam that has (hone ; like 
*' a mid that has fled away when the bladof the morn- 
** ing came, and brightened the fliaggy fide of the hill. 
•^ Connal, talk of arms no more : departed is my fame. 
*'. My fighs Ihall be on Cromla's wind, till my foot- 
•' fteps ceafe to be feen. And tbqu, white-bafom'd 
**" Brageia, mourn over the fall of niy^ame ; for, van- 
" qaiihed, never will I return to thee* thou fun-beam 
•• ot Dunfcaich (*)." 

' Lpve of rame begets heroic actions, which go hand ^ 
in hand with elevated fentiments : of the former there 
are examples in every page; of the lacter lake the fol- 
lowing examples : ** And let him come," replied the 
King. ** I love a foe like Cathmpr : his foul is great ; * 
'* his arm flrong, and his battles full of fame. But the 
•* li.tle foul is like a vapour that hovers round the marfhy 
•* lake, which never rifes on the green hill, left the 
** winds meet it there (y)" Offian fpeaks: ** But let 
* us fly,fonofMorni, Lathmordcfcendsthchill. Then 

•* let 

(/) Fingal. • . 
(«) Coithon and Colmar. 
(jf) FiBgai. , 

(jf) Lathmon. 
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•* let our fteps be flow, replied the fair-hairM Gaul, left 
'* the foe fay with a fmile, Behold the warriors of night : 
** ihey are like ghofts, terrible in darknefs; but ihey - 
" melt away before the beam of the Eaft (z)." ** Son 
** of the feeble hand," faid Laihmon, ** <hall my hoft 
•* defcend ! They are but two, and ihall a thoufand 
•• lift their fteel ! Nuah would mourn in his hall for the 
•• departure of Lathmor/s fame : his eyes would turn 
•* from Lathmon, when the dread of hfs feet a ppi cached. 
** Go thou to the heroes, fon of Duiha, for I behold 
*' the flately fteps of Ollian. His fame is worthy of 
*' my fteel; let him fight with Lithmon (a)." ** Fin- 
•* ^al doth not dtligh"t in battle, tfiough his arm is 
•* flrong My renown grows on the fall of the haughty: 
•* The lightning of my fteel pours on the*pruud in arn)s* 
•* The battle comes ; and the tombs of the valiant rife j 
** the tombs of my people rife, O my fatl.crs ! and 1 at 
** laft muft remain alone. But I will rcmnin renowned, 
'* and the departure of my foul (half be cne ftream of 
** light (^)/' *• I raifed my voice for F'avor gormo, 
'* when they laid their chief in earth. The aged Cro- 
•* tbar was theie, but his figh was not' heard. He 
** fearched for the wound of his fon, and found it m 
** bib breaft : joy rofe in the fac^ of the aged : he came 
" and /poke to Ofiiao : King of fpcars, my fon hath 
** not fallen without his fame: the young warrior did 
** not fly, but met death as he went forward in his 
*• ftrength. Happy are they who die in youth, when 
** their renown isheaid : their memory ihall be honoured 
** m the fong ; the yoqng tear of the virgin falls (r)," 
*' Cuchullin kindled at the (ight, and darknefs gathered 
** on his brow. Hie hand was on the fword of his fa- 
•* thers ; hi3 red rolling eye on the foe. He thrice at- 
** tempted to rulh to battle, and thrice did Connal ftop 
** him. Chief of th^ lOe of Mift, he faid, Fingal fub- 
•« dues the foe; feek not a part of the fame of the 
^*King(^- 

The jiidures that Ofllan. draws of his countrymen arc 
no lefs remarkable for tender fentiments, than for elcva*. 

tion. , 

C^J Lathmoa. , (a) Lathmon. {If) Latl\mcn. 

(f) Cromt.. {d) FiDgjJ. 
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tion. Paternal afFe6!ion is finely touched In the follow- 
.ing paifage : ** Son of Combal," replied the chief, *• the 
•' (Irength of Morni's arm hath failed, I attempt to 
*' draw the fword of my youth, but it remains in its 
" ^lace : I throw the fpear, but it falls ihort of tte 
** mark ; and I feel the weight of my Aield. M(e de- 
** cay like the grafs of the mountain, and our ftrength 
•* returns no more. I h^vea fon,0 Fingall hisfoulhas 
** delihted in thje adlions of Morni's youth; but his 
** fword has not been h'fiedagainft the foe, neither has 
** his fame begun. I coaie with him to battle, to di- 
*' redl his arm. His renown will be a fun to nay foul, in 
** the dark hour of my departure. O that the name of 
" Morni were forgot among the people, that the heroes 
'* would only fay, Behold the father of GaUl («^^)." And 
no lefs finely touched is grief for the lofs of children: 
•* We faw Ofcar leaning on his fliield-: we few his blood 
*' around. Silence daikened on the face'of every heto : 
** each turned his back and wept. The Ring ftrove 
** to hide his tears. He bends his head" over his fon; 
*« and his words are mixed with iighs. AtiiJ art thou 
" fallen, Ofcar, in the midft of thy courfe.? The heart 
** of the aged beats over thee. I fee thy coming battles. 
** I behold the battles that ought to come, biit they 
** are cut off from thy fame. When fhall joy dwell at 
^' Selma .? when O.all the fongof grief ceafe on MOrun ^ 
** My fons fall by degree?, Fingal will be the laft of 
** his race. The fame I have received Ihallpafs away : 
" my age (hall be v/ithout fiiends ; I /hall fit like a grey 
** cloud in my halh nor fliall I expert the return of a 
** fon with his founding arms. Weep; ye heroes of 
" Morven j never more will Ofcar life Cf)*'- Crt)- 
thar fpeaks : ** Sen of Fingal i doft thou riot behold the 
<* darlcnefs of Crothar's hall of Ihells ? My foul was not 
** dark at the feaft, when my people lived. I rejoiced 
^* in the piefence of ftrangers, when my fon fliohe in 
•* the hall. But, Offian, he is a beam that is departed, 
** and left no llreak of light behind. He is fallen, fon 
«' ff Fingal, infhe batiles of his father. -^Roth ma r> 
•• the chief of graffy Tromlo, heard that my eyes had 

failed ;^ 

(f). UiXhmoxL. {[) Tciaora,. 
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** faihsd > be heardytkat my arms were Bxed in the hall, 
** aad the pride of his foul arofe. He came toward Cro- 
*' msLi my. people fell before him. I took my arms in 
** the hall ; hot what could iightlefs Crothar do? My 
** fteps were unequal ; my grief was great* I wiihed for 
'< t))e days that were pail, days wherein I fought and 
'* won in the field of blood. My fon returned from the 
^< chac^, the fair-hair'd Fovar-gormo. He had not lifted 
^' his fword in battle, for his arm was young. But the 
** foul of the youth was great ; the 6re of valour burnt 
<* in his eyes. He faw the difordered fteps of his fa- 
** ther, and his figh arofe. King of Croma," he faid, 
** is it becaufe thou haft no fon $ is it for the weakoefs 
** of Fovar-gormo's arm that thv fighs arife ? I begin, 
*' roy father, to feel the ftrength of my arm> I have 
<* drawn the fword of my youth j and I have bent the 
*« bow. Let me meet this Rothmar with the youths of 
<' Croma : let me meet him, O my father; for I fieel 
** my burning foul, and thou ihalt meet him> I faid) fon 
*^ o£ the (ightlefs Crothar I But let others advance before 
<* thee, that I may hear the tread of thy feet at thy re- 
** turn ) for niy eyes behold thee rtot, fair-hair'd Fovar- 
«* cprmo !-*»He went, he met the foe > he fell.. The 
<c foe advances towards Croma. He who flew my fon ia 
" near, with all his pointed fpears (gj,'' 

The following fenttments, about the (hortnefs of human- 
life, are pathetic : ** Defolate is the dwelling of Moina, 
•* filence in the houfe of her fathers. Raife the fong of 
*« mourning over the ftrangers. One day we muft ftll ; 
•* and they have only fallen before us.— Why doft thou 
*< build the ball^ fon of the winged days! thou looked 
" from thy towers to-day : ibon will the blaA of the de- 
• *« fert come^ It howls in thy empfy court, and whiftles 
" over thy half worn fliield (hj.'* *♦ How long (hall we 
" weep on Letui, or pour our tears in Ullm ! The mighty 
*« will not return ; nor Ofcar rife in his ilrength : the 
«< valiant muft fall one day, and be no more known. 
«' Where ard our fathers, O warriors, thfe chiefs of'the 
" times of old ! They are (k, like ftars that have Aone : 
** we only hear the found of their praife. But they were 

renowned 
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*•• renowned in their day, and the terror of other times. 
** Thus iliall we pafs, O warriors, in the day of our 
*•■ fall. Then let us be renowned while we may y and 
** leave our fame behind us, like the laft beams of the 
*•' fun, when he hides his red head in the weft (i^),**' 

In Homer's time heroes were greedy of plunder, and, 
like robbers, were much difpofed to infult a vanquiftied" 
foe. According to Ollian, ihe ancient Caledonians had 
no idea of plunder : and, as they tmight for fame only, 
their humanity overflowed to the vanquifhed. Ame- 
rican ravages, it is true, are not addided to plunder, 
and are ready to beftow on the firft comer what trides 
they force from the enemy. . But they had no notion of 
apitched battle, nor of fingle coiiibat : on the con- 
. tfary, they value themfelves upon flaoghtering their 
enemies by furprife, without riflcJng their own Iweet 
perfons. Agreeable to the magnanimous charadler givea 
by Oflian of his countrymen, we find huiDanity blended 
with courage in «11 their actions. ** Pingal pitied the 
••' white, armed maid : he ftayed the uplifted fword. 
** The tear was rn the eyeof the King, as bending for- 
** ward he fpoke : King of ftrca«>y Sora, fear not the * 
** fword of Fingal: it was never ftained with the blood 
•* of the vanquifhed ; it never pierced a fallen /oe. 
•* Let thy people rejoice along the blue waters of Tora : 
«* let the maids of thy love be glad. Why ihould*(t 
*< thou fall in thy youth. King of flreamy Sora (/) !** - 
Fingal fpeaks: ** Son ofmy ftrength, he' fa id, take the 
*• fpear of Fingal : go to Teutha's mighty dream, and 
** fave the caitiorne Colmar. Let thy fame return be- 
*^ fore thee like a pleafant gale : that uiy foul may 
«* rejoice over my fon, who renews the renown of our 
*' fathers. Oflian 1 be thou a Horm in battle, bu^ 
** mild where thy foes are low. It was thus my fame 
«* arofe, O my fon ; and be thou like Selma's chief. 
«* When the haughty come to my hall, my eyes behold 
'* them not; but aiy arm is flretched forth to the un- 
** happy, my fword defends the weak (w)." '* (> 
** Ofcarl bend the ftrongin arm, but fpare the feeble^ 
«< hand. Be thou t ftream of many tides againd the 

** foes 

{k) Temora, (!) Garric-thura. («). Calthon.aQd Colmal* ^ 
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•* foes of thy people, but like the gale that moves the 
** grafs to thofc who a(k' thy aid. Never fearch for the 
•• battle, nor ihun it when it comes. So Trennior lived ; 
** fuch Trathal was ; and fuch has Fingal been. My 
«' -arm was the fupport.of the injured; and the weak 
•* relied behind the lightning of my fteel (n).*' 

Humanity to the A'anquiihed is difpiayed in the fol- 
lowing paiTages. Aftei defeating in battle Swaran, 
King of Lochlin, Flngal fays, ** Raife, Ullin, raife the 
•* fong of peace, and Tooth my foul after battle, that my 
** ear may forget the noife of arms. And let an 
•* hundred harps be near, to gladden the King of Loch- 
** I'm: he muft depart from us with joy; none ever 
•* went fad from Fingal, Olcar, the lightning of my 
•* fword isagainft the (Irong^ but peaceful it hangs by 
** my fide when warriors yield in battle (0)." ** Uthal 
** fell beneath my fword, and the fons offierrathon 
**' fled. It was then I favv him in his beauty, and the 
•* tear hung in my eye. Thou art fallen, young tree, 
**- I faid, with all thy budding beauties round thee. 
** The winds come from the defert, and there is no 
•*r fopiJid in thy leaves. Lovely art thou in death, fon. 
*'r of car-borne Lathmor (/).'* 

After the fcenes above exhibited, it will not be- 
thought thatOHian deviates from the manners reprefent* 
ed by him> in defcribing the hofpitality of his chieftains: 
■ ** We heard the voice of joy on the coaft, and we 
** thought that the mighty Cathmor came; Cathmor, 
** the friend of ttrangers, the brother of red-hair'd 
** Cairbar. Bat their fouls were not the fame ; for 
** the light of heaven was in the bofom of Cathmor. 
** His towers rqfe on the banks of Atha : feven paths 
** led to his hall : feven chiefs flood on thefe paths, 
** and called the Granger to the feaA. But Cathmor 
«t dwelt in the wood, to avoid the voice of praifc (y)." 
«S Rathmor was a chief of Clutha. The feeble dwelt 
** in hk hall. The gates of Rathmor were never 
*^ clofed : his feaft was. always fpread. ' The fons of 
*« the ftranger came, and bleifed the generous chief 
** of Clutha. Hards raifed the foiig, and touched ^he 

" harp . 
.(«) Fingal, book 3. {•) Fingal, book 6, W Bcrrathon. 
.(f) Tenaora. 
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** harp : joy brightened on the face of the moumfbl. * 
*' Duntbalmo came in his pride, and ruihed into com- 
<< bat with Rathmor. The chief of Clutha overcame. 
'* The rage of Dunthaimo rofe : he came by night 
'* with his warriors -, and the mighty Rathmor fell : 
*^ he fell in his hall, where his feaft had been often 
*\ fpread for Ibraogers (r)." It feems not to exceed the 
magnanimity of his chieftains* intent upon glory only, 
to feaft eren their enemies before a battle. CuchuUin» 
after the firft day's engagement with Swaran^ King of 
Lochlin ot Scandinavia, fays to Carril, one of his b«rds» 
<* Is this feaft fpread for me alone, and the King of 
<^ Locblin on UUin's (hore; far from the deer of his 
'* hills, and founding halls ofhisfeafts? Rife, Carril 
*' of other times, and carry my words to Swaran ; tell 
**^ him from the roaring of waters, that CuchuUi^ gives 
" his feaft. Here let him liflen to the found of my 
*^ groves amid the clouds, of night : for cold and bleak 
** the bluftering winds ru(h over the foam of his (eas. 
** Here let him praife the trembling harp, and hear 
<* the fongs of heroes (/)." The Scandinavian King, 
lefs polifhed, refufed the invitation. Caiibar fpcffts : 
<< Spread the feaft on Lena, and let my hundred bards 
*' attend. And thou, red-haird OUa, take the harp 
** of the King. Go to Ofcar, King of Swords, and 
" bid him to our fetft. To-day we feaft and hear the 
<» fong ; to-iriorrow break the fpears (/),'* «* OUa 
*' came with his fongs. Ofcar went to Cairbar's feaft. 
*< Three hundred heroes attend the chief, and the 
** clang of their arms is terrible. The gray dogs bouiid 
<< on the heath, and their howling is frequent. Fin-' 
** gal faw the departure of the hero : the Ibul of the 
*' King was fad. He dreads the gloomy Cairbar : but 
** who of the race of Trenmor fears the foe («) ?*' 

Cruelty is every where condemned as aa infamous 
vice. Speaking of the bards, ** Cairbar feared to ilretch 
*' his fword to the bards, tho* his foul was dark ; but 
** he doled us in the midft of darknefs. Three days we 
** pined alone r on the fourth, the noble Cathmor 
*' cAiue. 'He heard our voice from the cave^ and turned 

the 

(r) CftHhon tod Cokwd. (/) Fingal, boo* i. (a) Teta^rt.. 
<«) Tcmora. 
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" the eye of his wrath on Cai Aar. Chief of Atha, 
** he faid, how long wilt thou pain my foul ? Thy 
" heart is Hke the rock of the defert, and thy 
'* thoughts are dark. But thou art the brother of 
•* Cathmor, andiie will fight thy battles* Cathmor'sf 
•* foul is not like thine, thou feeble hand of war. 
«• The light of my bofom is ftained with thy deeds. 
•* Thfe bards will not iing of my renown ; they may 
•* fay, Cathmor was brave ; but he fought for 
*• gloomy Cairbar : they will pafs over my tomb in 
** filence, and my fame fhall not be heard. Cairbar, 
*• loofe Che bards ; they are the fons of other times ; 
" their voice Hiall be heard* in other ages, when the 
" Kings of Tembra have failed (*•).'* *• Ullin raifed 
•* his .white faiU: the wind of the fouth came forth. 
** He bounded on the waves toward Selma's walls. 
" The feafr is fprfead on Lena: an hundred heroes 
** reared the tomb of Cairbar ; but no fong is raifcd 
«• dVcr the chief, for his foul had been datk and 
** bloody. We remembered the fall of Cormac j and 
•^ what could we fay in Cairbar's praife ?*' fyj 

Genuine manners never were reprefented more to 
the life by a Tacitus nor a Shakefpear. Such painting 
is above the reach of pure invention, and man be the 
work of knowledge and feeling. 

One niay dHcover' the manna's of a nation from 
the fignre thetr women make. Among favages, wo- 
men are treated like Haves ; and tbey acquire not the 
dignitV that belongs to the fex, till manners be conii- 
d«rably refined. According to the manners above- 
defcribed, women ought to have made a condderable 
figure among the ancient Caledonians. Let us exa- 
mine Oilian upon that fubje^, in order to judge whe- 
ther he carries on the fame tone of manners to every 
particular. That women were highly regarded ap- 
pears from the following paiTages : '' Daughter of the 
" hand of fnowl I was not 10 mournful and blind, 
«' I was not fo dark and forlorn, when Everallin 
** loved me; Everallin with the dark-brown hair, 
*' the white- bofomed love of Cormac. A thou-* 
" fand heroes fought the makl ; Ihe denied her 
*• love to a thoufand ; the Tons of the fword were 

defpifed; 
(*) Tcmora. (j) Tcm^a.^ ^Google 
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«« defpifed ; for graceful in her ey«s- was Offian. I- 
«« went in luit of the maid to Lego's- fable furge ; 
" twelve of my people were theie, fona of the ftreamy- 
*« K4orven. We came to Brannoi friend of ftrangers, 
** Branno of the founding mail. — From whence, he 
** faid, are the arms of fteel ? Not ea fy to win is the 
*• maid that has denied the blueej^ed fons of Erin; 
«« But bled be thou, O fon of Fiagal I happy is the 
*• maid that waits thee. Tho' twelve daughters of 
*' beauty were mine, thine were the choice, thou fon 
*« of fame! Then he opened the hall of t^ie maid, 
«* the dark-hair'd Everallin. Joy kindled in our 
** breafts of fteel, and bleft the maid of Branno (z).** 
•* Now Connal, on CrOmla's windy fide, fpoke to the 
•* chief of the noble car. Why that gloom, fo.n of 
•• Semo ? Our friends are the mighty in battle. An^- 
•* renowned art thou, O warrior! many were the- 
«* deaths of thy fteel. Often has Bragela met thee- 
<* with blue-rolling eyes of j,oy ; often has ilie met her 
'* hero returning in the midll of the valiaht, when his* 
" fword was red with flaugbter, and his foes fiieni in- 
" the field of the tomb. Pleafant to her ears were thy 
** bards, when thine aftions rpfe in the fong {a).'* 
** But, King of Morven,. if I (hall fall, as one time, 
*< the warrior muft faJil, raifc my. tomb in the mid ft,. 
** and let it be the greateft on Lena. And fend over 
«* the dark-blue wave the fword of Orla, to the 
**■ fpoufe of- his love, that /he may fiiew it to h r 
•* fon, with tears, to kindle his foul to war (^).'* 
** I lifted my eyes to Cromla, and I faw *ihe foa of 
**^ generous Semo.- — Sad and flow he retired from his- 
' ** hill toward the lonely c.ive of Tura. He faw 
«* Fingal victorious, and mixed his yy with grief. 
«' The fun is bright on his armour, and Connal flowly- 
«< followed. They funk behind the hill, like two 
** pillars of, the fire of night, when winds purfue them 
** over the mountain, and the flaming heath refounds.* 
" Beflde a ftieam of roaring foam, his cave is in 'tt 
<« rock. One tree bends above it, and the rufliing^ 
*« winds echo againft its fides. There refts the chief 
•* of Dunfcaich, the fon of generous Semo. His 

** thoughts 

(ti) Fingal, book 4. («) Fingal, book 5. 

{b) FingaJ, book 5. 
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** thoughts arc on the baales he loft ; and the tear is 

** on his cheek. He mourned the departure of hU 

•' fame, that fled like the mift of Cona. Ob I Bra- 

** gela, thou art too far remote to cheer the foul of 

•* the hero. But let hiiii fee thy b:ight form in his 

•* foul, that his thoughts may refurn to the lonely fun- 

•* beam of Dunfcaicli {c)V " OlTian, King of fwords, 

** replied the bard, thou bed raifeft the fong. Long 

** haft thou been known to Carril, thou ruler of 

•« batJes ! Often have I touched the harp to lovely 

•* Everallin. Thou, too* haft often accompanied my 

•* voice in Branno's hall of (hells. And often amidft 

** our voices was heard the mildeft^ Everallin, One 

** day fhe fung of Cormac's fall, the youth that died 

*f for her love. I fnw the tears on her cheek, and oa 

** thine, thou chief of men. Her foul was touched 

** for the unhappy, though /he loved him not. How 

** fair, among a thoufand maids> was the daughter of 

*• the generous Bsanno (d)V* It was in the days of 

•* peace (replied the great ClefTammor) I came in my 

•* bounding ftiip to Balclutha's walls of towers.' The 

•* winds had roared behind my f^ils, and Clutha's 

** ftreams received ray daik-bofomed velTel. Three 

•• days I remained In Reuthamir's halls, and faw that 

** beam of light, his daughter. The joy of the ftiell 

•* went round, and the aged hero gave the fair. Her 

«* breafts were like foam on the wave, and her eyes 

** like ft'ars of light : her hair was daik as the raven's 

** wing: her foul was generous and mild. My luve 

** for Moina was great: and my heart pDured forth iri 

** joy {e)r •* 1 he fame of Olfian fhail rife : his 

<* deeds (hall be like his father's. Let us ruih in our 

** arras, fon of Momi, let us rufti to battle. Gaul, 

•* if thou (halt return, go to Sclma's lofty hall. Tell 

** Everallin that I fell \\ iih fame : carry the fword ta 

** Branno's daughter: let her give it to Ofcar, when 

" the years oF his youth /hall arife (/)." 

Next to war, love makes the principal figure :' and 
well it may; for in O/Tian's poems it breathes every 
thing fweet, tender, and elevated. " On Lubar's 
«* graffy banks they fought ; and Grudar fell. Fierce 
*• Cairbar came to the vale of the echoing Tura,^ 

*• where 
(c) Fiogal, book 5. (^ ), lb. b. 5. (e) ,Cir|^,<@o6§l(J-«»thmoD 
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** where BrafTolis, faireft of his (iflers, all alone raifed 
*' the fong of grief. She fung the aflioos of Grudar, 
*' the ]routh of her fecret foul : (he moarned him in the 
** field of blood ; but flill (he hoped his return. Hef 
•* white bofom is feen from her robe, as the moon from 
*'*' the clouds of night: her voice was fofter than the 
*• harp, to raife thefoog^of grief : her foul was fixed on 
" Grudar, the fecret look of her eye was his.— When 
** wilt thou come in thine arms, thou mighty in the war ? 
** Take, 6rafrolis,Cairbar faid, take thisfhield of blood : 
** fix it on high within my hall, the armour of my foe. 
** -Her fofc heart beat againd herfidis : diftra^ed, pale» 
*• fhe flew, and found her youth in his blood. -r-She died 
** on Cromla*s heath. Here refts their duft, Cuchul- 
*^ lin i and thefe two loneljr yews, fprung from their 
**' tombs, wifh to meet on high. Fair was BraffoHs on. 
*' the plain, and Grudar on* the hill. The bard (hall 
**' preferve their names, and repeat them to future 
" times (^)." '• Pleafant is thy voice, O Carril, 
" faid the blue-eyed chief of Erin ; and lovely are 
** the words of other times : they are like the calm 
** (howcr of fpring, when the fun looks on the. field, 
•* and the light cloud flies over the hill. O ftrike the 
*' harp in praife of my love, the lonely funbeam of 
** Dufcaich : i ftrike the hSrp in praife of Bragela» 
" whom I left in the ifle of miff, the fpoufe of Semo's 
** fon. Doft thou raife thy fair face from tlie rock 
** to find the fails of Cuchullin ? The fea is rolling. 
** far diftant, and its white foam will deceive, thee 
** for my fails. Retire, my love ; for it is nighty 
" and the dark winds figh in thy hair : retire to the 
** hall of my feafts, and think of times that are 
** paft 5 for I will not return till the ftorm of wac 
** ceafe. — O Connal, fpeak of war and arms, and 
** fend her from my mind j for* lovely with her raven- 
*« hair is the white-bofomed daughter of Sor^lan (^)," 
MalvijMi fpeaks. *• But thou dwelleft in the foul of 
*« Malvina,^ fon of mighty 0(fian. My fighs arife 
** with the beam of the eaft ; my tears defcend with 
** the drops of night. I was a lovely tree in thy 
" prefence, Ofcar, with all my branches round me j 
** but thy death came like a blaft from the defert» 

** and 
(^-Fingal, booki. (*) Ibid. p^„„i„ 
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* * and laid 017 green head4ow : tKe fprmg returned with 
•* its ihowers ; but of me not a leaf fprung. The vir- 
** gins faw me filent in the hair, and they touched the 
** harp of joy. The tear was on the cheek of Malvtnay 
** and the virgins beheld my grief. Why art thou fad,. 
** they faidy thou Brft of the maids of Lutha ? Was 
** be lovely as the beam of the morning, and (lately in 
** thy fight (ij- Fingal came in his mildnefs, rejoiciijg 
*« in fecret over the aCliohs of his fon. Morni's face 
<* brightened with gladnefs, and his aged eyes looked 
•' faintly through tears of joy. We came to the 
^< halls of Selma, and fat round the feaft of Aells. 
*' The maids of the fong came into our pre fence, and 
** the mlidlybiufting Everallin. Her dark hair 
« fpreads on her neck of fnow ; her eye rolls in fe- 
** cret on Offian. She touches the harp of mfific, 
** and we blefs the daughter of Branno CkJ.'* 

Had the Caledonians made ilaves of their wooieo, 
and thought as meanly of them as favages commonly 
do, it could never have entered the imagination of 
CHTian to afcribe to them thofe mia>berlcfs graces 
that exalt the female fex, and render many of them 
objeiEts of pure and elevated afFedion. Withofit the 
aid t)f infpiration, fuch refined xnanners could never 
have been conceived by a favage. I fay more : Sup- 
pofing a favage to have been .divinely infpired, man- 
ners fo inconfiflent with their own would not have 
been relifhed, nor even coin pr eh ended, by his coun- 
. trymen. And yet that they were highly reliited is 
certain, having been univerfally diffufcd among. all 
ranks, and prelcrved for many ages by memory alone, 
without writing. Here the argument mentioned above 
ftrikes with double force, to evince, that the manners 
of the Caledonians mud have been really fuch as Of- 
fian defcribcs. 

Catharina Alexowna, Emprefs of Ruffia, promoted 
aiTemblies of men and women, as a means to polifli the 
manners of her fubjeds. And in order to preferve de- 
.cency in fuch afiemblies, flie publi/hed a body of regu- 
lations, of.whjch the foUowipigarea fpecimen. ** Ladies 
** who-play at forfeitures^queftionsand commandsidcc. 
'•f'fliall not benoify nor riotous, l^gentlenian muft at- 
** tempttoforceakirs,norftfikea woman in the affembly, 
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" ander pain of exclunon. Ladies are not to get druok 
** upen stny pretext whatever; nor gentlemen before 
** nine." Compare the niaflners that required fuch re- 
gulations with thofe defcribed above. Can we fuppofe, 
that the ladies and gentlemen of Oflian's poeois ever a- 
mufed themfclves, after the age of twelve, with hide 
and feck, queftions and commands, or fuch childifh play ? 
Can it enter into our thoughts, that Bragela or Malvina 
were fo often' drunk, as la require the reprimand of a 
public regulation ? or that any hero of Offian ever llruck 
a woman of fafliion in ire ? 

The immortality of the foul was a capital article in 
the Celtic creed, inculcated by the Druids CO* -And in 
Valerius Maximus we find the following palfage : ** Gal- 
** los, memoriae proditum eft, pccunias mutuas, quae fi- 
** bi apud inferos redderentur, dare : quia perfuafum ha- 
«* buerint, animas hominum immortales efTe. Dicerem 
*^ flultos, nici idem braccati fenfiffent quod palliatus Py- 
-^^ thagoras fenfit * {mj." All favages have an impref- 
fion ofimmortality ; but few, even of the moft enhghc- 
ened before Chriftianity prevailed, had the lead notion 
of any occupations in another life, but what they were 
accuflomed to in this. Even Virgil, with all his poeti- 
cal invention, finds no amufemcnis for his departed he- 
roes, but what they were fond of when alive j the fame 
love for war, thie fame tafte for hunting, and the fame 
affection for their friends. As we have no reafon to ex- 
pert more invention in Odian^the obfervation may ferve 
as a key to the ghofts introduced by him, and to his whole 
machineryi as termed by critics. His deicription of thefe 
ghofts is copied plainly from the creed of his country. 

In an hiftorical account of the progrefs of manners, 
it would argue grofs infendbility to overlook thofe above 
mentioned. The fubjefl, it is true, has fwelled upon 
my haitas beyond expectation > but it is not a little inte- 
refting. If thefe manners be genuine^ they are a (ingular 

Ijlhehomenon 

(/) Pomponins Melt. Ammiaaus Marcellinus. 

* " It is reported that the Gauls frequently lent money to be 
^' paid back in the infernal regions, from a firm perluafion that 
*' the foals of men were immortal. I would have called then» 
*^ fools, if thofe wearers of breeches had not thought the fame as 
** Pythagoras who wore a cloak.*? 

(««) Lib. a. 
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phenomenon in thb Hiftory of Man : if they be the in- 
vention of an illiterate bard, among favages utterly ig« 
norant of fuch manners, the phenomenon is no lefs fin- 
gular. Let either (ide be taken, and a fort of miracle 
muft be admitted. In the inlUnces above given, fuch a 
beautiful mixturethere is of Hmplicity and dignity ,and fo 
much life given to the manijers defcribed, that real man- 
ners were never reprefented vi^icha more ft ri king appear- 
ance of truth. Jf thefe manners be fidtitious, 1 fay again, 
that the author muft have been infptred : they plainly 
exceed the inveniion of a favage 5 nay, they exceed the 
invention of any known writer. , Every man will judge 
■for himfelf : it is perhaps fondnefs tor fuch refined man- 
ners> that makes m^ incline to reality again (I fidlion. 

I am aware, at the tame time, that manners fo pure 
and elevated,' in the firft ftage of fociety, are difficult to 
be accounted for. The Caledonians were not an origi- 
nal tribe, to found a fuppoiition that they might have 
manners peculiar to tbemlelves : they were a branch of 
the Celts, and had a language common to thepi with 
the inhabitants of Gaul, and of £ngland. . Th& man- 
ners probably of all were the fame, or nearly fo; and 
if we expe^ any light for explaining Caledonian manners, 
it muft be from that quarter : we have indeed no other 
rcfource. Diodotus Siculus (») reporrs of the Celtae, 
that, though warlike, they were upright in their deal- 
ings, and far removed from deceit and duplicity. Cse- 
•far foj, '* Galii homines^perti minimequeinfidiofi, qui 
** per virtutem, non per doUim, dimicare confueve- 
** runt*.'*And though cruel to their enemies,yetPompo- 
nius Mela(^^^obferves, that they were kind and compaf- 
Honate to the fupplicant and unfortunate. Strabo(^)de- 
4cribe8 theGauls as ftudious of war,and of great alacrity 
in fighting ; otherwife an innocent people,altogether void 
of malignity. He fays, that i hey had three orders of 
men, bards, prielb, and druids ; that the province of 
the bards was to ftudy poetry, and to comp^ofe longs in 
praife of their deceafed heroes ; that the priefts prefided 

over 

.(«) Lib. 5. (i) De bello Africo. 

* " The Gauls are of an open temper, not at all iofidloiis i and 
' ■** in fight they rely on valour, not on ftratagem." 
(^). Lib. 3. (f ) Lib. 4. 
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over divine worfliip ; tnd that the druids, befide iludy- 
iog mortl and natural plulofophy» determined all con- 
troverfiesy and had fome dire^'on even in war. C«« 
.far> lefs attentive to civil matter$t comprehends thefe 
three orders under the name of druids ; ^nd ohferves* 
that the druids teach their difciples a vaft number ef 
verfesy which thej rouft get by heart. Diodorus Si- 
cuius fays, that the Gauls had poets termed bards, who 
fung airs accompanied with the harp» in praife of fome, 
and difpraife of others* Lucan* fpeaking of the three 
orders^ fays, 

*< Vosquoque* qui fortes animas» belloque peremp- 

"us, 
'* Laudibus in longum> vates, dimittitis svum, 
'' Flurima fecuri fudiftis carmina bardi f." 

With refped to the Celtic women in particular, it is 
agreed by all writers, that they were eytremel^ beauti- 
(iRn (r). They were no lefs remaskable for Q)iric th^m 
for beauty. If we can rely on Diodorus Sicuius, the 
women in Gaul equalled the men in courage. Tad- 
.tus in his life of Agricola, fays, that nhe Britiih women 
frequently joined with the men wlien attacked by an 
.enemy. And fo much were they regarded, as to be 
thought capable of the higheft command. '' Neque 
" enim fexum in imperils difcernunt V' fays the fame 
author (/)• And accordin^y, duiing the war carded 
on by Oiraflacus, a gallant Bricftih Ki9g» anai&ft. the 
Romans, Cartifmandua was Qjieen of the'Brigaates. 
Boadicea is recorded in Roman anoals.as a Queen of a 
warlike fplrit. She led on a great army againft the Ro- 
mans; and in exhorting her people to behave with cou- 

f ^< Yon too, ye bards ! whom (kcr^d raptares fire, 
" To chant your heroes to your country's lyre \ 
^ Who confecrate in your imnouortal drain, 
^* Brave patriot foals, in righteous battle (lain. 
** Securely now the tuneful tsik renew, 
" And noblcft themes in deathlefs fongs jmrruc." 

RowE. 

(r) Diodorus Siculus, lib. g. Athenseus, lib. 13. 

* " They made no diftinaion of fex in conferring authority." 

(/) Vita AgricoljB, cap. 16. 
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rage, ihe obferved, that it was not unufual to fee a Bri- 
ti£ army led on to battle by a woman ; to which Taci- 
tus adds his teftimony : *^ SoHtum qnidem Britanhis foc- 
'I oiinarum du^i bellare t (')•" No wonder that Cd- 
tlc womeny fo amply provided with fpiritft as well as 
beaoty, made « capital figure in every public entertain- 
ment (u). 

The Gallic Celtae undoubtedly carried with them their 
manners andcuftoms to Britain, and fpread them gradu- 
ally from fouth to north. And as the Caled6nians» in- 
habiting a mountainous country in the northern parj^s of 
theifland, had little commerce with other nations, they 
preferved long in purity many Celtic cuftomSf partico- 
iarly that of retaining bards. All the chieftains had bards 
in their pay, whofe province it was to compofe fongs in 
praife of their anceftors, an^ to accompany thofc (ongs 
with the harp. This entertainment inflamed their love 
for war, and at the fam^ time foftened their manner^ 
which^ as Strabo reports, were naturally innocent and 
void of malignity. It had befide a wonderful influence 
in forming virtuous manners : the bards, in praifing de^ 
ceafed heroes, would naturally fele£l virtuous anions, 
which make the bed figure in heroic poetry, and tend 
the moib to illuflrate tl^ hero of their fong ; vice may 
be flattered ; but praife is never willingly nor fuccef^ully 
beflowed upon any atchievement but what is virtudus 
and heroic. It is accordingly obferved by Ammiisnus 
Marcellinus (x), that the bards inculcated in their fohgs 
virtue and anions worthy of praife. The bards, who 
were in high eftimation, became great proficients in po- 
etry ; of which we have a confpicuous inftance in the 
works of Oflian. Their capital compofitions were di- 
ligently fludied by thofe of tfaeir own order, and much 
admired by all. The fongs of the bards, accompanied 
with the harp, made a deep imprefllon on the young 
warrior, elevated fome into heroes,, and promoted 

Vol. II. D virtue 

f '' The Britons evea followed woraen as leaders Iq the 
" field.'» 

(f) Annalinm lib. 114. («) Athen««s> lib. r*. 

(x) Lib. 15. 
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virrue in every hearer*. Ariother circumftance con- 
curred to form Caledonian manners, common to them 
with every nation in the firft ftage of fociety ; which isi 
that avarice was unknown among them. People in that 
flage, ignorant of habitual ^ants, and having a ready 
fupply of all that nature requires, have little notion of 
property, and not the flighted notion of accumulating 
the goods of fortune j and for that reafon are always 
found honeft and diiinterefted. With refpeft to the fe- 
male fex, who make an illuftrious £gure in Offian*s po- 
ems, if they were fo eminent both for courage and beauty, 
as they are reprefeitted by the beft authors, it is no won- 
der that they are painted by Offian as obje^s of love the 
mod pure and refined. Nor ought it to be overlooked, 
that the foft and delicate notes of the harp have a ten- 
dency to purify manners, and to refine love. 

Whether the caufes here afllgned of Celtic manners 
be fully adequate may well admit of a doubt ; but if au- 
thentic hiftory be relied on, we can entertain no doubt, 
that the manners of the Gallic and Britiih Celtse, in- 
cluding the Caledonians, were fuch as are above de- 

•fcribed. And as the manners afcribed by Offian to his 
countrymen the Caledonians, are in every particular con- 
formable tothofe now mentioned, it clearly follows, that 
Offian was no inventor, but drew bis pictures of man- 
ners from real life. This is made higfily probable ffooi 
intriniic evidence, the fame that is lb copiou fly urged 
above : and now by authentic hiftory that probability is 

• fo much heightened as fcarce to leave room for a doube. 
Our prefent Highlanders are but a fmall part of the 
inhabitants of Britain ; and they have been finking in 
their importance, from the time that arts and fcienccs 
made a figure, and peaceable manners prevailed. And 
yet in that people are difcernable many lemaintng fer- 
tures of their forefathers the Caledonians, 'i hey have to 

this 

* Pwlydore Virgil fays, Hiberni funt muficaE peritiffiini.— [In 
Englifh thus : " The Irifh are rr.oft flcilful in mulic/'- Ire- 
land was peopled from Britain; and the mufic of thai country 
mud have been derived from Britlfh baids. Tiie Weifhbiids wera 
the great champions of independence.; and in particular promoted 
an obflinate refiftance to Edward I. when he carried h's arms in- 
to Wales. And hence the tradition that the Wellh bards were all 
«,ughured by that King. ' . ^^^,„^^^^^GoOgle 
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this'day a difpoiition to war, and when difciplined make 
excellent foldiers, fober, adive, and obe'dient. They 
arp eminently hafpitable ; and the charader given by 
Strabo of the Gallic Celts, that they were innocent, 
and devoid of malignity, is to them perfet^ly applicable. 
That they have not the magnanimity and heroifmof the 
Caledonians, is eafily accounted for. The Caledoni- 
ans were a free and independent people, unawed by any 
fuperior power, and living under the mild government 
of their own chieftains : compared wit4i their forefa- 
thers, the prefent highlanders-make a very inconfider- 
able figure : their country is barren, ahd at iany rate is 
but a fmall patrtof a potent kingdom ; and their language 
deprives them of intercourfe with their polllhed neigh- 
bours. 

There certainly never happened in literature a difco- 
very more extraordinary than the works of Oflian. To 
Jay the fcene of adlion aiijong hunters in the firft ftage of 
focieiy, and to beftow upon fuch a people a fyftem of 
manners that would do honour to the moil polished ftate, 
feenied at firft an ill-contrived forgery. But if a forgery, 
why fo bold and improbable T why not invent manners 
more congruous to the favage ftate ? And as at any rate' 
the work has greater merit, why did the author concesli 
himfelf? Thefe confiderations roufed my attention, and 
produced the foregoing difquifition $ which I i^niHied, 
without imagining that any more light could be obtained. 
But after along interval, a thought ibuck me, that as the 
Caledonians formerly were muchconne<^ed with theScan- 
dinavians, the mariners of the latter might probably give 
iight in the. prefent enquiry. I cheerfully fpread m^ falls 
in a wide ocean, not without hopes of importing preci- 
ous merchandife. . Many volumes did I turn over of 
Scajdinavian hiftory J efpecially wlicre the manners of 
thafnhabitants in the firft ftage of fociety are delineated ; 
aw now I proceed to prefent my readers with the fruits 
of my labour. 

The Danes, fays Adam of Bre.men, are remarkable for 
elevation of mind : the punifliment of death is lefs dreaded 
by them than that of whipping. ** The philofophy of the 
" Cimbri'* fays Valerius Maxinms, ** is gay and relblute : 
** they leap for joy in a battle, hoping for a glorious 
D z "• eniJ : 
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** end: m iicknefs they lament, for fear of, the con- 
** trary,** What fortiBed their CQurage was a pcr- 
fuafion, that thofe who die in battle nghting brave- 
ly> are inftantly tranHated to the hall of Odin» to 
drink beer out of the fkuii of an enemy. ** Happy 
** in their miftake/' fayt Lucan^ *' are the people who 
** live near the pole : perfuaded that death is only a paf- 
** fage to long life, they are undifturbed by the mofl 
*^ grievous of all fears, that of dying : they eagerly run 
« ** to arms* and elleem it cowardice to fpare a life thej 
^* fhall foon recover in another world." Such was their 
magnanimity, that they fcorned to fnatch a viCtotj by 
furprife. Even in their piratical expeditions, inftances 
are recorded of fetting atide all the ihips that exceeded 
thofe of the enemy, left the victory (hould be attributed 
to fuperiority of numbers. It was held unmanly to de- 
cline a combat, however unequal ; for courage, it was 
thought, rendered all men equal. The (bedding tean 
was unmanly, even for the death of friends. 

The Scandinavians were fenftble in a high degree to 
praife and reproach ; for love of fame was their darling 
pailion. Olave, King of Norway, placing three of his 
Icalds or bards around him in a battle, ** You ihaii not 
" relate," faid he, ** what you have only heard, but 
*' whjit you are eyc-witneffes of." Upon every occa- 
fion we find them inGftingupon glory, honour, and con- 
tempt of death) as leading principles. The bare fufpi- 
cion of cowardice was attended with uoiveifal con- 
tempt : a man who loft his buckler, or received a wound 
behind, durft never again appear in public. Frotho 
King of Denmark, taken captive in a battle, obftinately 
refufed either liberty or life. " To \vhat end,'' fays he, 
** flionld 1 furvivc the difgrace of being made a captive ? 
" Should you even reftoie to me my iifter, my treafure, 
" and my kingdom, would thefe benefits rcltore me to. 
** my honour? Future ages will always have it to lay, 
<* that Frotho was taken by his enemy (j')." 

Much efficacy is above defcribed to the fongs of Cale- 
donian bards ; and with fatiafadtion I find my obferfa- 
tions juftified in everyScandinavian hiftory. The Kings 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, are reprefented ia 

aotiem 

(j) Saxo Grammatictts. ^ . 
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anctent chronicles as conftantlj attended with fcalds or 
bards; who are treated with great refpe^t^ efpeci- 
ally hy princes di&inguifhed in war. Harold Harfager 
at his feafts placed them above all his other officers ; and 
employed thetn in negotiations of the greateft importance. 
The (K)etic «rt, held in great edimation, was cultivated 
by men of the firfl rank. Rogvald, Earl of Orkney^ 
pafied for an able poet. King Regnar was diftingniihed in 
poetry, no lefs than in war. It was the proper province of 
bards in Scandinavia, as in other countries, to celebrate 
in odes the atchieveipents of deceafed heroes. They were 
frequently employed in animating the troops before a 
battle. Hacon, Earl of Norway, in his famous engage- 
ment again ft the warriors of lomiburgh, had iive cele- 
brated poets, each of whom fung an ode to the foldiers 
ready to engage* Saxo Grammaticus, defcribing a bat* 
tie between Waldemar and Sueno mentions a fcald be- 
longing to the former, who, advancing to the front of 
the army, reproached the latter in a pathetic ode as the 
murderer of his own father. 

The odes of the Scandinavian bards have a peculiar 
energy ; which is not difficult to be accounted for. Tihe 
propenfity of the Scandinavians to war,their love of glory, 
their undaunted courage, and their warlike exploits, na- 
tthrally produced elevated fentiments, and an elevated 
tone of laDguage; both of which were difplayed in cele- 
brating heroic deeds. Take the following ififtances. The 
firft is from the Edda, which contains tae birth a«d ge- 
Jiealo^ of their gods : ** The giant Rymer arrivea ff om 
** the eaft, carried in a chariot : the great ferpent> 
** rolling himfelf forioufly in the waters, lifttcfi up the 
** fea« The eagle fcreams, and with his horrid beak 
** tears the d?ad. The veffel of the gods is fct afeaat. 
" The black prince of fire iflues from the fouth, fur- 
** rounded with flames : the fwordi of the gods beam 
** like the fun ; ihaken are the rocks, and fail to pieces. 
** The female giants wander about weeping : men in 
** crouds tread the paths of death. Heaven is fplit 
** afonder, the fun darkened, and the. earth funk in the 
'* ocean. The fhining ftars vanifli : the fire ra^es : the 
'* world draws to an end ; and the fian:e afcendmg licks 
•* the vault of Hea'ven. From the bofom of the waves 
** an earth emerges,clothed with lovely green : the lk>ods 
D 3 retire: 
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** retire: the fields produce without culture : raisfor- 
** tunes are baniHied from the world. Baldar and his 
** brother, gods of war, return to inhabit the ruined 
*^ palace of Odin. A palace more refplendent than the 
" fun fifes now to view; adorned with a roof of gold; 
'' there go^d men (hall inhabit ; and live in jo/ and plea^ 
" fure through all ages/' In a colleflio.n of antient hif- 
torical monuments of the n«rth, publiihed by Biornor, 
a learned Swede,t here, is the following paflage: '* Grun- 
'* der, perceiving Grymer rufliing furioufly through op- 
** poGng battalions, cries aloud, Thou aloiSe remained 
*< to engage with me in (ingle combat. It is now thy turn 
«* to feel the keennefs of ray fword. Their fabres, like 
*^ dark and threatening clouds, hang dreadful in the air. 
" Grymer's weapon dartsdown like a thunderbolt: their 
" fwords furioufly ftrikp: they are bathed in gore. Gry- 
'* mer cleaves the cafque of his enemy, hews his armour 
** in pieces, and pours the light in.to his bofom. Grua- 
" der finks to the ground.: and Grymer gives. a dread- 
** ful fhout of triumph." This pidure is done with a 
mafterly hand. The capital circumdances are judici- 
oufly feledted ; and the narration is compafl and rapid. 
Indulge me with a moment's paufe to coqopare this pic- 
ture with one or two inOilian's manner. ** Asauturon's 
** dark ftorm pours from two echoing hills ; fo to each 
** other approach the heroes. As from high rocks two 
*' dark dreams 4neet, and, mi^ ar^d roar on the plaio; 
«* fo meet Lochiin and Inn is* fail, loud, rough, and dark 
** in battle.. Chief mixes his ftroke with chief, and man 
" with man ; fteel founds o^ fteel, helmets are cleft on 
** high. Blood bur (Is, and fn[K)aks around. Strings mur- 
** mur on the policed yew. Darts rulh along the ^7* 
<* Spears fall like fparks of flame that gi)d the ftormy face 
*' of. night. As the noife of the troubled ocean wheu 
** roil the waves on high, as the laft peal of thundering 
** H.eaven, fuch is the nqi(e of battle. Though Cor«iac's 
** hundred bards were there, feeble were the voice «f an 
** hundred bards to fend the deaths to future times ; for^ 
*< many were the heroes that fell, and wide poured the 
<* blood of the valiant." Again, ** As roll a thoufand 
♦• waves to the. rocks, fo came on Swaran*s hoft : as 
** meets a rock a thoufand waves, fo Innis-fajl met Swa- 
•* ran. The voice of death is heard all xound^ and mixes 
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*' with the found of (hields. Each hero is a pillar of 
** darknefs, and the fword a beam of fire in his hand. 
" From wing to wing echoes the field, like a hundred 
** hammers that rife by turns on the red fun of the fur- 
" nace. Who are thofe on Lena's heath, fo gloomy 
** and dark ? they are like two clouds, and their fwords. 
" lighten above. Who is it but Oflkn's fon, and the 
" car-borne chief of Erin.'* Thefe twp defcriptions 
make a deeper impreffion, and fwell the heart more than 
the former : they are more poetical by (hori fimilies finely 
interwoven ; and the images are far more lofty. And 
yet Oflian's chief talent is fentime^it, in which Scapdi- 
aavian barda are far inferior : in the generofity, tender- 
nefs, and humanity of his fentipwms^ he has not a rival. 
The ancient Scandinavianjrwere undoubtedly a barba- 
rous people compared with the fouthern nations of Eu- 
rope; but that they were (ar from being grofs favages, 
may be gathered fjom a poeiji ftill exiant* named Hava- 
MAALj or. The fublime Dil^iourfe of Odin. Though 
that poem is of great antiquity, Tt* Is replete with good 
lefTons and judicious refiedions ; of which the following 
are a fpecimen : 
Happyhe who gains the applaufe and good will of men. 
Love your friends, and love alfo their friends. 
Be not the firft to break with your friend : forrow gnaws 
the heart of him who has not a fingle friend toadvifewith. 
Where is the virtuous man that hath not a failing ? 
Where is the wicked man that hath not fome good qu^- 
litj ? 

^ Riches take wing:, relations die : you yourfelf ilial! 
die. One thing only is out of the reach of fate i which 
is, the jucJgment that pafles on the dead. 

There is no malady more fevere than the being dif- 
contented with one's lot. 

Let not a man be over-wife rior over-curious : if 
he would flecp' in quiet, let him not fcek to know his 
deftiny. 

While we live, let us live well: a man light* his fire,^ 
but before it be burnt out, death may enter. 

A coward dreams that he may live for ever : if he 
ftould efcape every other weapon, he cannot efcape 
that of old age. 

D4 The 
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The flocks know when to retire from paSure : the 
glutton knows not when to retire from the feaft. 

The lewd and dtfTolute make a mock of every thtng» 
not confidering how much they deferve to be mocked. 

The beft provifion for ^ journey is ftrengih of under- 
fianding: mor,eureful than treafure i it welcomes one 
to the table of the ilrangcr. 

Hitherto the manners of the Scandinavians refembie, 
in many capital circumflancesy thofe deUneated m the 
works of Offian. I lay not, however, great ftreft upon 
that refemblance^becaufe fuch manners are found among 
feveral other warlike nations in the firft flage of fociety. 
The circumftance that has occafiohed the greateft doubt 
about Oflian's fyflem of manners, is the ngure his wo- 
men make. Among other favage nations, they are held 
to be beings of an inferior rank ; and as fuch are treated 
with very little refpe^ : in OfHan they make an illuft/i* 
ous figure, and are highly regarded by the men. I have 
.not words to exprefs iny fatisfadljom, wheo I difcovered, 
that anciently among the barbarbtis Scandinavians, the 
female fex made a figure no lefsilluilrious. A refemblance 
£o complete with refped to a matter extremely fineular 
among barbarians, cannot fail to convert the mofl: obfti- 
nate infidel, leaving no doubt of Oflian's veracity.— 
But I ought not to anticipate. One cannot pafs a ver- 
dict till the evidence be fummed up ; and to that talk I 
now proceed, with fanguine hopes of fuccefs. 
- It is a faft afcertained by many writers. That woquen 
in the north of Europe were eminent for refolution 
and courage. Csfar, in the firft book of his Commen- 
taries, de^ribing a battle he fought with the Helvetii, 
fays, that the women, with a warlike fpirit, exhorted 
their hufbands to perfift, and placed the waggons in a 
Jine, to prevent their flight. Florus and Tacitus men- 
tion that feveral battles of thofe barbarous nations were 
renewed by their women, prefenting their naked bofoins, 
and declaring their abhorrence of captivitv. Flavius- 
Vopifcus, writing of Proculus Cafar, fays, tnat an hun- 
dred Samaritan virgins were taken inj}attle. The Lon- 
gobard women, when many of their hufbands were cut 
cflf in a battle« took up arms, and Obtained the vic- 
tory 
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tory {d). The females of the Galaflophagi, a Scythian 
tribe, were as warh'ke as the aiaies, and weqt often with 
them to war (i). In former times* many women in 
Denmark apph'e^ themfelves to arms (/)• Jornandes de- 
faibes the women of the Goths as full of courage* and 
trained to arms like the men. Joannes Magnus, Arch- 
biihop of Upfal, fays the fame ; and mentions in parti- 
cular an expedition of the Goths to invade a neighbour- 
ing country* in which more women went along with the 
men than were left at home (g). Several Scandinavian 
women exercifed piracy (h). The Cimbri werealways 
attended with their wives* even in their diftant expedi- 
tions, and were more afraid of their reproaches, than 
of the blows of the enemy. The Goths, compelled by 
famine to furrender to Belifarius the city of Ravenna* 
were bitterly reproached by thefr wives for cowardice (/). 
In a battle between Regner King of Denmark, and Fro 
King of Sweden, many women took part with the former*. 
Langertba in particular, who fought with her hair flow- _ 
ing about her fhoulders. Regner, being viflorious, de- 
manded who that woman was, who had behaved fo gal- 
lantly ; and finding her to be a virgin of noble birth, he 
took her to wife. He afterward divorced her, in order 
to make way for a daughter of the King of Sweden. 
Regner being unhappily engaged in a civil war with Ha- 
rold, who afpired to the throne of Denmark, Langertha* 
overlooking her wrongs, brought from Norway a body of 
men to affili her hufband ; and behaved fo p^allantly, that^ 
in the opinion of all* Regner was indebted to her for 
the vidlory. 

To find women* in no inconfiderable portion of the- 
globe* dropping their timid nature* and rivalling men 
in their capital property of courage* is a lingular phae- 
Romenon. That this phxnomenon muft have had an 
adequate caufe, is certain ; but of that caufe* it is bet- 
ter to acknowledge our utter ignorance, however mor- 
^^fy"^gf than to f<|ueeae out conje^lures that will not 
baiYezamlaation* 

D 5. la 

(d) PauIus DiM0AO«. (t) KicoUtis DimtliceAtts, 

t.f) Saxo Grammaticus. (g) Book I. {b}, Qlavs Mf^nus. 
if} Procopivs, HlAoris Gotfaica. lib. %% 
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In rude nations, prophets and footfafayers are held to 
be a fuperior clafs of men ; what a Hgure then mud the 
Vaqdal women have made» when» m that natioo, as "^ 
Procopius fays, ail the prophets and focithfayers were 
of the fetrale fex ? In Scandinavia, women are faid to . 
have been fkilful in magiPartSy as well as men. Tacitus 
informs us, that the Germans had no other phydciaas 
but^heir women. They followed ihe'armies, to dauncli 
the bloody and fuck the wounds of their hutbands *• . He 
mentions a fa^, that fets the German ^^omeo in a con- 
fpicuous light, That female hodages boiind the Ger- 
mans more (Iridtiy to their engagements than male hof- 
tages. He adds, '* InefTe quin etiam fandtum aliquid et 
** providum putant : nee aut ccnGlia earum aipernantur, 
" autrefponfanegligunturt" Thehiftoriesandromaitt- 
ces of the north reprefent women> and even princefles 
acting as phyiicians in war. 

Polygamy fprung up in countries where women are 
treated as inferior beings : it can never take place where 
the two fexes are held to be of equal rank. For that 
reafon, polygamy never was known among the northern 
nations of Europe. Saxo Grammaticus, who wfote the 
hirtory of Denmark in the twelfth century, gives not the 
(lighted hint of polygamy,even among Kings and Princes. 
Crantz, in his hidory of the Saxons.(^), afiirms, that po- 
lygamy was never known among the northern nations of 
Europe ; which js confirmed by every other writer who 
gives the hiliory of any of thofe nations. SchefFer, in 
particular, who writes the hiftory of Lapland, obferves, 
that neither polygamy nor divorce were ever heard of in 
that country, not even during pagir i m. 

We 

* The expreffion of Tacitus is beautifol : " Ad matres, ad con- 
»** juges, vulnera feruot: nee illis numerrre aut exfugere plagas 
*' pavent: cibofque et hnrtaniina pugnintibtfs geftant." — [In En- 
glifli thus : '* When wounded, lliey find phyficians in their mothers 
^^ and wives, who are not afraid io count and faCk their wounds. 
** They carry provifions for their Tons and huflbands, and animate 
*' them in battle by their exhpitations."] 
*f " They believe that there isforaething facred in their charac- 
** ter, and that they have a forefight of futurity : for this reafon 
*• their counfels aie always refpefted ; nor are their opinions ever 
" <1,rregarded. , 

{k) Lib. I. cap. a, . , . I 
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We have the authority. of Procopius (/)» that the wo • 
men in thofe countries were remarkable for beauty, and 
that thofe of the Goths and Vandals were the fined that 
ever had been feen in Italy ; and we have the authority 
pf Cranlz, that chaftity was in high cftimation among the 
Danes, Swedes, and other ScffffdmavianF. When thefe 
fafts are added to thefe above-mentioned, it will not be 
thought flrange, that love between the fexes* even a- 
moDg that^rude people, was a pure and elevated paffion. 
That it was in fad fuch,is certain, if hiilory can be cre- 
dited, or the feniimeiits of a people, exprefled in their 
poetical compofitions. I begin with the latter, as evi-. 
dence the raoft to be relied on. The ancient poems of 
Scandinavia contain the warmed expreilions of love and 
regard for the female fex. In an ode of King Regner 
Lodbrog, a very antient poem, we find the following 
fentinaents: ** we fought with fwords upon a promon- 
*• tory of England, when I faw ten ihoufand of my foes 
•• rolling in the duft. A dew of blood diftilled from out 
*' fwords : . the arrows, that flew in fearch of the hel- 
** met, hifTed through the air. The pleafure of that 
•* day was like the clafping a fair virgin in my arms," 
Again, ** A young man iliould march early to the con- 
" flidl of arms; in which confiils the glory of the war- 
*' rior. He vvhoafpires to the love of a roiftrefs, ought 
*« to be dauntlefs in the clafli of fwords." Thefe Hyper- 
boreans, it would appear, had eaily learned to combine 
the ideas of love and of military prowels ; which is dill 
more conl'pfcuous in an ode of Harold the Valiant, of a 
later date. That prince, who made a figure in the mid- 
dle of liie eleventh century, traverfed all the leas of the 
north, and made piratical incurfions even upon the coafts 
of the Mediterranean. In this ode he complains, that the 
glory he had acquired made no impreflion on ElifTir, 
daughter to Jariflas, King of Rtiflia. *' I have matie the 
«« tcur of Sicily. My brown veifel, full ot" marine;. -j, 
** made a fwift progrefs. My courfe, I thoughr, wouM 
** never flacken— and yet a Ruflian uraiden Iconis n-.'-. 
«* The troops of Drontheim, which I attacked in uy 
*' youth,exceededoursin number. Terrible was il.econ- 

llkt: 

(/) «i(loria Gothica, lib.. 3. 
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<< fliA: I left their jonng king dead on the Md^-^nd 
*^ yet a Ruffian maiden fcorns lue. £tght exercifes I can 
•* perform : I fight valiantly : firm fa mv feat on hor(e* 
** back : inured I am to fwimmlng : ^nt h my motion 
•• on fcates: I dart the lance : I am Mful at the oar—. 
*• and yet a Ruffian maiden fcorns me. Can Ihe deny, 
*• this young and lotelymaiden^ that near a city in the 
^' fouth I joined battle, and left behind me lafting mo- 
" numents of my exploits? — ^and yet a Ruffian maiden 
** fcorns me. My birth was in the high coantry of Nor- 
*• way, famous for archers; but Sips were my de- 
** light ; and, far from the habitations of men, I have 
** traverfed the feas from north to fouth— ^nd yet a 
«* Ruffian maiden fcorns me." In the very antifent poem 
of Havamaal, mentioned above, there are many expref- 
fions of love to the fair-fex. «* He who would gain the 
•* love of a maiden,muftadd'refs her with fmooth fpeeches,. 
" and Ihowy gifts. It reiquires good fenfe to be a flcilfui 
«* lover.*' Again,** Iflafpireio thcloveof thechaftcft 
•• virgin, I can bend her mind, ahd make her yield to 
«« my defires." The antient Scandinavian chronicles 
prefent often to our vfew young warriors endeavouring 
to acquire the favour of their miftrefles, by boafting of 
their accomplishments, fucfa as their dexterity in fwim^ 
riling and fcating, their talent in pOetry, their ikill ia 
chefs, and their knowing all the liars by name. Malet,. 
in the Introduflion ro his Hiftory of Denmark, mentions 
many antient Scandinavian novels, that turn upon Iov«* 
and heroifni. Thefe may be juftly held as authentic c- 
vidence of the manners of the people: it is common to 
invent M\s j but it is not common to attempt the invent^ 
ing "manners. 

it is an additional proof of the great regard paid to 
women In Scandinavia, that in Edda, the Scandinavian 
Bible, female deities make as great a figure a'S niale 
deities. 

Agreeable to the manners defcribed> we IBnd it atii« 
ievUily admitted among the antient Scandmavians, that 
bca^fty ought to be the rcw'ard cfcotirage and military 
f^'jll A warrioT was thought intitled to demand in 
ttianiage any young woman, even of the higheft rank^ 

if 
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if lit ovffoiiite his rivals in fingie combat : nor was it 
tlioo|ht any hard/htf> on the young lady to be ykJded to 
the vi^or. Tht ladies were not always of tbat opinion $ 
for tbe (lottteft fighter fs not always the handfomeil fel- 
low, nor the moft engaging. And in the Hiftories of 
I>enroark, Sweden, and Norway, many inftances are 
i^lated of men genetoufly interpofiog to refcue yonng 
beauties from brutes, deftitute of every accomplifliment 
but ftrength and boldnefs. Such ftories have a fabulous 
air ; and many of them probably are mere fables. Some 
of them, however, have a flrong appearance of truth : 
men are introduced, who make a figure in the real hifl 
tory of the country ; and many circumftances are related,, 
that make links in the chain of that hiftory. Take the 
following fpecimen : The Ambafladors of Frotho, King 
of Denraaik, commiflioned to demand in marriage the 
daughter of a King of the Hunns, were feafted for three 
days, as the cuftom was in antient times; and being ad<» 
mitted to the youngPriocefs, ihe rejeded theofi^er; *<Be- 
" caufe,'* fays fhe, ** your King has acquired no re- 
'* pupation in war, but pafles his time effeminately at 
" ho^ne." In Biiorner's Colleftion of Aniieot Hiftori- 
cat Monuments, mentioned above, there is the follow- 
ing hiftoiy : Charles, King of Sweden, kept on foot 
an army of cliofen men. His Queen had borne him a 
daughter, named Inguegerda, whofe lively and graceful 
accomplilhinents were «udmtred fliil more than her birth 
and fortune. The breaft of the King overflowed with 
felicity. Grymer, a youth of noble birth, knew to 
dye his fwordin the blood of his enemies, to run over 
ciaggy mountains, to wreftle, to play nt chefs, and to 
trace the motions of the ftars. He ftudied to ftew fais 
icyi in the apartment ofiiHie <|imfeis, before the lovely 
Jnguegerda. At length be ventured to open his mind. 
•* WiU thou, O fair Princefs ! accept of me for a huf*- 
*' band.if 1 obtain the King's confcnt ?" *« Go," iaid fte 
" 9w\ fuppHcate my father.'* The courtly youth, re- 
^afully ttddrcffing the King, faid, « O King, give me 
*• rn marriage thy beautiful daughter." He anfwered 
ftcrtily, '^ Thou haft learned to mtidk thy arms : thou 
•* %ati ac<![«ffed fome hooousabk diftinaions : but haft 

** thou 
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*' thou ever gained a viftorj, or given a banquet to (a- 
" vage bealh that rejoice in blood ?*' *' Where /hall 
•* I go, O King ! that I may dye my fword in crimfon, 
** and render my felf worthy of being thy fon in law V* 
" Hialmar, fon of Harec," faid the King, ** who go- 
*' verns Biarmland, has become terrible by a keen fword: 
*^ the Brmed (hieids he hews in pieces, and loads his 
'• followers with booty. Go, and prove thy valour, by 
'^ attacking that hero : caufe hiin to bite the du(l, and 
** Inguegerda (hall be thy reward." Grymer, returning 
to his fair miilrefs, faluted her with ardent looks of love. 
** What anfwer haft thou received from the King?'* 
*• To obtain thee I muft deprive the fierce Hialmar of 
•* life." Inguegerda exclaimed with grief. ** Alas! my 
" father hath devoted thee to death." Grymer felefted 
a troop of brave warriors, eager to follow him. They 
launch their ve/Tels into the wide ocean : they unfurl 
the'r fails, which catch the fpringing gale: the (hrouds 
rattle : the waves foam, and dafli againft the prows : 
they ftcer their numerous veffels to the fiiore of Goth- 
land ; bent to glut the hungry raven, and to gorge the 
wolf with prey. Thus landed Grynaer on Gothland: 
and thus did a beauteous maiden occafion the death of 
many heroes. Hialmar demanded who the ftrangers 
were. Grymer told his name; adding, that he had 
fpent the funimer in queft of him. ** May your arrival," 
replied Hialmar, ** be fortunate; and may health and 
** honour attend you I You /hall partake of my gold, 
** with the unmixed juice of the grape. Thy offers, 
" faid Grymer, I dare not accept. Prepare for battle ; 
** and let us haflen to give a banquet to beafts of prey. 
** Hialmar laid hold of his white cuirafs, his fword, and 
<* his buckler. Grymer, with a violent blow of his fabre, 
*' transfixes Hialmar's fliield, and cuts off his left hand. 
** Hialmer, enraged, brandiihes his fword, and flriking 
•* off Grymer'shelnjet and cuirafp, pierces his breaft and 
** fides j an effufion of blood following the wounds. 
** Grymer, laifing his fabre with both hands, lays Hi- 
" aimer profirate on the ground; and he himfelf finks 
<* down upon the dead body of his adverfary. He was 
** put on fhip-board, and feemed to be at the laft period 
^ of 
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•* of life when he landed. The diftreiTed Princeft undcr- 
« took his cure, and reftored him to beahb. They 
** were married with great folemnity, and the beauteous 
'* bride of Grymer filled the heart of her hero with un- 
" fading joy." 

According to the rude manners of thofe times, a lo- 
ver did not alwaysxwait for the confent of bis niiftrefs. 
Joannes Magnus, Archbiibbp of Upfal, obferves, in 
bis hiftory of the Goths, that rayifliing of \Aromen was 
of old no lefs frequent among the Scandinavians than 
among the Greeks. He relates, that Gram, (bn to the 
King of Denmark, carried off the King of Sweden's 
daughter, whofe beauty was celebrated in verfes exift- 
ing even in his time. Another inftance he gives, of 
Nicoiaus King of Denmark (w), who courted Uluilda, 
a noble and beautiful Norvegian lady, and obtained her 
confentv Nothing remained but the celebration of the 
nupiials, when Ihe was carried off by Suechei*, King 
of Sweden. We have the authority of Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, that Sciold, one of the firll Kings of Ddnmaik, 
fought a duel for a beautiful young woman, and obtained 
her for a wife. That author relates many duels of the 
fame kind. It was indeed common among the Scandi- 
navians, before Ifhey became Chriftians, to fight for a 
wife, and to carry off the deiiredobjeft by force of arms. 
No cauTe of war between- neighbouring Kings were 
more frequent. Fridlevus, King of DenmarJc, fent a 
folemn eu.bafTy to Hafmundus, King, of Norway, to de- 
mand in marriage his daughter. Ha^undus had a rooted 
averfion lo the Danes, who had done much mifchief in 
his country. ** Go," fiys he to the ambafladors, ** and 
*' demand a wife where you are lefs hated than iq Nor- 
** way." The young lady, who had no averfion to the 
nmtcb, intreated leave to fpeak. ** You feem," faid 
fhe, *' not to confult the good of your kingdom in rejedl- 
** ing fo potent a fon-in-law, who can carry by force 
** what he is now applying for by intreaties.'* The fa- 
ther however continuing obftinate,difmi(red theambafla- 
do:s. Fridlevus fent other ambaffadors, redoubling his 
inireaties for a favourable anfwer. Hafmuudus faid, 
ihat one refufai might be thought fufficient ; and in a 
fit, of palTicn put the ambaiTadors to death. Frid- 
levus 
(m) Book 1 8. .. PoooIp 
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Ifivois invaded Norway with a potent armyj and» 
•iter a defperate battle, carried •&* the kdj in tri- 
umph, 

The.6gure that ¥romen made in the north of Europe by . 
their courage, their beautj, and their chaftity, could not 
fail to produce mutual efteemand love between the fexes : 
nor could that love fail to be purified into the mod tender 
affedioo, when their rough manners were fmoothed in 
the progrefs of fociety. If love between the fexea pre- 
vail m Capknd aa much as any where, which is vouched 
by Scheffer in his hiilory of that country, it muft be for 
a reafon very different from that now mentioned. The 
males in Lapland, who are great cowards, have no 
reafon to defpife the females for their timidity; and 
in every country where the women equal the men,^ 
mutual efteem and aifedtion naturally take place. Two 
Lapland odes communicated to us by the author mentt- 
oned, leave no doubt of this faA, being full of the ten- 
dered fentiments that love can infpire. The following 
is a literal tranflation. 

FIRST ODE. 

I. 

Kolnafatz my rein*deer, 
We have a long journey to goi 
- The moqrs arc vaft. 
And we nitift hafte ; 
Our ftrengthy I fear^ 
Will fail if we are flow i 
And fo 

Our foDgs will do. v 

H. 
Kaig^^ the watery moor^ 
Is pleafant unto me. 
Though long it be ; 
Since it doth to my miftrefs iead^ 
Whom I adore ; 
The Kilwa moor i 

I ne'er again will tread. 
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III. 

Thoughts filled my mind 
Whilit I through Kaig6 paft 
Swifc as the wind. 
And my defirey 
Wing'd with impatient fire, 
My rein-deer, let us Imfte* 
IV. 

So fhall we quickhrend our pleafing pain : 

Behold my miftre» there, 

With~decent motion walking o'er the plain* 

Kulnafatz my rein-deer. 

Look yonder, where 

She waflies in the lake : 

See while ihe fwims. 

The waters from her parer limbs 

New clearnefs take. 

SECOND ODE. 

I. 

With brighteft beams let tfaefiin Afae 

OnOnamoor: 

Could I be fure 

That firom the top o* th* lofty pine 

I Orra moor might (ee, 

I to its higheH bough would climbs 

Aiid with induftrious labour try 

Thence to defcry 

My miftrefs, if that there (he be. 

II. 
Could I but know, amid what flowers^ 
Or in what (hade (he drays, 
The gaudy bowers, 
^With all their verdant pride. 
Their . btoIToms and their fprays^ 
Which make my miftrefs difappear. 
And her in envious darknef»hide, 
I from the roots and bed of earth would tear. 

IIL 
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III. 

Upon the raft of clouds I'd Hde, 

Which unto Orra fly : 

O' th' ravens I would borrow wings, 

And all the feather'd inmates of the (kj : 

But wings, alas ! are me deny'd. 

The ftork and fwan their pinions will not lend. 

There's none who unto Orra briijgs, 

Or will by that kind conduct me befriend* 

IV. 
Enou^i enough! thou haft delayed 
So many fummer's days, 
The bcft of days that crown the year. 
Which light upon the eye- lids dart, 
And melting joy upon the heart : 
But fince that thoufo long haft ftay'd. 
They in unwelcome darknefs difappear, 
Yet vainly doft thou me forfake ; 
I will purfue and overtake. 
V 

What ftronger is than bolts of ftetl ? 
What can more furrfy bind ? 
Love Is ftronger far than it; 
Upon the head In triumph fhc doth fit j 
Fetters the mind, 
And doth control 
The thought and foul. 

VL 

A youth's defire, is the defirc of wind * 

All his eflayi , 

Are long delays : 

No ifTue can they find. 

Away fond counfcllors, away, 

No more advice obtrude : 

ril rather prove 

The guidance of blind love ; 

To follow you is certainly to ftray : 

One fingle counfel, tho' unwife. Is good. 

In 
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In the Scandinavian manners here deicribed is difco* 
vercd a ftrikinz refemblance ta thofe defcribed by Of^ 
fiaii. And as inch were the manners of the Scandina* 
vians in the frrfl ilage of fociety, it no longer remains 
a wonder, that the manners of Caledonia fhould be 
equally pure in the fame early period. And now every 
argument above urged in favour of Oflian as a genuine 
hiSorian has its full weight) without the lead counter- 
poife. It is true, that Caledonian manners appear from 
Oiilan to have been ilill more polilhed and refined than 
thofe ofScandioavia ; but that diiFererence may have pro* 
ceeded from many caufe^, which time has buried in ob« 
Wvion. 

Imake no apclogy for infiding fo largely onScandinavian 
manners ; for they tend remarkably to fupport the credit 
orOfHan, and confequently to afcertain a fafi extremelv 
intereding, that our forefathers were by no means fucn 
^ baibarians as they are commonly held to be. All the 
' inhabitants of Btitain were of Celtic extra^ioni and 
we havereafon to believe^that the .manners of Caledonia 
were the manners of every part of the ifland, before the 
tnhabitaats of the plains were enHaved by the Romans. 
The only circumftance peculiar to the Caledonian 8» is 
their mountainous fituation : being lefs expofed to the 
oppreffion of fotergners, and farther removed from com» 
merce, they did longer than their fouthern neighbours 
prefer ve their manners pure atid untainted. 

I have all along confidered the poems of OiCan merely 
in aoibiftorical view. In the view of criticifm they have 
been exannned by a writer of diftingui(hed tade (n) ; and 
however bold to enter a field where he hath reaped laa- 
rels» I imagine that there dill remain fome trifles for 
me to glean. Two of thefe poems, Pingal and T«mora, 
are regular epic poems ; and perhaps the Gngle indances 
of epic poetry moulded into the form of an opera. We 
have in thefe .two poema both the Recitativo and Aria 
of an Italian opera ; dropped indeed in the tranflation* 
fr om difficulty of imtatfon. 0(fian*s poems were all 
of them compofed with a view to muHc ; though in the 
Jong poems mentioned it is probable, that, the airs onl/ 

were 

(«) Doaor Blair, profcffor of. Rhetoric in the callegc of Edin 
bnrgh. 
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were accompanied with the harp, the redfative being 
left to the Toice. The poemt of Oflian tart fingolar m 
another refpe^ty beiftg probably the only work sow re- 
maining that wat compofed in the hunter-ftate. Some 
fon« of that early period may poffibly be remaining) but 
nothing like a regular work. One may adf ance a ftep 
farther, and pronounce^ with a high degree of probabi- 
lity, that Fingal and Temora are the only epic poemi 
that ever were compofed in that ftate. How great muft 
have been the talents of the author, be(ct with every 
obftni6tion to genius* the manners of his country alone 
excepted s a cold unhofpitable climate, with fuch de- 
formity on the face of tne country as fcarce to afford a 
pleaiing objeA; and he himfelf abiblutely illiteratfl 
One» advancing ftill farther, mav venpirelbojdly to af- 
firm, that-fuch a poem as-Fingal or 7«mora never was 
compofed in any other part of the vi^rld under fuch dif- 
ftdvantageous circumftances. f 

Though permanent manners enter not regularly into 
the prefent fketch, I am however tempted to add a few 
words concerning the influence of foil upon the difpofi- 
tion of man, in order to (hew the wifdom of Providencet 
which fits the ground we tread on, no« onlj for fupply- 
ing our wants, but for improving Oui manners. The 
ftupidity of the inhabitants of New Holland, mentioned 
above, is occafioned by the barrennefs of their foil, 
yielding nothing that can be food for man or beaft. Day 
and night they watch the ebb of the tide, in order to 
difl; fmall fifli out of the fand ; and deep in the intervals, 
without an hour to fpare for any other occupation. Peo- 
ple in that condition nmft for ever remain ignorant and 
bnitiih. Were all the earth barren like NeW-Holland, 
all men would be ignorant and brutHh, like the inha- 
bitants of New-Holland. On the other hand, were e- 
very portion of this earth naturally fo fertile as fpon- 
taneoufly to feed ail its inhabitants* which is tbe gdden 
age figured bv poets, what would follow? Upon the 
former fuppoiition, man v^uld be a meagre, patient, 
and timid animal : upon the latter fuppofition, he would 
be pampered, lazy, and effeminate. In both cafes, he 
would be ftapidly ignorant, and incapable of any manly 

ertion, whirtber of mind or body. But the foilof our 

earth 
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eartB is more wifely accommodated to many its chief 
inhabitant. Taking it general, it is neither fo fertile 
as to fuperfede labour, nor fo barren as to require our 
whole labour. The laborious occupation of huntin|r 
for food produced originally fome degree of induftry : 
and though all the induftry of man was at firil neceflary 
for procuring food, clothing, and habitation ; yet the 
foil, by fkill in agriculture, came to produce plenty 
with lefs labour, which to fome afforded fpare time for 
thinking of con veniencies. A habit of ioduftry thus ac« 
qoir^d excited many to bedow their leifure-hours upon 
the arts, proceeding from ufeful arts to line arts, and 
from thefe to the fciences. Wealth, accumulated by 
induftry, ha&a wonderful influence upon manners : feuds 
and war, the offspring of wealth, call forth into aftion^ 
friend ihip, courage, heroifm, and every focial virtue, 
as well as many felfiih vices. How like brutes do we 
pafs our time, without once refle^ing on the conduct 
of Providence operating even under our feet ! 

Diveriity of manners, at the fame time, enters into 
the plan of Providence, as well as diverfity of talents, of 
feelings, and of opinions. Our Maker hath given us n 
tafte for variety ; and he ha|h provided objedts in plenty 
for its gratification. Some foils, naturally fertile, re- 
quire little labour : fome foils, naturally barren, require 
the extremity of labour. But the advantages of fuch 
a foil are more than fufiicient to counterbalance its bar- 
rennefs : the inhabitants are fober, induftrious, vigo* 
reus ; and confequently courageous, fo far as courage 
depends on bodily, ftrength *. The difadvantages of a 
fertile foil, on the contrary, are more than fulHcient to 
counterbalance its advantages : the inhabitants are ren- 
dered indolent, weak, and cowardly. Hindoftan may 
fcem to be an exception ; for though it be extremely fer- 
tile, the people however are indudrious, and export 
manufadures in great abundance at a very low price. 

But 

* That a barren country is ji great fpur to induftry, appears 
from Venice and Genoa in Italy, Nuremberg in Germany, and 
Limoges in France. The fterility of Holland required all the in- 
dndry of its inhabitants for procuring the ncceifaries of life ; and 
by that means chiefly they become remarkably induftrious. Camb- 
den afcribcB the fuccefs of the town of Hallifax ia the cloth mar 
Bufaaare to it« barren foil. 
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But Hihdofton properly is not ao exception, Thct Hin- 
dow9, who are prohibited by their religion to kill any 
living creaturCy muft abandon to animals for food a large 
proportion of land ; which obliges them to cultivate 
what remains with double indu(lry» in order to procure 
food for themfelves. The populoufnefs of their coun-- 
try contributes alfo to make them induftrious. Arragon 
was once the mofl limited monarchy in Europe, Eng- 
land not excepted : the barrennefs of the foil was the 
caufe, which rendered the people hardy and courageous. 
In a preamble to one of their laws» the Hates declare, 
thaty were they not more free than other nations, the 
barrennefs of their country would tempt them to aban^ 
don it. Oppofed to Arragon (lands Egypt, the fertility 
of which renders the inhabitants foft and efFemioate> and* 
confequently an eafy prey to every invader f. The 
fruitfulnefs of the province of Quito in Peru, and the 
low price of every neceifary, occafioned by its diftance 
from the fea, have plunged the inhabitants into fupine 
indolence, and exceillve luxury. The people of the 
town of Quito in particular have abandooed themfelves 
to every fort of debauchery. . The time they have to 
fpare from wine and women is employed in exceillve 
gaming. In other refpedlfi alfo the manners of a people* 
are influenced by the country they inhabit. A great 
part of Calabria, formerly populous and fertile, is at 
pirefent covered with trees and ihrubs, like the wilds of 
America ; and the ferocity of its inhabitants correfpond 
to the rudenefs of the fields. The fame is viOble in the 
inhabitants of Mount Etna in Sicily: the country and 
its inhabitants are equally rugged. SKETCH 

' f- Fear, impreiTed by (Irange and uoforefeeo accidents, is the 
V, moil potent caufe of fuperftition. What then made the ancient 
Egyptions fo fuperditious ? No other country is lefs liable to llrange 
and unfor«feen acc'dents : no thunder, fcarce any rain, perfect 
regular'ity in the feafons, and in the rife and fall of the river. So 
little notion had the Egyptians of variable weather -as to be fur- 
prized that the rivers of Greece diii not overflow like the Nile. 
They could not comprehend how their fields were watered : rain, 
they faid, was very irregular j and what if Jupiter (hould take a 
conceit to feiid them no rain? The fertility of the foil, and the 
ioadtion of the inhabitants during the inundation of the river, ener- 
vated both niind andj^dy, and rendered them timid and pufilUai- 
mous. Supeiftition was the offspring of this charaaer, as it is of 
llrange and unfcrefeen accidents in other countries. 
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SKETCH VJIL 

• Progrefs and EfFedls of Luxury. 

THE wifdom of Providence is in no in (lance more 
confpicuous than in adjufling the conflicution of 
man to kis external circumftances. Food is extremely 
precarious in the hunter-flate ; fometimes fuperabound- 
ing with little fatigue ; fometimes failing after 
great fatigue. A iavage, like other animus of 
prey, has a (lomach adJuQed to that variety: he can 
bear a long faft ; and gorges voracioufly when he has 
plenty, without being the worfe for it. Whence it is, 
that barbarians, who have fcarce any fenfe of decency, 
are great and grofs feeders *. They are equally addidled 
to drunkennefs ; and peculiarly fond of fpirituous liquors. 
Drinking, was a fafliionable vice in Greece, when Me- 
nander, Philemon,, and Diphilus, wrote, if we can rely 
on the tranflatiohs or imitations of thofe writers by 
riautus and Terence. Diodorus Siculus reporfs, that 
in his lime ihe Gauls, like other barbarians, were much 
addicted to drinking. The antient Scandinavians, who, 
like other favages, were intemperate in eating and drink- 
ing, fwallowed large cups to their gods, and to fuch of 
their countrymen as had fallen bravely in battle. We 
learn from the 2f^i\\ fable of the Edda, which was their 
facred book, that to hold much liquor was reputed an 
heroic virtue. Coetarina. the Venetian ambalTador, who 
wrote ann. 1473, fays, that the RuiTians were abandoned 
to drunkennefs 5 and that the whole race would have 
been exti/pated, had not jlrong liquors been difcharged 
by the fovereign. The Kan^lkatkans love fat ; and a 
man entertains his guefts by cramming into their mouths 
fat fliccs of a feal, or a whale, cutting off wit^ his 
knife what hangs out. . ' 

A habit 

* In the Iliad of Homer, book 9, Agamemnon calls a council 
at night in his tent. Before entciing on bufinefs they go to 
fopptr, (line laz). An embaflTy to Achi les is refolved on. The 
ambafladors again Tup with Achilles on pork- griikins, (line 171). 
Achilles rejefth Agamemnon's offer; a|gthe fame night UlyfTea 
and Diomed fet out on their expedition to th« Trojan camp : re- 
turning before day, they had a thiid f upper. 
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A habit of ^iftiog loirg, acquired as above in the 
hunter-ftatet made meals in the (hef>herd-ftate lefs fre* 
quent than at prefenty though food was at hand. Anci- 
ently people fed but once a-day» a fafhion that conti- 
nued even after luxury was indulged in other refpeds. 
In the war of Xerxes agatnft Greece, it was pleafantly 
faid of the Abderites» who were burdened with provid- 
ing for the King's table, that they ought to thank the 
gods for not inclining Xerxes to eat twice a-day. Piato 
Held the Sicilians to be gluttons for having two meals a- 
day. Arrian (n) obferves> that the Tyrrhenians had a 
bad habit of two meals a-^dav. In the reign of Henry 
VL the people of England feci but twice a-day. Hedor 
Boyes, in his hiftory of Scotland, exclaiming againU the 
growing Inxunr of his contemporaries, fi^ys, that fbme 
perfons were (o gluttonous as to have three meals a-da/. 
Luxury undoubtedly, and love of fociety^ tended to 
increafe the number of meals beyond what >^ture re- 
quires. On the other hand, there is a caufe that a- 
brid^ed the number for fome time, which is tbe intro- 
du^ion of machines. Bodily (lren|th is eflential to a 
favage, beine his onlv tool ; and with it he performs 
wonders. Mscbines have rendered bodily ftrength of 
little importance ; and as men labour lefs than originallv, 
they eat lefs in proportion *. Liften to Holiinihed the 
Englifii hiftorian upon that article : ** Heretofore there 
** hath been much more time fpent in eating and drinking 
** than commonly is in thefe days ; for whereas of old 
** we had.breakfafls in the forenoon, beverages or nun- 
'* tions after dinner, and thereto rear fuppers when it 
** was time to go to reft ; now thefe odd repafts, thanked 
** be God, are very well left, and each one contenteth 
** with dinner and (upper only." Thus, before cookery 
■: and luxury crept in, a moderate ftomach, occafioned by 
the abridging bodily labour, made eating l«fs frequent 
than formerly. But the motion did not long continoe 
retrograde: good cookery, and the pieafure of eating in 
company, turned the tide ; and people now eat lefs at a 
time, but more frequently. 

Feafts 

(«) Lib. 4. cap. 1 5. 

* Before fire-arms were known, people gloried in addrcfs and 

bodily ftrength, and commonly fought hand to hand. But violeat 

exercifes becoming iefs and lefs ceccfliiry, went infedibly out of 

falhion. 
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Feaft* in foruMt tim^s werr oarricd beycind all 
boonjds* William of Malmibury,, wko wrote in the 
days of H«nry IL fays, *^ That the En^iiti wcn-e 
•< naiverfi^y . addided to dru«k^iiiKls» contiattuig 
<<. oyeir their ct»p«, dpy and aifhty.beeping open koais, 
** aodfpeadiag liMi income of tiieir oiiau& in ri€>i^s 
'< feaftt, wh«rc: eating and. driaki»g. were carried to 
«< exceft^ ksthoibC aHf elegaaee,^ People who live 
in a eor]i«r» inagiae tba<C every thing is peculiar to 
thettftlvcs : wtet MalmflMiry ^ys of the fingliflfY is 
comsiMr to all naisoiis, idi advaB«in|; frot» the fsU 
.ifimfiifof ftvif es (0 a reliih for feeiety, but vfho haVe 
BOC yettrkftf-ned to Iwidle their appetites. Iceland (6) 
meiiiMitt^a-£Ba(i'gi«eB by the arcbbiihop of Yoric at 
bis iaiallation^ in the reign of Edward IV. The 
feUowiDg is » fpeaiAen ; 300 ^oarters of wheat, 
300 tons of aie> 100 tofts of wine, 1000 Iheep, 
i04 6xcn9 304 calves, 364^^1110, zooo geeie, 1000 
capons^ 2000 pigs, 400 fwans^ 104 peacocks, 1500 
hoc veaifon paiies, 4oo«oold, 5000^ cuHards hoe a^d 
coldfc ■ Snch. enterta;ifmi$;nts are ai^pi^utEe of maiiiien. 
At that eairLy period,, tberei was not dt£:overed in 
fbcsetyanypleafard but that of chiwding together in 
hii Btang: and • feafti ng . The delicate pleafures of con - 
veriatioa,. in. communicatiiig opinions, fentiosents, 
ancldefires^ were to them ntterly unknown. There 
appeared, however, even at that early period, a faint 
dawn of the fine arts.- In fuch feaAs as are mentioned 
abovfl^: a- carious delert was fometimes exhibited, 
termed Sotte tie, viz. pafte moulded into the 
&a:pe of animals. On a faint's day, angels, pro- 
pboa, and' patriarchs were fet on the table in plenty. 
A feaft given by Trivuitius to Lewis XII. of France, 
in the city of Milan, makes a figure in Italiaci hiilo- 
ry* No fewer than 1 200 ladies were invited ; and 
the Cardinals of Narbonand St. Severin, with, many 
other prelates, were among the dancers. After danc- 
ing followed the feail, to regulate which there were 
no fewer employed than 160 mailer- houfholds. 
Twelve hundred officers, in an uniform of velvet, or 
fatin, carried the vidluals, and ferycd at the fjde- 
VoL. II. E board 

(b) Colleaaaea. 
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' board. Every table, without dtfttndion; was ferved 
V/ith iilver ptate, engraved with the arms of the^ 
landlord ; and, befide a prodigious number of Italian 
lords, the whole court, and all the houfliold of the 
King, werefeall^ed. The bill of fate of in entertain- 
ment given by Sir Watktn William^ Wynn to a com- 
pany of I ^oo perfons, on his coming of age, 4s^ a 
fample of ancient Englifli hofpitality^ which appears 
to have nothing in view but crowding and cramming 
merely. The following pafTage is from HoUinihed : 
*< That the length and fumptuoufnefs of feafls for- 
" roerly in ufe, are not totally leff^off in England, 
« notwfthflanding that ft proveth very beneficial to 
«* the phyfician9» who moft abound where moft ex- 
** cefs and mifgover&ment of oar bodies dd appear." 
He adds, that claret, and other Fl-ench wi^ies, were 
defpifed^ and'ilrong wines only in reqoeft. The he&; 
he fays, were to be fouiCd in monaileries ; for ** that 
" the merchant would have thought his foul woold 
" go ftraightway to the devil, if he ibould ferve 
*^ monks with other than the bed.'' Our forefathers 
reliihed flrong wine, for the fame reafon. that their 
forefathers reliihed brandy. In Scotland, fumptuous 
entertainments were common at marriages, bapttfms, 
and burials. In the reign of Charles II. a ftatute was 
thought necefTary to confine them withiii moderate 
bounds. 

Of old, there was much eating, with little variety : 
at prefent, there is great variety with more ^nwdera- 
tion. From a bouihold-book of the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, in the reign of Henry VIIL it appears, 
that his family, during winter, fed moftly on faltmeat, 
and fait fi(h ; and with that view there was an appoint- 
ment of 160 gallons of muf^ard. On fiefh-days 
through the year, breakfaft for my lord and lady ivas 
a loaf of bread, two maachets, a quart of beer, a 
quart of wine, half a chine of mutton, or a chine, of 
beef boiled. On meagre days, a loaf of breads tivo 
manchets,' a quart of beer, a quart of wine, a diih 
of butter, a piece of fait fifli, or a di(h of buttered 
eggs. During lent, a loaf of bread, two manchets, 
a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of Talt- 
fifli, fix baconed herring, four white, herring, or a 
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difh of fproks. There was as little variety in the other 
meals, except on feftival days. That way of living 
was at the time high luxury : a lady's waiting* woman 
at prefent would never have done with grumbling at 
fuch a table. We learn from the fame book, that 
the Earl had but two cooks for dreffing viduals to 
more than two hundred domeftics. In thofe days« 
hen^ chicken, capon, pxgean, plover, partridge; 
were reckoned fuch delicacies^ as to be prohibited 
.except at my Lord's table (r). 

But luxury is always creeping on, and delicacies 
become more familiar. HolFinfiied obierves, that 
white meats, milk, butter, and cheefe, formerly the 
chief food of his countrymen, were in his time de< 
graded to be food of the lower fort; and that the . 
wealthy fed upon fieih and £fh. By a roll of the King 
of Scotland's houlhold expence, anno 1378, we iind^ 
that the art of gelding cattlb was known. The roll 
is in Latin, and the gelt hogs are termed porcelli 
eunuchi. Mention is alfo made of chickens, which 
were not common on Engliih tables at that time. 
Olive oil is alfo mentioned. 

In this progrefs, cooks, we may believe, came to 
make a figure. Hollinfhed obferves, that the nobility, 
xeje&ing their own cookery^ employed as cooks, ma- 
fical headed Frenchmen and flrangers, as he terms 
them. He fays, that even merchants, when they 
gave a feail, rejedied butcher's meat as unworthy of 
their tables ; having jellies of all colours, and in all 
iigures, reprefenting flowers, trees, beafts, fi(h, fovvl^ 
and fruit. Henry Wardlaw, Archbifhop of St. An- 
drew's, observing' the refinements in cookery intro- 
duced by James I. of Scotland, who had been eighteen 
years a prifoner in England, exclaimed againfl the 
dbafe in a parliament held at Perth, 1433 : he ob- 
tained a law, reilrain.iog fuperfiuous diet ; and pro- 
hibiting the ufe of baked meat to any under the de- 
gree of gentlemen, and permitting it to gentlemen on 
leftival days only; which baked meat, fays the 
biihop, was never before feen in Scotland. The 
peafants in Sicily regale themfelves with ice during 
fuinmert They fay, that a fcarcicy of fnow would be 
E 2 r- ^ore 
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more grievons to them than a fcarcity of coro, or of 
wine. Such progrefs h^s loxary made, even amoog 
the popalace. P^ple of falhion in London and in 
Paris, who employ their whcie thoughts on luxorioas 
Jiving, would be furprifed to be told, that they are 
flill deficient in that 'art« In order to' advance luxury 
of the table to the acmb of perfection, there ought 
to be a cook for ev^ry difl^t as there was m ancient 
Egypt a phyfician for every difeafeJ: 

Barbarous nations, being great eaters, are fond of 
large joined of meat: and love oF.ihow retains gieat 
joints in fa&ioa, even afier meals become more mo- 
derate : a wild boar was roaHed whole for a fopper- 
difli to Antony and Cleopatra ; and when flufied with 
poultry and wild fowl, it was a favourite diik at 
Rome,, termed the Trojan Boar, in alLufton to the 
Trojan Horfe. 1 he hofpitality of the. Anglo-Saxons 
was fometimcs exerted in roafling an qex whole. 
Great joints are left off gradually, as people become 
more and more delicate in eating. In France, great 
joints are lefs in ufe than formerly ; and in Eng&nd, 
the voluminous furloin of roafl beef, formerly the 
pride of th^ nation, is now in polite families rele- 
gated to the iide board. In China, where manners 
arc carried to a high degree of refinement, diihes are 
compofed entirely of minced meat. 

In early times, people were no lefs plain in their 
Jioufes than in their food. Toward the end of tke 
Sixteenth century, when Hollin(hed wrote, the peo- 
ple of England were beginning to build with brick 
and ftone. Foritierly houfes were made of pofts 
wattled together, and plaiftered with clay to keep 
out the cold : the roof was ilraw, fedge, or reed. It 
was an obfervation of a Spaniard in Queen Mary^s 
days, ** Thefe English have their houles of fticks 
** and dirt, but they fare as well as the King.'* Hoi- 
linfhed mentioning multitudes of chironie^ lately 
erefted, obferves, upon the authority of fome old men, 
that in their younger days there were not above two 
or three, if fo many, Jn mod uplandiOi towns of the 
fealm, religious houfes and manor places of their 
lords excepted ; but that each made his ^re againll- a 
refe-dofreinthe hall, where he dined, and drcfled 
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his meat. From Lord North amberland's houfhold- 
book, it would feem, that grates were unknown at 
that time, arid that they biirned their coal upon the 
hearth :' a certain fam is allotted for parchafing wood ;^ 
becaafe, fays the book, coals will not barn without 
it. There is kUo a certain fum allotted for purchafihg 
charcoal, that the fmoak of the feacoal might not 
hurt the arras. In the fourteenth century, the houfes 
of private perfons in Paris, as well as in London, 
were of wood. The ftreets of Paris, not being paved, 
were covered with mud ; aifd'yet for a woman to tra- 
vel thofe ftreets in a cart, was held an article of luxu- 
ry, and as fuch probibited by Philip the Fair, Paris 
is enlarged two thirds iiiice the death oT Henry JV. 
though at that time it was perhaps not much lets po- 
pulous than at prefent. 

They were equally plain in their houihold furni- 
ture. While money was fcarcc, Servants got land 
inflead aof wagei.. An old tenure in England binds, 
the vaffal to ifind-ilraW for the King^s bed, and hay. 
foV hh harfe. From lord Nqrthumberland's houfhold-;. 
book, mentioned above^ it appears^ it hdt the lined. 
Moiied for a w!hol& year amounted ta no more tHia 
fevtnty ells i of wh^ch there' were to be eight tabje- 
cioths (no napkins) for bis Lordihip's table, and two 
towbls for waihinig his face and hands.: Pewter v^lTel 
was pit>hibited to be hired, exbept oq ChrMaki, 
Eafter; Stt Geotrgt's day,, and Whitfunday. Holtin* 
fbed mentioi^s his k^^nverfing with old men who re- 
marked many alterations in England within their Ve.- 
membrance ; that their fathers, and they themfelves 
fornlerly, had nbthing to ileep on bat a ftraw pallat, 
mth a log of timber for a pillow ; a pillow, faid they, 
being thought meet only for a woman in childbed; 
and that if a man in feven years after marriage could 
purchafe a flock-bed, and a fackof chaff to reft his 
head upon, he thought himfelf as (v/ ell lodged as the 
lord of the town; who, peVadventUfi'^ layf {^Iddmon a 
bed entirely of feathers. Another tfhiifg they remarked; 
wais change of hbufhold yeffel from timber phtes into 
pewt*r; dnd from wooden fpoons into tin or iilvcr. 

Nor were they lefs plain in their drefs. By an adt 

of parliament in Scotland, anno 1425, none (wej-e per- 
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mitted to wear filk or coilly fars, but knights and 
loBds of two hundred merks yearly rejpt. But luxury 
in drefs advanced fo faft, that by another a£t, anno 
14 j7, the fame drefs was permitted to aldermeny bailies* 
and other good worthy men within burgh. And by 
a third a£t, anno 14711 it was permitted to gientler 
men of 100/. yearly rent By a fumptuary law in 
Scotland, anno 1621, cloth of gold and filver, gold 
and filver lace, velvet, fatin, and other filk {luiFs> 
were prohibited, except to noblemen, their wives 
and children, to lords of parliament, prelates, privy 
counfellors, lords of manors, judges, magiflrates of 
towns, and to thofe who have 6000 merks of yearly 
rent. Such diminutions, with refpeA to landed rent 
efpecially, are invidious ; nor can they ever be kept 
up. James, the (irft Britifh monarch, was, during 
infancy, committed to the care of the Dowager Conn- 
t^s of Mar, who had be^n educated in France. The ^ 
King being feized with a choiic in .th^ night>timCf 
' his. no«i (hold Tef-vants flew to his bed-fchamber^ men 
and women, naked as they were, born ;> the Countefs 
alone had*a fmock. : . 1 . 

During the reign of Edward JII. the imports into 
England were not the feventh part of the exports. 
Our exports at that time were not the ieventh part of 
our prefent exports ; and yet our luxury is fuch, that - 
with all our political regulations,! it is with difeulty' 
that the balance of trade is prefcrved in our favour. 

Men in different ages differ widely in their ^notions: 
of luxury : every new obje£t of fenfual gratificatk)n» 
and every indulgence beyond what is ufual, are com- 
monly termed luxury ; and ceafe to be luxury when 
they turn habitual. Thus, every hiflorian, /ancient 
and modern, while he inveie^hs againft the luxury of 
his own times, wonders at £rmer hiflorians for cha- 
rafleriiing as luxury what he confiders as convenicn- 
cies merely, or rational improvements. Hear the Ro- 
man hiftorian, talking of ^ the war that his^ country- 
men carried on fuccefsfully againft Antiochus King of 
Syria : ** Luxuriae enim peregrinas origo ab exercittt 
*< Aflatico inve£ta urbeni eil. li primum leAos aera-> 
" tos, vedem flragulam pretiofam, plagulas ct alia 
•« tcxtilia, et quae turn magniiicaB ftpcUe^lilis habe- 
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'* banmry moDopodU et afjacos Romam ad\rexemnt» 
** Tunc pfaltriae, fambufiftriaEque, et convivalia lu- 
** dionam oblc6lamenta add! ta epulis : epuls quoque 
*^ ipfa^ et cura et fumptu majore adparari co^ptas : tum 
^ coquus, viji^muin antiquis manjcipium edimatione 
*« e^jUjCLi^.in pfetiO;efl*e ; «t, quod minifterium fuerat, . 
'V ars hab^ri cocpta* Vix tamen ilia, que turn con- . 
*«,, fpiciebaniur, femiaa erant futurae luxuriae • (J).'* 
Houfliold furniture at ,Rome mufl at that period have . 
been e?^(:eedingly plain, when a carpet^and a one- 
footed table were reckoned articles of luxury. When . 
the gelding of bulls and rams was firll praflifed, it . 
was probably^ ^onfidered as abominable luxury. Gal- 
vanup Fiamma,.,whp in the, fourteenth c^ntu^y wrote . 
a hlltory of Milan^ his native coujitry, .compl^inaa 
th^t ifi his. time plain living had given way to Ivucp^^J 
and extravagance. , He regrets the timets, of Frederic . 
BarbaxdiTa and Frederic II* when the inhabitants of 
Milan, a great capital^ had but three flelh me^k.^n 
a w€^,. when ^ijje was a rarity, when. the. better fort 
m^de juie|0^jdxif4 wood for candles* 9,9 d. whpja. their . 
fhirjLS Jiyeie of^fergei ilnei^ bexngiconfijcied to .gef|o)ls>i 
o(;tJ^e higheft.rank, /Myiaxters,'^ fays hf\ vifre 
"* .wonjd^fully changed : linen is I a^ cominp^^^ef r : . , 
*% th^* women drefs in«iyk,jorn amen ted to^uentfy. . 
**, with godd aijd filver j, ana they wear gold pendants 
** at.the»i;.eafs..V ,.An ii|torian of the pielent times 
would .lai^gh at Fjamipa, fPr Itating aslarticles. of 
luxury 19^^ 4^e ^9^ pioj^,hut decent fpr.^ trajiefrnan . 
andJhis,>yife^,; John .R^^ijb, a, natiyie of ' f;^ombardy, 
wVQ,fl|o\yrot/5,»;ii^, th^j f<i«^rteentli cenfury ,. declainjis 
Au r»i; .i.) :.a' -•,jBp4' :;■/,: .,,',. [agaii^ft . 

* ** For ihe Afi^tixiTofaierVfiiflmfroduced into ft'opae th© 
** fofci^nluxiiry. They firft brought with them beds orna" 
**' roented with briten'tbuipturesvintioced coverings, curt^ip^ 
5*,aad :Up^(|ry.,..«t)d- what werie then efteem^d naagnificeot 
** ftir^iitijre, {Idc-bos^r^s^ an4 tables with one foo^. Then to 
** Che luxury of. our feaft* were added fihg^ng giils, fem|ile 
* * pflayers on tH«' Itite, • and morris-dancerfc : < gt<cat«r rti*^ a&d' ' 
♦* «»pfetice.Wer^lfeft«v«ed'iUporiioui'iehterciinm6ot8A tk^<^k, * 
*^ i|fhoi».«|tr fp^e^thcra VecH^Aed |i(he;inea|^a fay^, fa|<>Qa|»e> 
** now inixigh eftcem and rc^ueft ; jtud whtft*iwa§ formerly a 
** fervile employnacRt was now exalted info a fcicnefe. . AH 
** thefe however fcarcely deferve to be reckoned the fceds'or 
buds of the luxury of after-times." n^^r^^]^ 

{J) Til. Liv. lib. 39. cap. 6. D,g,tzedbyL.OOgle 
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againil the Ittxury of his time, and particularly agaiDil 
the luxury •of the cit'isens of Piacentia, his coantry- 
*• men. Luxury of the table," fays he, ** of drtifs, of 
" houfes and houihold furniture, inPlacentia, begun 
" to creep in after the year 1300. Houf69 have at 
*• prefifnt! halls, rooms with chimnies, porticos, 
" we?ls,'gard&ns9 and many other con venten'cles ufi. 
** kti&wn to our anceftors. A houfe that^ has now 
'• inany chimnic«, had none in the laft age. The 
'* fire was placed in the middle of the houfe, without 
'* any vent for the fmoke but the tiles : all the fii- 
" mily fet rotttid it, and the viduals ^isfe drefied 
" there. The expence of houfhold fttrmtiitc 'is ttfn 
*• times 'greater than it waj fixty yearsago. The 
** taftc for fqch ^pence come* to us from France, 
•« from Fl^trders, and from Spaiii. Bating- tablet, 
" formerly but twelve inches long, are ^ow grown 
" to eighteen. They have table-cIoth$, with cups, 
" Q>oons, .aird' forks, of filter, and htrge knives. 
" Btds have fifk coverings and curtabs^ Thev-have 
•' ^ejt cairdlcs of talbw or wax, iit ^^Ml^lSdks of 
*^ {rem or Copper. Almo'ft ivery witeri thtre ate two 
** fiitSf one for the chamber and one for tW kitdien; 
<« Confeiftions have coine greatly in ufe, anxUfenfti- 
"• alinr regards no tjcptmct.'*' HtTiitnfRed (tfxc)dma 
agaittit the luxurv and effeminacy of hts tim^. «* In 
«« times paft,*' fays he, •• men were comented to 
•♦ dwell in houfes builded of fallow, willow, plom* 
'* tree, or elm; fo that fheufe of Aik #aidcdj<i4tcd 
*' td churches, rfeligfon^ houfes, jjwnccs psibtee^, 
«< noMefflcns lodgings, antf imigatioii-. Bdft how 
<« t1icft*are rejc£led, and nothing. but oak any whit 
*' jf^g^^fd, And yet ie^ 4he change > foti^htn ,owr 
*< lM>tti6s were builded of willow, then had we oakeo 
* men ^ 'bi>t fK»w that our houfes are m^adteof (»«k» 
<«• our mtn are not only become wiWowv *u«*«i4«5r, 
*' thrwi^JpeXi^n delicacy crept in amdng ur,>,UbgjJ-. . 
•*i,tber'flf 4>aw, which i3;a'fare,aTte]ff^«ftf?''»!r^.Mi«f«^^ 
«< &mf9i'tit» >ooWdgo ofLthftQwrier was ft^fiftfiicioiK dc« 
««'ftfee^<o kiew^Hfhtf'^A^ufeiB^ftffory^rbttt^ftow^' tlie 
«;^dF^i1<c;of t)Vd'.ti'mbey,'^a6uMfe dbors, Idfcfo'atAl " 
*' boltW mu{l"defend the man from robbing*. N[ow 

^ ,>* have 
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«< have wc many chimnies, an J oar tenderlings com-* 
** plain of rheums, catarrhs, and pofes. Then had 
** we none but rerc-doiTes, and our heads did never 
•* ach. For as the fmoke in thofe days was fuppofed 
** to b^ a fufficient hardening ibr the timber of the 
" hbofe; fo It was reputed a far better medicine to 
'* keep the gfobd man and his famify from iK'e quack 
" or }>ore, wherewith very few were then acquainted." 
Not^ many years above fifty, French wine, in the 
Ediriburgh taverns, was prefented to the guefts in a 
fmall tin yeflel; meafuring about an Englifh pint. A 
finj;Ie drinkihg-glafs ferved a company the whole 
evening; and the fir(i pCrfons who infifl'ed for a clean 
glafs with* every new pint were accufed of luxury. A 
knof of high|anders benighted, wrapped themfelvcs 
up in their plaids, and lay down on the fnow to fleep. 
A young gentlcmain making up a ball of fnow, ufed 
it for a pillow. His father (^), firiking away the 
ball with his foot, «• What, Sir," fays he^;'* are you 
•* tuning effeminate ?'* Crantz, dcTcribir^the king^' 
dom of Norway, and the mariners of tlie people, has 
the following refle&ion. ** Robuftifiimus educat vi- 
** ros, qui, nulla frugum luxqria mbliti, faepius im^ 
** pugnant alios quani impugnantur •." In the 
mountainous ifland of Rum, one of the weftern 
iflands of Scotlaiid the corn produced ferves the inha"- 
bitants but a few months in winter. The reft of the 
year they live on ffefl^^ fi(h, and milk ; and yet are 
healthy arid long Uved. In the year 1768, a man died 
there, aged 1 69, who was 50 years old before he 
ever tafted bread. This old man frequently harangued 
upon the plain fare of former times, finding fault 
with his neighbours for indulging in bread ; and up- 
braiding them with their toiling like flavcs for the 
prodoftion qf fuch' an unneceflary article of luxury. 

Thus, every one excUlms agai^ft the luxury of 

the preie'nt timp, jadgin|; more favourably of the 

paft ; as if what is lux'ury at prefent, would ceafe 

E S . . to 

(f) Sir Evan Cameron. 

* ** It produces a mofl robuft race of men, who are ener- 
** vited by no Jaxary of food, «pd are more prone to attack 
** and harrafs their ncighWrs tKab fubjeiSled to tl.eir . 
•* atlack?.'' 
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to be loxnry when it becomes caftomary. What 
is the fdandatioQ of a fentiment fo univerfal ? In 
point of dignity, corporeal pleafures are the lowed 
of all that belong to our nature : and for that reafon, 
perfons of delicacy diflemble the pleafare they take in 
eating and drinking (/). When corporeal pleafare is 
indulged to excefs, it is not only low^but mean. Bnt 
as- in judging of things that admit of degrees, compa*. 
rifon is the ordinary ilandard, every refinement in 
corporeal pleafure beyond what is cuflotnary, is held 
to be an excefs, blameable as belpw the dignity of 
human nature. Thus every improvement in living is 
pronounced to be luxury while recent, and drops 
that character when it comes into common ufe. For 
the fame reaibn, what is moderation in the capitol, is. 
efteemed luxury in a country town. Doth luxury then 
depend entirely on comparifon ? is there no other 
foundation for diilingui(hin|; moderation from excefs ? 
^ This will hardly be maintained. 

This fubjeft is thrown into obfcurity by giving dif- 
ferent meanings to the term luxury. A French writer 
holds every fort of food to be luxury, but raw flefli 
and acorns, which were the original food of favages ; 
and every fort of covering to be luxury but ikins, . 
which were their original cloathing. According to 
that definition, the plough, the fpade, the loom, are 
all of them inlfrumentsof luxury; and in that view 
he juftly extols luxury to the ikies. Let every man 
enjoy the privilege of giving his own meaning to 
words : at the fame time, when a man deviates fo far 
from their ufual meaning, the negledt to define them 
is inexcufable. In common language, and in common 
apprehenfion, luxury always implies a faulty excefs ; 
and upon that account is condemned by all writers, 
fuch only excepted as afFed to be fingular. 

This is clearly one branch of the definition of lux- 
ury. Anothef is, that the excefs mad be habitaal : 
a fingle a6t of intemperance, however faulty, is not 
denominated luxury ; reiteration muft be fo frequent 
as to become a confirmed habit. 

Nor 
(/) Elements of Criticifra, ^ol. i. p. 355. edit. 5. 
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^Nor arc *brfe. particulars all,that enter into the de- 
^finipjon of luxury. There are many pleafures, how- 
ever.intempergte Qr habitual, that are not branded 
with that odious name. Mental pleafure, fuch as ari* 
{c$ from- fen timent or reafoalng, falU not within the 
verge of luxury, to whatever excefs indulged. If to re- 
lieve ^seriJt in 4in;rpfs be luKury» it is only fo in a me- . 
taphorical fesfe :,nor is it deemed luxury in a dapi- 
fel of fifteen to ..perufe love novels Jrom morning to 
eveni9g^ Luxury is confined, to the external fenfes : 
nor does, it: belong to every, one of thefe ; the fine arts 
have no relation to luxury. A man is not even faid 
to be iuxuiious, merely for indulging in drefs,. or in 
£ne furniture. Hollinlhed inveighs againil drinking 
glaffiss as an article of luxury. At that, rate, a houle 
adorned wich fine pidures or ilatues would be an im- 
putation on the proprietor. Thus pafling in review 
eyery jpleafure of .external fenfe, we fin(i, that in pro- 
per language the ierm luxury is npt applicable to any 
plea/ur^ of the eye or ear. That term is confined to] 
the. pie afu res of taile, touch, and fmell, which appear 
as ^xiding at the organ of fenfe, and upon that ac- 
count are held to be merely corporeal {g). 

Haying thus circumfcribed our fubjeA within its 
proper bounds, the important point that remains^o 
be afcertained is. Whether we have any rule for deter- 
mining what excefs in corporeal pleafur? may Juflly. be 
clenopainated faulty. About that point we are at no 
lof$. , Though our prefent life be a ftate of trial, yet 
our. Maker ,has kindly indulged us in every pleafure 
that is not hurtful to the mind, or to the body ; and. 
thejefore it. can only be hurtful excefs that falls under 
the cenfure of being luxurious. It is faulty as a tranf- 
greflionof felf-duty ; and as fuch.it is condemned by 
the moral (enfe. The moll violent declaimer again It 
lux.ury will not afiirm, that bread is luxury, or a iliow- 
ball ufed for a pillow; for thefe are innocent, bpcaufc- 
they do no harm. As little will it be affirmed, that 
dwelling houfes more capacious than thofc originally 
built ought to be condemned as luxury, fince they 
contribute to chearfulnefs as well as to health. The 
plague, fome centuries ago, made frequent vifits in, 

London 
(g) See Elements of Criticifm, IslMyi^^SSoQiOgle 
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London, promoted by atrftagnating ifintirm# RretU^ 
andfma)! hoofc*. Afeerthe great fire an no '1666, the 
houfes and ftreets were eiAafgetf, aird tbff jSlagQt hfars 
not once been known in London. 

Man confirts of foal and body, fa »nti«UI»Iy con- 
nefhd, that the one canttot be at eafe xvWt fhe Oihef 
fofFers. In order to have ** mens fatra fn^^oirpote fa* 
no,*' it is ncceffary to ftad) thehe^fthof botir: bodi-* 
)y health fimports thr mind ; arrd flOT^fng ^ndj rafo^e 
t hatT chearfuinrfs to firppcfrt tlie bocly, even fi«d^ a 
(Itfeafe. To preferve rhiy cfomplieat<rd miidliffe'itr or- 
der, certain excrcifts ate proper for thrbody, aird cer- 
tain for the mind ; «rhich ought never to encroach 
the on3 on the other. Modi motion^ and bodily ex- 
crcife tend to make us* robuft ; but iir the mfeafl thifc 
the mind is ttarved': mnchr reardttig affd rcflediOfl' fbr- 
ttfy the niin4, bat in the mean time* tftc body h' ftkriN 
ed. Nor is this* all : excefs ttt eith^^r ii dmrn&^v^to 
both ; for exercife too violent, whether of mimf or bb*- 
dy, wears the machine. Indolence, on the ocber h%ncf>. 
relaxes the machine, and renders' it weak or languiti. 
Bodily indolence breeds the gout, the gravel, andrta- 
ny other difeafcs : nor is mental indolenceicfs pemi-- 
cioas, for it breeds peev'flinefe and ptffilknimic^'. 
Thus heglth both of mind' and body is b^ll* prfefbrved 
by rfioderate exercife. And hence a general frrOpofir- 
lion, That every indulgence in corporeal jpneafbrie, 
which favours either too violent or toO languid exercife, 
whether of mind or body, is hurtful, an^onfcquentJy* 
is luxury in its proper fenfe. It is fcaire'ncceffary to 
be added, that every fuch rndul'gence is cdndtttirred 
by the moral fenfe ; fbr every man cad betfr teitgtro- 
ny of ih:s from wbat he himfelf feels. ' ' f 

Too great indulgencein' corporeal pleaffote ftttfdna 
prompts violent exercife ; but inllanCes are'withoat 
number of its relaxing even that moderate degtefeof 
exercife wliich IS healthfbl both to' mind' and- bddy. 
This in particular is the cafe of too great indul^ncfe'iu 
easing or drinking: rucfr indulgence* creates an babi- 
tual appetite, which, demanding more th'aii nature're- 
quires, loads the ftjpniach, deprefTes thefpirits, awd 
brings oti a habit oTriiitledcfs and ina^lViiy, ^hich 

* Tenders 
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Tenets riictt coVafdIy am! effeminate *. And wha' 
does the epicure gain by fach excefs ? In the grandeft 
palace the maftcr occupies not a greater fpacc than his 
znean^ft d6ttie&it ; attd bririgs to his iDoft fomptuous 
feaft perltarps lefs appetite' tfian any 6f his guefts. Sa- 
iietfwhMi ittakefi Wrtf lofc' tH€f i^iifli €viti 6f rafid^F, 
urbrch afR^rd* i6 dtfviri a p6fgfAaftt plcafur^. >A'hat cn- 
joynfeftrt then havef thd optilefit abo<'€f bthe'fi^ ? Let 
thieil) beftow thejr richer m irtakirfg others happy: 
fath htritMtnci ^t\\ ddtthie their' ovvh happiriefs^, 
firll, ifi thedired a<ft of doing good ; arid next, in re- 
fleftiTig' upon the good they have done, the mofl' deli- 
cate of all feafts. 

Hard tlie Eriglifh continued Pagafns, they would have 
snvettte^.a rtev> d*65ty to prefide over eo'okery. I fay it 
s^h re^f^f, but rhlrft fay it, that a luxufioA* t^bT^, 
eo'^tftd^th every dainty, fifenfis to be thefr favourite 
iddt A ihittffffer of flate never withffa'nds a feaft"; and 
the link that unites thofe in oppofition is, the cram- 
ming oiitf another f 1 fli^l rfdt be fiirprizied to hear, 
that the crammrog a Efiiftrcfs has become the moft 
fafliibnable mode ofcourtfliip. That fort of luxury is 
not unknown in their univerfities ; and it is perhaps 
the'onlybra'rtch of education that feldorift proves abor- 
tive. It ha% liot efcapc^d obfe'rvation, that betwecfn the 
years 1740 atfd i 770noftfwer than fix. mayors of Lon- 
. don died in office, a greater number than in the pre- 
ceding 500 ye^rs: fuch havock doth lo^^ury in eating 
make atnong^ the' fonis of Albion. How different the 
jttannert of their forefathers ! Bon4uca their' Queen, 
i»^Hdy to ciigagd th^ RoAians in a pttd»ed battle, en- 
couraged' her army with a pathetic fpe'ech', urging in 
patticul^r the' fo^llowing coiifiderjatioh : '* The great 
*• advantage! We hav^e over thern is, that they cannot, 
** like us, bear hunger, third, heat', nor cold. They 
** iriuft have fine bread, wine, and warm' houfes : 
** c^ery hcfb and ro6t fatisfieV our hunger; water 

" fupplies 

* Luxury and felfifhncfs render men cowards. People who 
fire attached to riches, and fenfual pieafureiCanooC think of 
abandon'.ng them without horror. A virtuous man confiders* 
Himfelf as placed here in order to obey the will of his Maker * 
he performs his duty, and is ready to quit his pod vpoo the 
Bid itimmons. 

•f This was compofed in the year iTfa*) by Google 
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** fupplies the want of wipe; and ty try tr^e is to us a 
" warm houfe (h) *." . ^ . 

The indulging in down-beds, fofc pillows, and eafy 
feats, is a fpecies of luxury, becaufe it tends to ener- 
vate the body, and to render it untie for fatigue. Some 
London ladies employ an operator for pairing their 
nails. Two young women of high quality, who were 
fifters, employed a fervant with (oft hands, to raife 
ihcm gently out of bed in a morning. NothiBg lefs 
than all-powerful vanity can make fuch perfons fubmic 
to the fatigues of a toilet : how can they ever think of 
fubmitting to the horrid pangs of child-bearing i In 
the hot climates of Afia, people of rank arer ubbed and 
chaffed twice a-day ; which, befide being, pleafant, is 
neceflary for health, by moving the blood, in a hot 
country, where floth and indolence prevail/ The 
Greeks and Romans were curried, bathed, and oiled,, 
daily ; though they had not the fame excufe for that 
pradice : it wasluxury in them, tho'not in theAiiaticsv 

With rcfpeft to exercife, the various machines that 
have been invented for executing every fort of work,, 
render, bodily (Irength of lefs importance than former- 
]y. 1 his change IS favourable to mental operations^ 
without hurting boJilv health. The travelling on horie- 
back, though a ]cfs vigorous exertion of Hrength tha.ii 
walking, is not luxury, becaufe it is a healthful exer- 
cife. 1 dare not fay fo much for wheel-carriages :. a 
fpring coach, rolling along a fmooth road, gives no 
exercife ; or fo little, as to be preventive of nodifeafe: 
it tends to enervate the body, and in fome meafure al- 
fo the mind. The increafe of wheel carriages within 
a century is a pregnant proof of the growth of luxuri^ 
ous indolence. D^uring the reign of Janies I. the Eng- 
li(h judges rode to Weilminfter on horfeback, and pro 
bably did fo for many years after his death. Charles 
I. ifTued a proclamation, prohibiting hackney-coaches 
to be ufed in London, except by thofe who travel at 
lead three miles out of town. At the reftoration, 
Charles IL made his public entry into London on 

horfeback, 

(b) Dion Caffiu*.* 

* Providence ha© provided the gout as a beacon on the rock 
of luxury to warn againft it. But in vain: during diftrefs, 
v«w8 of temperance arc made : during the intervals, ihefe 
'OW8 are forgot. Luxury has gained too. much ground iathis 

liod to be reftrained by admonition. igitizedbyGoogk • 
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horfebacky between his two brothers, Dukes of York 
and Gloucefler. We have Rufii worth for our voucher, 
that in London, not above a hundred years ago, there • 
were but twenty hackney-coaches ; which at the fame 
time did not ply on the ftreecs, but were kept at home 
till called for. He adds, that the King and Council 
publifhed a prockmation againft them, because they 
raifed the price of provender upon the King, nobility, 
and gentry. At prefent, one thoufand hackney-coaches 
ply on the ftreets of London, befide a great Camber of 
ilage-coaches for travelling from London to all parts 
of the kingdom. The firft coach with jglaiTes in France 
was brought from BruiTels to Paris, anno 1660, by the 
Prince of Conde. Sedan chairs were not known in 
England before the year 1634. Cookery and coaches 
haVe reduced the military fpirit of the Englifh nobi- 
lity and gentry to a languid ilate : the former, by. 
overloading the body, has infedled them with difpi- 
riting ailments ; the latter, by fodering eafe and indo- 
lence, have bani(hed labour, the only antidote to fuch 
ailments. Too great indulgence in the fine arts con- 
fumes part of chat time which ought to be employed 
on the important duties of life : but the fine arts, even 
when too much indulged, produce one good effect, 
which is, to foften and humanize our manners ; nor do 
they harm the body, if they relax not that degree of ex- 
ercife which is neceilary for fupporting it in health and 
vigour. 

The enervating efFef^s of luxury upon the body are, 
above all, remarkable in war. The officers of Alexan-. 
der's army were foon tainted with AHatic manners. 
Moftof them, after bathing, had fervants for rubbing 
them, and, inflead of plain oil, ufed precious oint* 
ments. Leonatus, in particular, commiiiioned from 
Egypt the powder he ufed when he wreftled, which 
loaded feveral camels. Alexander reproved them 
mildly : ** I wonder that men who have undergone 
** fuch fatigues in war, are not taught by experience, 
'* that labour produces fweeter and founder fleep than 
" indolence. To be voluptuous, is an abjedl and 
" flavilh (late. How can a man take care of his horfe, 
** or keep his armour bright, who difdains to employ 
<' his own hands upon what is deareft to him^ his own 
*• body(/)?" Wher 

P Intarch. 's'* '*''' '"^ Google 
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When \^^ sKtind td thU tbind fingly, manifold are 
the pernicio'tfs ^ffe£^s of luxory. Corporeal pleafufes, 
being all of tliem fdfifh, tend, ^heh, mtfCh indulged, 
to mike ftffiAtricft the leading principle. VoIuptU- 
onfn^i accofdirigiy, relaxing every fympathetic af- 
f*6fion hrr?ftg$ 6H i bfeaftly ftlfirfitiefs, whith leaves no-^ 
thin^ of matr but the external figure. Luxury, be- 
fndc, r^rtdefffth^ Aiind (b effeminate, ajJ to bfe fubdued 
by every ^^xt^ x the flighltVfl pain, whether of mind 
or Body, is a real evil: and iny higher degree bfc* 
com^s t fevere tortuTC. The French rf/e firgdfe^flfr 
that dife^fer. Pidlures of dt^\i diftrefs, which dttrad 
ErigKih Speft^tofs', are, to the French, in fiyppdYtarSfe: 
thciy dvfeVfioti t6 p^iii Overcomes the attfa£liv'e ptJvU^et 
(rf fyrt^athf , atfd debars from- thi fta^e every diftrefs 
that ihafces ai de^'p imprcffion oh th6 hdart. The' Bri- 
tiA sir^ gradiiafflj fmftfing into the fan^'e weakn'ds of 
mirtd: Venice Preftrvdd colIeAs not Arch ncrmbe^s 
a's'it did originally ; and would fcarce be endured at 
prcfetft:, ^(*re not out fympathy blunted by familiari- 
ty : anew play upon a iimilar plan would nbttake. 
The gradual decay of manhood in Britafii appears 
from their funeral rites. Formerly th^ dcceafed were 
attended to the grave by relations and friends of both 
fej^^s, ahtd the day of their death was preferVed in re- 
membra:nce with' folemn lamentations, afs the day of 
their birth was, with exhilerating cups. In England ^ 
man was firfl relieved from attending his deceafedwifd 
to the grav^,and afterward from attending his dcceafed 
children ; and now? fudi <?fffeminacy of mind prevails 
there, that inllaittly uppii the leaft groj^n, tli^'dcceafed, 
abandoned by eVeVv relation, is delivered to ait un- 
dertaker by profemon, who is Icftat leifOlre tominitck 
the funeral rites. In Scotland, fuch refindmenVfaad 
not yet taken place: a'trian is indeed exttfftd from 
attending his wife to th'e grave ; but he performs tha't 
duty in perfon to' ^very otfeV relatibtf, Mb childVeti 
not excepted. I ani* told', tlfatpeop^e df high fafliioM 
iti gnglahd bdgia to leaWtHe <^e of their ffcJfrdst^ 
tioiis to hired nOrfifs, a'nd tWitilf th^y' do th^eir^dfetj^ fid 
making ihort vifits froni tirife to tim'e. 

Hitherto 1 have cortTidfered Loifcfry' ^\^ refj)«a t6 
-jfe only -who afe inf^aefd' vfith' it'; afttl'dfd'its'doV- 
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foBOQse£fe£b fpread fto wider, tht<:ACe perhaps woald 
be th 6 kfs deplorable, fiut unhappily, where loxtiry 
prevail, the innocent fuiFer with the guilty. A man 
of cseonomy, whether a merchant or mannfadturer, 
lays jDp a &eck:foT his children, and adds ufeful mem- 
bers tb the flatei A man, on the contrary, who jivea 
above kia fortune, or his profits, accuftoms his chil- 
dren to 'loxury,; and abandons them to poverty- when 
he dies. Luxury, at the fame time, is a great enemy 
topopulfttipn : it tnhances the expence of living, and 
cof^fines hiany to the bacheldr flate. Luxury of the ta^ 
ble, in particular, is remarkable for that effc^x 
•* L'hoBime rich'e m*k tome fa gldre.a cof^fommer, 
*' toute fa grandeur a ptrdre en Un jour « fa table 
** pi99 de bierrs ^u'il liNsn faudroit pOur fairefubitf-. 
'*. Uf pluiieors famiHes. 11 abuiViegaleraeht et des 
« ABimraux ct dc3 hoihafe& ; dont le nH^ demeure af- 
** fame, langutt dans^rla mmrc, et ne travaille que: 
<« l^ourfali^re, a I'appMtixtiTiiodcreiiet I la vanity 
'*.^ncor«i|diir8 ihiMable^ de eefc hommc^i qut detruH' 
** ftUt itt autves par Is difctte, fe detrmt' lai-triemfe 
" pafl*s«xc«8T(i) *.**: -: . ' ' 

T6. (;jaiiibbcc< hEtorynioi Aj ^Utk«l :Vfow^><no re* 
iinement of drefs, of the tayft> ^f eqaoipag^^ of Habi* 
i8tidn,i8 IdxYt-y infthofe wlie^can aiF^d lhei3q)h)ci ; 
aid the pnblic gaink b^.tlie encoiaragemefttthatis 
giv^ td arts, maaafa^ures, and ccmMi^erce. But a- 
XD6de;of livingvaboro a man's annual incom<e^ weakens 
the ftate» by rcduciag c«k poverty* not linly the.iquan^. 
derers themfelves, but many innocent and induftrious 
perfons connedled with them. Laxbry is ^bdv^ dil 
j«^'ieidci4 fh irdo*'rt't^tisglItitfe. At)crlbn of ttttdcjrati- 
olt isfati6lie() wich fmal] promts : notfb the luxurious, 
who defpife every branch of trade but what returns 
great profits : other branches are ingrotfed by fo- 
reigners, 

(k) tuffon. 

* ** The folc glory of the rich man is, to confame ajid dcf- 
** troy ; «pd his grandeur confilU in lavifliing in one day, upon 
** the expence of his table, what would procure fubfiftence 
*^ for many families. He abufes equally animals and his fel* 
*• low- creatures; a great part of whom, a prey to famine, 
•* and languifhing in mifcry, labour, and toil, to fatisfy his 
*'' immoderate defiree, and infatiable vanity; who deftroying 
* * others by want, deftroys hirafelf by excefs." ^ 
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reigners, who are more frugal. Theitierchantsof Ain- 
ftetdsLVn, and even of London, within a century, lived 
with more oeconomy than their clerks do at prefent. 
Their country houfes and gardens make not the great- 
eft articles of their expence. At firft, a raerckant re- 
tires to hfs country houfe, on Sundays only and ho- 
lidays : but beginning to reliih indolent I'etiretoent, 
bofinefs grows irkfome,^ he trufts ail to his clerks, 
lofes the thread of his affairs, fees no longer with his 
own eyes', and is now in the- high way to perdition. 
Every crofs accident makes him totter ; and in la- 
bouring circumftances he is tempted to venture all, in 
hopes of re-eikibliihmeD>t. He falls at lail co downright 
gaming i which, fetting confcience afide, is a pru- 
dent meafure : he rifles only the money of his credi- 
tors, fbrhe himfelf has nothing to loie: it is now 
with htm, '' Cxfar ant nihil f." Such a man never 
falls withoat involving many in his ruin. 

The bad efie£ts of luxury, above difplayed, are 
not fhe wi^ole^ nor indeed* the moft defbu^tive. In ' 
aH >timesvl Imufy^'hais Jbeeh the ruin of every fiate^' 
where it prevailed. But that mbre incfportatit branch* 
of^the fubj«£l^s refirved to particular fketchet^ where 
it iwili make, yfitttter figure. «. . , 

In theiavage Ibte, man is atmoft.all body, with a 
very fmsrH proportioniof mind* In the maturity of 
civil (bciety, oeis complete both in mind and body. . 
In vallate of de^fenieracy by Iruxory and vc^uptuoof- 
ftefa, heiidsneiiherijnindior body *; 
" . 't *>•■'.'■.. •'-•.' t r '■ 

LJ '*/C«f|ir..«r oothing; i . ' • . i v ) 

f Id snc^(u^£g]f|pt, ci^ecution fgAioH thetperfon ctAdeUpr.'^ 
Wftt prohibite(). oiich a'Uw couU not obtain liut smoog * 
temperate people, where bankruptcy happens by misfbrtuie, 
and feldcfm by tdi^iify of ^xrravaganee. 
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IN tnating of this fubj tit t, no opportunity has hten 
fmittiii o/Juggefiiufr an important doSrintt Tbatfa-' ' 
trioHfm it tl>t€otntr^fton9 of ti^il fittefy : that no Ma- ^ 
tion rver ^am great ani ponver/iit ^i^honi it\ a^d%,. 
njohon efttfUgkifl^edy: thai tbomoft poiAinful'nation i^ in the • 
higi-nvay to contempt and dijilniiofh But if it\fujJicitHV ' 
for mi iofugf^ifi faQs : the reader wilt home freqeitnt »/i-/ 
portnniiies to make the oifervation ; and he nviii <vaine 
his otwn reflexions mere than *what are inculcated iy an 
author t ^were he even to afcend the pulpit f and at every ' 
turn to pronounce aferious harangue, \ 
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Appetite for Society. Origin of Natiokal 

Societies. 

^ 

THAT there is in man i^n appetite for fociety» ne* 
ver was called in qu^ftion ^/ But to what end 
the appetite ferves, whether it be in any manner li- 
mited, and how far men are naturally fitted for being, 
ufefnl members of civil fociety, ahd for bein^ happy 
lit it, are qaeftions chat open extenfive views into hii* 
man nature, and yet have been little attended to by 
writers. 1 grieve at the negle£t, becanfe the prefent 
inquiry requires an anfwer €o thefe quellions> howe- 
ver abftrufe. 

As many animals, befide man, are focial, it ap- 
peared to me probable, that the focial laws by which 

foch 

• Th« Uppeihe Itnot'diiie^ by Viti^^Ms; but it fetin\ to 
hftve been overlooked in the tccoont he ^ivet (book %, ch. i.) 
of the comtnencemenc of fociety, which is as follows. ** la 
** ^ncieot times, men, like wild beads, lived in eaves a&4 
** woods, feeding on wild food. In a certain place it happen- 
*' ed, that the treses, put in motion by temf^ftuous winds, 
** and rubbing th^r brilncfaAs ofi« aglioft knocher, took fire. 
** Thofe in the neighbourhood fled for fear ; but as the flames 
** abated, they approached ; and finding the heat c««Qfor(abie^ 
«• ihcy tbrew woo'rf iAtd tm firfe, arfd Jrtl^rve'i I'l frdrt belftg 
<* cxtrnfulftied. Tb^Ky thVn ifi^t«7l 0lhe>i tb tike berieHk oF 
** the e^re,. ,Men,'\libi affenriBled, €*odeavoured to erprei^ 
<* their .tbovi^^(0,by ariicultte rounds; and by dailj pra^ice, 
•*cei*tain founds,, ugh ifyiii'gtn in e^ ip frequent ule^ came t» 
«* b€ eftubHfttid. fthM that iim\ lWht\ UWgnage arofe. 
**'Aad than Are hiving ^ittri^e^ ^fffkny'tb ih\ pUc^, they 
*• fioon difcovered that they were Uy nature fttperior to other 
**, animals, difiTering from thenp dot only in ao ere£\ pofture, 
** T^hich gave iHem opportunity to behold the beauties of the 
** heavens a« well as df the eirth ; but itfo in their hands aod 
'« fingeK^, fitted ibr eiedutln^ whatiever they conld invent. 
** They therefore began to corer their habittiion* with the 
*• boughs of trees; fome dbg caves in the mountains; and, 
*• in imitation of a fwallow's neft, fome fheltered themfelves 
*♦ with fprigs and loam. Thus, by obferving each other* • 
** work, ^and. turning their thoughts to invention, they by de- 
^Vir^^s improved their habitations, and became daily more 
•* and more ikilful." Has not the celebrated Roulfeau been 
guilty of the fame overfight in hisEflay on the loequallty of 
Men? Thefe authors fugged to me the butcher, who made 
diligent fearch for his knife, which he held between his teeth. 
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fuch animals are govemed)- might oped views into the 
focial nature of. mai^. B«t here I met with a fecond 
difappointm^nt: for after peruiing books withoutend, 
I fooud V€ry little ^tisfa^ion ; tho* the ^aws of ani- 
mal focieiy make the mo(i inflru^iye and moft enter- 
taining pairt o£ natural hifiory. A few dry fuj^s, col- 
lected occaitQnally, eri^bled" me to Ibrm the embryo' 
of 4 plan/ wHiich Jhifere prefentto the reader : if his 
cunoTuy be excited, it is weV; for 1 am far fTonpie;x- 
pc^Qingtha^ it will be gratified. 

Animals of prey have no! appetite for (bciety, if the 
4npmeotar)t»a^ of copulation o^ not excepted . Vlfol ves 
make not an exception, even where, mftigated by 
hunger, they join in attackipg a village : as fear pre- 
vents them &igiy from a-n attempt fo hazardous, their 
cafual union is prompted by appetite for food, not by 
appetite for fociety. So little of the focial is there in 
wolves, th^c.if qjit happens to be wounded, he is 
put to death, and devoured by thofe of his own kind. 
Vultures have the fame difpofitipOj, Their ordinary 
fopd is a dead carcafe; anjdthey never vent,ure bqtin 
ji body to attacl; any liying creaturje that appeals for- 
inidable. Upon fociety h a ppi nefs fo much depends, 
that we do not willingly admit a lion, a tyger, a bear, 
or a wqlf;' to have any appeiite for fociety. And in 
w.ith-hoiding it from, fuch animals* the good nefs of 
Providence toits, favourite man, isconfpicuous : their 
drength, agility, and voracity, make chem iingly not 
a little formidable : I (hould tremjble for the human 
race, wer.c; they difppfed.to m^ke war in company*'. 

• Such 

* The care of Providence in prote£^ing the. human race 
frona.a{iimais of prey, is eqaaiiy viiible in other particulars. I 
can difcov,er no fa^s to make me believe^ that a lion or. a 
tyger ie afraid of a roan; bat whatever fecret means are em- 
ployed by Providence, to keep fuch fierce and voracious ani- 
mals. at a diftance, certain it is that they (hun the habitations . 
of men. At prefent there is not a wild lion in Europe. Bven 
iQ Uomer^s time there were none in Peloponnefu», iho* they 
were frequent in Tfcracc, Macedon, and ThefTaly, down to 
the time of Ariftotle: whence it is probal>le, that thefe coun- 
tries were not at- that time well peopled. When meji and 
cattle are together, a lion always attacks a beaO, and never a 
nifto. M. BuflFon obierves, that the bear, tbo* far from being 
cowardi/j, never is at eaie but in wiid and defeit places. The 
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Sach harmlefs animals as cannot defend themfelves 
fiogly» are provided with an appetite for fbciety, that 
they may defend themfeiires in a body. Sheep are re- 
markable in that refpe^t, when left to nature : a ram 
feldom attacks ; but the rams of a flock exert great 
vieour in defending their females and their young *. 
The whole fociety of rooks join in attacking a kite 
when it hovers aboat them. A family of wild fwine 
never feparate till the young he fufficiently ftrong to 
defend themfelves againft the wolf; and when the 
wolf threatens, they all join in a bodv. The pecary 
is a fort of wild hog in the ifthmus of Darien : if one 
of them be attacked, the reft run to affift it. There 
being a natural antipathy between that animal and the 
American tygcr, it is not uncommon to find a tyger 
flain with a number of dead pecaries pound him. 

The 

grett condor of Perii» A bird of prey ef an inamenfe fize, bold, 
and rapftcioBs, it never feen But in deferts and high* moan- 
tains. Every river in the coaft of Guinea abounds with cro- 
codiles, which lie baiking in the fun during the heat of the 
day. If they perceive a man approaching, they plunge into 
the river, tho* they feldom fly from any other animal. A 
fox, on the contrary, a pole-cat, a kite, tho* afraid of masy 
draw near to inhabited places where they find prey in plenty. 
Such animals do lUtlt mifchief ; and the little they do, pro- 
motes care and vigilance. But ifmen,like(heep,were the natural 
prey of a fion or a tyger, their utmoft vigour and fagacity would 
fcarce be fuflicient for felf-defence. Perpetual war would be 
their fate, without having a fiogle moment for\ny other oc- 
cupation^ and they could never have emerged out of brutal 
barbarity. . It is poflihle that a few cattle might be proteded 
by armed men, continually on the watch; but to defend flocks 
and herds Covering a hundred hills, would be imprafkicable. 
Agriculture could never iiave exilled in any (bape. 

* M. Buffon has bellowed lefs pains than becomes an author 
of his chara£ler, upon the nature and inflinfls of animals; he 
indeed fcarce once Humbles upon truth in his natural hiftory 
of the fheep. He holds it to be Hupid, and incapable to de- 
fend itfelf againft any bead of prey ; maintaining, that the 
race cguld not have fubfidedbut under the care and prote£tioa 
of men. Has that author forgot, that (heep had n* enemy 
more formidable than men, in their original hnnter-ftate ? 
Far from being negleAed by nature, there ar^e few animals 
belter provided for defence. They have a fort of military in- 
ftina, forming a line of battle, like foldiers, when threatened 
with an attack. The rams, who, in a natural ftate, make 
half of the flock, join together; and no lion or tyger is tble 
to refift their united imj^etuo^ty. 
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The fbcial appetite is to ibme animals ^feful,. not 
only for defencte, but for procuring the necefiaries of 
life. Society among beavers is a notable inilance of 
both. As water is the only refuge of that innocent 
. fpecies againd an enemy, they inilindlively make their 
iettlement on . the brink of a lake or of ^runnipg 
fiream. In the latter cafe» they keep up the water to 
a proper height by a dam-dikcy conftrndied. with io 
much art as to withiland the greateft floods : in the 
former, they fave themfelves the labour of a dam-dike, 
becaufe a lake generally keeps at the fame height. 
Having thus provided for defence, their next care is 
to provide food and habitation. The whole fociety 
join in erecting the damf>dike, and they alfo join 
in eredling Houfes. Each houfe has two apart- 
ments : in the upper there is fpace for lodging from iix 
to ten beavers : the under holds their proviijons, which 
are trees cut down by united labour, and divided into 
fmall portable parts (a). Bees are a fimilar iniiance. 
Arillotle (^) fays, «' That bees are the only animals 
** which labour in common, have a houfe in common, 
** jeat in common, and have their offspring in com - 
" mon." A ijngle bee would be ftijl lefs able than a 
JGngle beaver to build a houfe foritfelf and for itswin- 
ter.food. The Alpine rat or marmount has no occa- 
fion to (lore up food for winter, becaufe it lies be- 
numbed without motion all the cold months. But 
thefe animals live in tribes ; and each tribe digs a ha- 
bitation under ground with great art, fufficiently ca- 
pacious for lodging the whole tribe; covering the 
ground with withered grafs, which fome cut, and 
others carry. , The, wild dogs of Congo and Angola 
-hunt in packs, waging perpetual war againft other 
wild beafts. They bring to the place of rendezvous 
whatever is caught in hunting; and each receives its 
Hiare *. The baboons are focial animals, and avail 
themfelves of that quality in procuring food ; witnefs 
their addrefs in robbing ah orchard, defcril>ed by 

Kolb0n 

' (a) See the works of the*beaver defcrihed moft sccnrately by 
M. BufFon, vol. S. (^) Hiftory of animals, b. 9. c. 40. 

* However fierce with refpedt toother animaU, yet fo fub- 
miffive arc thefe dogs to naen, as to fuffer their prey to b© 
taken from them without refiftaace. Earopeaiu^f»U-for thei^ 
-flaves what they thus obtain. 9*^^'^^ by v^OOgie 
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Kolben in Iris account of' the Cape of' Good Hope. 
Some go into the ordiard, fome place tbemfelves on 
the wafi, the reft form a line on the ootiide, and the 
fruit i) thrown from hand to hand, till it reach the 
place of rendezvous^ Extending the inquiry to afi 
Knowii''an.ima]s', w? find that the appetite for fociety 
is with-held from no fpecfes to which it is neceiiirjr, 
whether for defence or foi; food; It appears to be dif- 
tributed by weight a^ meafbre, in order to accom- 
modate the internal frame of animals to their external 
circumftance^. 

On fome animals an appetite fbrfociety is beftow- 
edy though in appearan,ce not neceilary either for dtr 
fence or for food. ' Wtt^i regard to fiich, the only fii. 
nal caufe we can difcover is the pleaiiire of living in 
fociety. That kind of fociety is (bond among horfes. 
Outhier. one of the French academicians employed 
to meafure a degree of the meridian toward the north 
pole, reports, that at Torneo all bulky goods are 
carried in boats during fummer; but in winter, when 
the rivers 'are frozen, and the ground covered with 
fnowy that they ufe fledges drawn by horfes ; that 
when the fnow melts, and the rivers are open, the 
horfes, fet loofe, rendezvous at a certain part of the 
foreft, where they feparate into troops, and occupy 
different pafture-fields ; that when theie fields. become 
bare, they occupy new ground in the famfc order as 
at firft ; that they return home in troops when the bad 
weather begins ; and that every horfe knows its own 
ftall.- No creature ftands lefs in need of fociety thaa 
a hare, whether for food or for defence. Of foo^, it 
has plenty under its feet ; and for defence, it is pro- 
vided both with cunning and fwifcnefs. Nothing 
however is more common.in a moon light night, than 
to fee hares fporting together in a moft focial manner. 
But fociety for pleafure only, is an imperfect kind of 
fociety ; and far from being fo intimate, as where it 
is provided by nature for defence, or for procuring 
food •- With 

* Pigeons mufl be excepted, if their fociety b« not oecefl^ry 
either ^for food or habitttion, of which I %m nncertaio* 
Society among that fpecies is extrenaely intimate; and it is ob- 
fcrvable, that the place they inhabit contributes to the 

intimacy. 
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With refpeil to the extent of the appetite, no fo- 
cial animal, as far as can be difcovered, has an appe- 
tite for afTociating with the whole fpecies. Every 
fpecies is divided tato many fmail tribes i and thefe 
tribes have no appetite for aflbciating with each 
other : on the contrary, a flray (heep is thrufl out of 
the flock» and a Aray bee moillndantly retire, or be 
Himg to death. Every work of Providence contri- 
butes to fome good end : a fmall tribe is fufficient for 
mataal defence ; and a very large tribe would find 
difficulty in procuring fubiiftence. 

How far brute anitnals are by nature fitted for be- 
ing ufefui members of civil fociety, and for being 
happy in it, is aqueftion that no writer hath (b much 
as Humbled on. And yet, as that branch of natural 
hiftory is alfo necefiary to my plan, I muft proceed ; 
though I have nothing to lay before the reader but a 
few fcattered obfervations, which occurred when i 
had no view of turning them to account. I begin 
with the inftindive condudt of animals, in providing 
againft danger. When a flock of fheep, in the (late 
ox nature, goes to reft, centinels are appointed ; who, 
on appearance of an enemy, (lamp with the foot, ami 
make a hilling found ; upon which all take the alarm : 
if no enemy appear, they watch their time, return to 
the flock, and lend out other's in their flead. And in 
flocks that have aa extenfive range in hilly countries, 
the fame difcipline obtains, even after domeilication. 
Though monkies fleep upon trees, yet a centinel is 
always appointed, who muft not fleep, under pain of 
being torn to pieces. They preferve the fame difci- 
pline when they rob an orchard : a centinel on a high 
tree is watchful to announce the very firft. appearance 
of an enemy. M. BuiFon, talking of a fort of mon- 
key, which he terras Malbrouck, fays, that they are 

Vol. 11. F fond 

latimtcy. A crtzy^ dove-cot moved the proprietor lA.transfer 
'the inhtbitftnts Co ft new houfe built for ihem ; and to accuf- 
tom them to it, they were kept a fortoighc within doors, 
with plenty of food. \Vhen they obtained liberty, they flew 
dire£tly to their old houfe ; and feeing it laid flat, walked 
roaad and round, lamenting. They then took wiog and dif- 
appeared, without once cftfting an eye oa their new habit«- 
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fond of frait, and of fagar-canes; and tliat while they 
are loading themfelves^ one is placed centinel oa a 
tree» who, upon the approach of a man, cries Hoop I 
Ho up ! Houp ! loudly and diftinftly. That oionient 
they throw away the fugar-canes that they hold iti 
their left hand, and run off upon three feet. When 
the marmounts are at work in the field, one is ap- 
pointed to watch on a high rock ; which advertiies 
them, by a loud whittle, when it fees a man, an 
«ag1e, or a dog. Among beavers, notice is given of 
the approach of an enemy, by lafliing the water with 
the tail, which is' heard in every habitation. Seal* 
always ^eep on the beach ; and, to prevent furpriie, 
centinels are placed round at a confiderable diftance 
from the main body. Wild elephants, which always 
travel in company, are lefs on their guard in places 
unfrequented j but when they invade cultivated fields, 
they march in order, the eldeft in the front, and the 
next in age doling the rear. The weak arc placed 
in the centre, and the females carry th<?ir young on. 
their trunk. They attack in a body, and, upon a rt' 
pulfe, retire in a body. Tame elephanrt retain Co 
•anuch of their original nature, that if one, upon be- 
ing wounded, turns its back, the reH inftantly follow. 
Next in order is the government of a tribe^ and the 
condu6l cf its members to each' other. It fi not un- 
likely, that fociety among forre animals, and their 
mutual affttilion, may be fo entire as to prevent all 
difcord among them ; which indeed feems to be the 
cafe of beavers. Such a fociety, if there be fuch, 
requires no government, nor any laws. A flock of 
flicep occifpies the fame fpot every night, and each 
hath irs own reding place. The fame is obfervabfe in 
'horned cattle when folded. And aS we find not that 
any one ever attempts to. diffodge another, it is pro- 
bable that fuch reftraint makes a branch oif their na- 
ture; Bj2d fociety among brute SLmmnU is not abraf» 
fo pcrfea. Pcrverfe inclinations, tending tc^difturb 
fociety, are vifible among fome bwitc anfmals, as well 
as among rational men. It is not uncommon, for a 
jook to .pilfer dicks fiom another's neil; and the pil- 
ferer's neft is dcmoliihed by the lex talioniSk Pcrverfe 

^ ittclinatioiis 
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iticf?riaftiifA^ require goVefnrhfent, dnd 'g6v'eri^iTl^nl r>- 
quitils Ta^s; As in the cafe nf)W mehtfoned, tfie whole 
foci€{y5^rf th inffi£ling the punilhm'ent, governriicnt 
amanfe roolcJ jipptsai-s to be republican. Apes, on 
the contrary, ar^ and6r monarchical govenrmcnt. 
A'pi^s'tn Siam go in trooj^s, each under ^^leader, who 
pi'eftj'rtfes ftri£t difcipline. A feftiile, carnally inclin- 
<rtf, Tetir^H frbilh the tr6op, &nd vvas follbWed by a 
niaf^. THe male efcaped from the leader, who pur- 
focd (Ift'^fl ;• hfut the ftrnal^ vX^as brou^lif badfe, and in 
preTeiite,6f 'tfhe ^tile tt6dp t^cd^hd fifty blows oii 
the cheek, as a chaftifeitient /orlts incontinence (r). 
But probibly thl:i-e ahe nbt if^lny itiftarices^ among 
brutes, of govfernmen't approaching ^o near to that oT 
m^n. Governnient among horned cattlfe apjdears to 
have no otbfer ehd but ib prefer vfe order. Their go- 
vernifteitt is m*onarchicjfl ; and the ereftibn is found- 
ed npdn perfona^l valour, the mod folid 6i all qualifi- 
cations? in fach a fociety. The bull, wli^ afpires to 
be lord of the herd, muft fight h^is \Vay to' preferment ; 
and after all his rivals are beat oft" the fielJ; the herd 
taniely fubmit. At the fame time lie is not fecured iri 
the throne for life, but muft again eiiter the lifts with 
any bull that ventures to challenge him. The fame 
* fpirit is obfervable among ox^en, though in a lower 
degree. The ra after ox leads the reft into the ftable, 
or into the fold, and becomes unruly if he be not let 
firft out : nay, he muft be firft yoked in the plough 
Or waggon. Sheep are not employed in work, but in 
every othfer refpeft the fam'6 oeconomy obcains artiong 
them. Where the rams happen to be few, in prOpoir- 
tion to the other fheep, they fonietinies divide the 
flock among them, inftead of fighting for precedence'. 
Fiv^ or fix fcore of (heep were purchafed a few years 
ago1)y the author of this work The rams, \*^ho Were 
only two, divided the flock between them. The two 
parcels could not avoid pafturing in common, be- 
ca'ufe they were fhut up in ohe inclofur^ : but they 
had different fpots for reft during night : rior was it 
known that a ftieep ever deferted its party, or even 
changed its refting-place. In the two fpecic& laft men- 
F 2 tioned, 

(c) Memoirj of Count Forbia. C c^c^n\o 
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tioned, I find not that tkere is any notion of pqnifli* 
ment ; nor does it appear to be neceflary : the leader 
pretends to nothing but precedence* which is never 
difputed. I bluih to prefent thefe imperfed hints> the 
fruit of cafoal obfervation* not of intentional enquiry; 
but I am glad to blow the trumpet, in order to ra^Te 
cnriofity in others : if the fubjed be profecuted by 
men of tafte and enqoiry, many final caufes, I am 
perfuaded» will be difcovered, tending more and more 
CO diiplay the wifdom and goodnefs of Providence. 
Bat what I have chiefly in view at prefent is, to ob- 
ferve> that government among brute animals, how* 
ever fimple, appears to be perfed in its kind ; and 
Hdapted with great propriety to their nature. Fadli- 
ons in the ftate are unknown : no enmity between in* 
dividualsy no treachery, no deceit, nor any other of 
thofe vices that infeft the human race. In a word, 
they appear to be perfeftly well fitted for that kind 
of fociery to which they are prompted by their nature, 
and for being happy in it. 

Storing up the foregoing o))fervations till there be 
occafion for them, we proceed to the focial nature of 
'man. That men are endued with aa appetite for fo- 
ciety, will be vouched by the concurring teftimony of 
all men, each vouching for himfelf. There is accord- 
ingly no inflance of people living in a foHtary ftate, 
whet e the appetite is not ob(lru£led by feme potent 
obllacle. The inhabitants of that part of New Hol- 
land which Dampier faw, live in fociety,. though lefs 
advanced above brutes than any other known favages ; 
and fo intimate is their fociety, that they gather their 
food, and eat, in common. The inhabitants of the 
Canary iflands lived in the fame manner, when firft 
feen by Europeans, w^ich was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and the favages mentioned by Condamine, 
drawn by a Jefuit from the woods to fettle on the 
banks of the Oroonoko, mufl originally have been 
united in fome kind of fociety, as they had a common 
language. In a word, that man hath an appetite for 
food, is not. more certain than that he hath an appe- 
tite for fociety. And here 1 have occafion to apply 
one of the obiervatioiu made above. Abftra£ling al- 

^ , together 
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together from the pleafure we have in fociety, (imilar 
to what we have in eating ; evident it is, that to no 
animal is fociety niore neceflary than to man, whe- 
ther for food or for defence. In fociety, he is chief 
of the terreflria) creation ; in a folitary ftate, the mofi 
helplefs and forlorn. Thus the firftqueftion fagged- 
ed above» viz. To what end was a focial appetite he- 
flowed on man ? has received an anfwer, which I flat- 
ter royfeif will give fatisfaftion. 

The next queftion is, Whether the appetite be li- 
mited, as among other animals, to a fociety of mode- 
rate extent ; or whether it prompts an aflfociation with 
the whole fpecies ? That the appetite is limited, will 
be evident from hiftory. Men, as far back as they 
can be traced, have been divided into fmall tribes or 
focieries. Moft of thefe, it is true, have, in litter 
times, been nnited into large dates : fuch revolutions 
however have been brought about, nofbyan appetite 
fbr a more exteniiTe fociety, but by conqueft, or by 
the jondion of fmall tribes, for defence againd the 
more powerfal. A fociety may indeed be too fmall 
for complete gratification of the appetite ; and th« 
appetite thas cramped welcomes every perfon into the 
fpciety till it have fuiEcient fcope : the Romans, a di- 
minutive tribe originally, were fond to aflTociate even 
with their enemies after a vl£lory. But,. on the other 
hand, a fociety may be too large for complete grati- 
fication. An extenfive empire is an object too balky : 
national affedion is too much diffufed ; and the mind 
is not at eafe till it finds a more contradled fociety, 
correfponding to the moderation of its appcttU. 
Hence the numerous orders, aiTociatibns, fraternities, 
and divifions, that fpring up in every great date. 
The ever-during Blues and Greens in the Roman em- 
pire,^ and ube Guelphs and Gibelines in Italy, could 
not have long fabfiited after the caufe of their enmity 
was at an end, but for a tendency in the members of 
a great date to contrail their focial connexions *. Inif> 
F 3 tiations, 

* The oeverrceafiog factions ia Britain, proceed oot from & 
fociety coo much extended, but from love of power and of 
wealth, to reftrain which there is no fufficient authority in * 
free government. rf^r^n\o 
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ttation$, aoQong the ancients, w^f^ probably owing to 
<he Tame caufe ; as alfo aHbciations of artif^us among 
the moderns, pretending myftcry and fecrecy, and 
excluding ail urangers Of fuch sflbciation^ or bro- 
(hc: hoods, ihe free mafons excepted, there is (cuce 
now a veflige remaining. 

We find now, after an accurate fcruljny, that the 
fecial appe;ite in man comprehends not the whole fpc- 
cics, but a pa;t only ; and commonly a fmall p$rt, 
p ecifely a$ in qther animals. Here another final caofc 
Itarts up, no kfs remarkable than that explained 
above. An appetite to alTociate with ^he whole fpe- 
cics would torm ilates fo unwieldy by numbeis, as to 
be incapable of any government. Our appetite is 
wifely confined vvithin fuch limits as to form ilates of 
moderate e:^ccnt, which of all ace thp bell fitted for 
good go\crnipcnt; and vye fliall fee afterward that they 
^rc alfo the beil fitted for improving the human pow- 
ers, and fijr iivigOiatlpg every marly virtue. Hence 
an- inftrud\i\e leilbn, 1 hat a great empire is ill fuited 
ta human nature, and th4t a great conauergr is' in 
morp rcfj^ed^s^han one ap enemy to n^ankisd. 

The limiting o.ur (oqar app^tit? wUhin. moderate 
bounds fug^ejl^ another fipal cauie. Aq ^petite to 
aflbciare with tK$ whole fpecies, would cf^Ue^ into 
one fociety all \^ho are not feparated from each other 
by wide feas and inaccefiible mountains ; and confe- 
quently would dillribute mankind into a very few fo- 
cietij^, coni'iiling of fuch multitudes as to reduce na- 
tional aiTedion tb a mere fhadow. Na^ur^ h^th wifely 
limited the appetite in proportion to, our aental ca- 
pacity. Our' relations, our friendst and our other 
tone eel ions, Open an extei\five field for the exercife 
of aiRclion : n«(y, pur country. in gencraf, if not. too 
extenfi;^e, would alone be fufEcient to engrofs our 
wimble.' affedion. But that beautiful fpeculation falls 
more properly under the principles of morality ; and 
there u (hall not be overlooked. 

\Vhat comes next, in order, is to examine how wc 
ftand afTedied to thofe who are not of our tribe or focie- 
ty. 1 pave the way to this escamination, by taking up 
roan naked a^ his entraaqe into \ife, Ao imfant at firft 
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has no feeling but bodily pain ; and it is familiarized 
with its nurfe^ its parents, and perhaps with others, 
before it is fufceptible of any paifion. All weak ani- 
mals are endowed wich a principle of fear, which 
prompts them to (ban danger ; and fear, the firft paf- 
iion difLOveVed in an infant, is raifed by every new 
face: the infant (hrinks, and hides itfelf in the bofom 
of its nurfe * (</). Thus every ftranger is an objed^ 
of fear to an infant ; and confequcntly of averfion, 
which is generated by fear. Fear leiTens gradually as 
our circle of acquaintance enlarges, efpeciaily in thofe 
who rely on bodily ftrength. Nothing tends more ef» 
fedually to dillipate fear, than confcioufnefs of fecu- 
rity in the focial Aate : in folitude, no animal is more 
timid than man; in fociety, none more bold. But re- 
mark, that averfion may fubfid after fear is gene : it 
is propagated from parents to their children through- 
an endlefs fuccefiion ; and is infedious like a difcafe. 
Thus enmity is kept up between tribes, without any 
particular caufe. A neighbouring tribe, conftantly in 
our fxght, and capable to hurt us, is the objed of our 
flrongeft averfion : it leflens in proportion to diilance ; ; 
and terminates in abfolute indifference with refpedlto , 
very diftant tribes. Updo, the whole, it appears, that 
the nature of man, with refpedl to thofe of his own 
kind, is re/blvabie into the following particulars. 
Firft, Affedlion for our private connections, and for our . 
country in general. Second, Averfion to neighbours 
who are ftrangers to us, and to neighbouring tribes in ; 
general. Third, Indifference with refpefl to all others- 
As I neither hope nor wifli that the nature of man, 
as above delineated, be taken upon my authority, I ; 
propofe to verify it by clear and fubftantial fadls.. 
But to avoid the multiplying inftances unneceffarily, 
1 Ihall confine myfeif to fuch as concern the averfion 
that neighbouring tribes have to each other ; taking 
it for granted, that private affeftion, and love to our 
country, are what no perfon doubts of. ' I begin with 
F 4 examples 

* In this'rcfpeft, the humio race differs widely From that of 
dog* : a poppy, the 6rrt time ft fees a man, runs to him, licks 
bis hand, aad plays about his feet. 

{1) Blcmentf of CriticifjnD,,vol. i, p. 441, edit. 5. ^ 
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examples of rude nations, where nature is left to it- 
/elf, without culture. The inhabitants of Green- 
land, good-natured and inoffenfive, have not even 
words for exprefling anger or envy : fiealing among 
themfelves is abhorred ; and a young woman guilty 
of that crime, has no chance for a hu/band. At the 
fame time, they are faithlefs and cruel to thofe who 
come among them : they coniider the reft of mankind 
as a different race, with whom they reject all fociety. 
The morality of the inhabitants of New Zealand is 
not more refined. Writers differ about the inhabit- 
ants of the Marian or Ladrone iflands : Magellan, and 
other voyagers, fay, that they are addicted to thiev- 
ing ; and their teiliniony occafioned thefe iflands to be 
called Ladrones. Pere le Gobien, on the contrary, 
fays, that, far from being addidled to thieving, they 
leave every thing open, having no diftruft one of an- 
other. Thefe accounts differ -in appearance, not in 
reality. Magellan was a ftranger; and he talks of 
flealing from him and from his companions. Father 
Gobien lived long among them, and talks of their fi- 
delity to each other. Plan Carpin, who vifited Tar- 
tary in the year 1 246, obferves of the Tartars, that, 
though full of veracity to their neighbours, they 
thought themfelves not bound to fpeak truth to ftrao- 

fers. The Greeks anciently were held to be pirates: 
ut not properly ; for they committed depredations 
upon ftrangers only. Caefar, fpeaking of the Ger- 
mans {e)f fays, *' Latrocinia nuDam habent infamiam 
*• quae extra fines cujufque civitatis fiunt V' This 
was precifely the cafe of our Highlanders,' till they 
were brought under due fubjeflion after the rebel- 
lion 1745. Bougainville obferves, that the inhabit- 
ants of Otabeite, named by the Englifh King 
George's Ifland, made no difficulty of dealing from 
his people ; and yet never ileal among themfelves, 
having neither locks nor bars in their houfes. The 

people 

(0 Lib. 6, c. as; de Bello G»iUco. 
* «* They hold it not infamous %9 rab without the ^Ufld* 
*• 6f their cwton.'* 
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p^ple of BeoiDy in Negro] and, are good- natured, 
gentle, and civilized ; and fo generous, that if they 
receive a prefent, they- are not at eafe till they return 
it doable. They have unbounded confidence in their 
own people ; but arc jealous of ftrangers, though they 
politely hide their jealouTy. Ruffian pealancs think 
it a greater fm to eat meat in Lent, than to murder 
one of another country. Among .the Koriacs, bor- 
dering on Kamikatka, murder within the tribe is fe- 
verely punifhed ; but to murder a Granger is not 
minded. While Rome continued a fmall date, neighp* 
hour and enemy were cxprtired by the fame word {/}, 
In England* of old, a foreigper was not admitted^ 
to be a witnefs. Hence it is that, in ancient hifto- 
I'X) we read of wars without intermiffion among 
fmall flates in clofe neighbourhood. It was fo in 
Greece ; it was fo in Italy during the infancy of. the 
Roman republic; it was (o in Gaul, when Caefar 
commenced hoftjlities againft that country (g) j and 
it ;was fo all. the . world over. Many iilands in the 
South fea, and. in other remote parts, have been dif- 
toyered by Europeans ; who commonly found the na- 
tives with ^rms^ in their hands, refplute to prevent 
the Grangers from, landing. Orellana^ lieutenant to 
Gonzales Pifarro, was the-firll European who failed 
down the river Ama7;on to the fea. In his pailage, 
he was continually aifaulted with arrows from the 
ba^ks pf the river; and fome even ventured to attack 
hi(n in their canoes. 

Nor does fuch avcrfion wear away even among po- 
lilhed people. An ingenious writer (b) remarks^ that 
almoft everv nation hate their neighbours, without 
knowing why. I once heard a Frenchman fwear^ 
fays that writer, that he hated the Engliih, parce 
qa'ils verfent do beurre fondu fur leur veau roti *• 
The populace of Portugal have to this day an uncom- 
mon averfion to Grangers : even thofe of Lilbon, tho' 
•a trading town frequented by many different nations, 
F s mull 

(/)Hofti«. 

ii) LiU. 6. c. 15. de Bello Gallico. 

{h) Barettt. 

♦ M Becftqfcthc; pour melted bttttcrupon their TOAa.vcaL" 
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muft not be excepted. Travellers report, that the 
people of the duchy of Milan, remarkable for good- 
nature, are the only Italians who are not hated by 
their neighbours. The Piedmonteie and GeDoefe 
have an averflon to each other, and agree only.ia 
their antipathy to the Tufcans. Thfi:TVfcan^ diilikc 
the Venetians ; and the Romans abo.und not with 
good-will to the Tufcans, Venetians, o^ NeapoUtans. 
Very dilFcrent is the cafe with refpeft to diftan,t nati- 
ons : inliead of being o.pje^U ofaverfiofl, their maa- 
ners, cudoms, and ij9gularitie3 amufe u? greatly*. 

Infants differ from each other in averfioa tq ilrao-' 
gcrs ; fome being extremely (hy, others lefs (o; an3 
the like difference is obfervable. in whole tribes. The 
people of Milan cannot have any ayerfion to their 
neij^hbours, when they are fuch favourites of all 
around them. The inhabitants of {Qffie Soutl^ fea 
iilands, mentioned al^v^ (i), appear tp have little or 
no averfion to ilr^og/^rs. But that u. a rare milance, 
and has fcarce a parallel in any pthei; part of the 
globe. It holds alfo tru^^ that napoi^s themo/l re- 
markable for patrioiiijn, are equally remarfeable for 
averfion to flrangcrs. 7 he Jews, the Gre^^l^s, rt*^ 
Rccoans, w(ere equally reniarkabte for bpth. P^ 
• triptifm^ a vigorous principle ^p(^g. the E;aglifl?> 
makes them extrtniely av^r/e, to natjjjali^e foreign- 
ers. The inhabitants, of >(ew Zealai:}d| bptji men 
and wonoen, app^aj to be of a inild and.g^ntkdifpP' 
i^tion; they treat one another with SiS^Q^ic^n y %\t s^re 
jmplacabJe to their eneqvicii,, and never, give quijtter. 
It is even cuflomary ag^oDg theoi. t^ eat th^^^^^^ 
their eijemies* 

■ ' To 

^\^Uaire, CUniverfaJHJflQry, ch. 40.) phfctyiii^ rightly, 
that jfalo.ufy among Pftty princei is "produdti ve.of ™|"'* 



CI imes than a^^ong.. g'reat moifarchc, gives a vfeVy uiu*tUi*c- 
■<ory leafbn, viz. That having Htile forfe, thty m^ft employ 
fra!udj poiJcm, ind ©thftr fecrit.' crimen; 00^ adsirting« th« 
|)qwj^r may be equally diftribute^ among fmall pilinces as well 
as' among great men. It is' antipathy that inOigates Tuch 
crimen, which is always the molt viol«oC ftin«B^ th^ij 0^4^^^ 
oeighbouis. 

(/) Bock I. Sketch i« 
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To a perfon of humanity » the fcene here exhibited 
is far from being agreeable. Man, ic may be thcughty 
it of all animals the mod barbarous ; for even ani- 
mals of. prey are innoxious with refped to their own 
kiad *. Averfioato lirangers makes a branch cf oar 
nature : it exiH^ among iadividuals in private life ; 
it flames high betweea neighbouring tribes ; and is 
vi£hle even in infancy. Can fuch perverdcy of dif« 
pofitioA promote any good end t This (|ueilion, which 
pierces deep^ into human nature, is refer ved to clofe 
th» prefeot fk«tch. 

From the foregoing deduilion, univerfal benevo* 
ki^ce, ioculcated by feveral writers as a moral duty, 
is discovered to be erroneous. Our appetite for focicty 
is limited, and our duty muA be limited in propor- 
tion>. But of this more direitly when the principle* 
of morality are taken luider confideration. 

We are uught by the greax Newton, that attrac« 
tion an i repulfion in matter are,, by alteration of cir- 
demilances, converted oqe into the other. This hoKis 
alfo in affb-^ion and averijon, which may be termed, 
not improperly, mental attradion a»d repulfion. 
Two nations, originally flrangers to each other, may,, 
by commerce, or other favourable circumilance, be:- 
come fo well acquainted, as to change from averfion. 
to affe^ion. The oppofite manners of a capital and 
of a country- town afford a good illullration. In the 
latter, people, occupied with their domeflic concerns, 
ar-e in ainaoner Grangers to each other : a degree of 
aVieHion prevails, which , gives birth to envy and 
detra^ion. In the former, a court, with public 
amufements, promote general- acquaintance : repul- 

iion . 

% ** Dcftique cceterft animantift in fuo genere probe degaot : 
** coDgregari videmaQ, et flare coatra diflimilia : leonutn fe* 
** riiat-koter fenon dimicac : feipeotum morfus aon petit fer- 
** pcntes^ nc maris qaidem bellus ac pifces, n\Ci in diverfa 
*** genera, fsviunt, At, Hercule, hotnini plarima ex hotnine 
•* funt mala.** Pliny, lib. 7. Proeemium. [In Englifh thus: . 
'* POr other animals live at peace with thofc of their fpecies. 
**" Thej. gaiher themi'elves In troops, and unite againft the 
'* Gommoa enemy. The ferocious lion fights nol^gainfl hi* 
** fpecies : the poifonous ferpent is harmlefs to»tris kind : th» 
•* moofters of the fea prey but on thofe fiflies that differ from .^ 
** them in nature : man alone of aoimalt i» foe to man I**] 
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(ton yields to attraftion , and people become fond to 
afibciate with their equals/ The union of two tribes 
into one, is another circumftance that converts repul- 
fion into attraction. Such converfion, howevec , is far 
from being inftantaneous ; witnefs the diiFerent fmall 
ilates of Spain, which were not united in affe£doit 
for many years after they were united under one mo- 
narch ; and this was alfo the cafe of the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland. In fome circomSances 
the converfion is inftantaneons i as where a ftranger 
becomes an obje^ of pity or of gratitude. Many low 
perfons in Biitain contributed chearfully for main- 
taining fome French feamen, made prifoners at the 
commencement of the late war. It is no lefs inftan- 
taneous, when flrangers. relying on our humanity,, 
truft themfelves in our hands. Among the ancients^ 
it was hofpitality to ftrangers only that produced mu- 
tual affednon and gratitude : Glaucus and Diomede 
were of different countries. Hofpitality to Grangers 
is a pregnant fymptom of improving manners. C»- 
^r, fpeaking of the Germans (/f), fays, ** Hofpites 
'^ violare, fas non putant: qui, quaqua de caula^ 
*•* ad eos venerant, ab injuria prohtbent, fandofque 
« habent; iis omnium domtls patent, vi£lufque com- 
** municatur ♦.** The ancient Spaniards were fond 
of war, aod (5ruel to their enemies ; but in peace, 
they paiTed their time in finging and dancing, and 
were remarkably hofpitable to the ftrangers who came 
among them. It fliews great refinement in the Celtas, 
thsrt the killing a ftranger was capital, when the kill-* 
ing a citizen was banifhment only (/). The Swedes 
and Goths were eminently hofpitable to ftrangers j as 
indeed were all the northern nations of Europe (»»)• 
The negroes of Fouli are celebrated bjr travellers as 
extremely kind to ftrangers. The native Brazilians 
are fmgularly hofpitable* A ftranger no fooner ar- 
rives 

{k) Lib. 6. c. 13. de Bcllo O'dlico. 

* *\ They h«ld it Sacrilege to injure a ftrtoger. They 
** prote£l from outrage, and venerate thofe who come amoog 
** them : itfceir houfes are open to them, tod they are weU 
'* come to tacir tables." 

(/) Nicholaus Damafcenus* 

{pt} Saxo Graromatictts. Craot?. 
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rives among them than he is furrounded with women » 
who wafh his feet, and fet before him to eat the beft 
things they have. If a ftranger have occafioo to go 
more than once to the fame village, the perfoo. whofe 
gueft he was takes it much amifs if he thinks of chang- 
ing his lodging. 

There are caufes that for a time fufpend enmity 
between neighbouring fiates. The fmall ftates of 
Greece, among whom war had no end» frequently 
finothered their enmity to join againft the formidable 
monarch of Perfia. There are alfp caufes that fuf* 
pend for a time all animoiity between faftions in the 
fame Hate. The endlefs fadions in Britain about 
power and/ pre-eroinence,^ not a little difagreeable 
during peace, are laid aileep during a foreign war. 

On the other hand, attradlion is converted into re- 
pttlfion by various ci^ufes. One is, the fplitting a 
great monarchy into many fmall ftates ; of which the 
i^^rian, the Periian, the Roman, and the Saracen 
empires, are inflances. The amor patriae, faint in. 
an extenfive monarchy, readily yields to averfion„ 
operating between two neighbouring fiates, lefs ex- 
teniiv^. This is obfervable between neighbouring^ 
colonies even of the fame ivation : the Englifh colo- 
nies in North America, though they retain fome af- 
fediion for their mother-cpuntry, have contraded an 
av^erfibn to each other. And happy for them is fuch 
averlion, if k prevent their uniting in order to ac- 
quire HidepeiMiency : wars without end would be the 
inevitable confequence,.as among fmali ftaies itCcloCt 
neighbourhood. 

* Hitherto the road has been fmooth, without ob- 
ftrudion. *But we have not yet finiftied our journey ; 
and the remaining queftion, viz. How far are men 
fitted by their nature f0r being nfeful members of 
civil fbciety, and for being happy in it, will, I fuf- 
^ pe^, lead into a road neither imooth . nor free from 
obflrudtion. The focial branch of human nature 
would be wofully imperfed, if man had an appetite 
for fociety without being fitted for that ftate ; the ap- 
petite, inftead, of tending to a good end, would be 
his bane. And yet, whether he be or be not fitted 

> for 
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for foclety, feems doubtful. In examining the con- 
dud of roan, he is to us a difgaftful objedl in his av^r« 
fion to tbofe of a different tribe ; and I violently Aif- 
pc6l» that in his behaviour even to thofe of has own 
tribe« he will fcarce be found an agreeable ob}e£l. 
l*hat he is fitted by nature for being an ufeful member 
of a fociai flate, and for being happy in it» appears 
from fadls many and various. J iniUnce £rfl, leveral 
correfponding principles or propenfuies^ that cajanot 
be exerted nor graiitied b^t in fociecy, viz. the pry^ 
peniities of veracity» and of relying on human teiii« 
mojiy; appetite for knowledge, and define, to coin^ 
muoicate knowledge ; anxiety in diilre^ to be pitied» 
and fympatby with the diilreifed ; appetite for praifie» ^ 
and incUnaJUoa to praife the deferviAg *« Suchcojv 
refpondiag prop/en &cies not only qualify men for. the ^ 
focial (Uic as far as their influence reaches* but at? 
tra£t thei9 fweetly into fociety for the fake of grui&-^ 
cation, and make tii^em happy in it. But thi& is not 
aU> nor indeed the greater part. Do not benevolence* 
compaffion, magnanimity, heroifm, ,and the whole 
train of focial alFedions, demon ft rate our fitnefa for 
fociety, and our happinefs in ic? And juftice, abov^ 
all other virtues, promotes peace and coocoj;d in that 
flate. Nor ought the faculty of fpeech to be over- 
looked, wiiich in an eminenjt degree qualifies man fof 
fbciety, and i^ a plentiful four.ce of eojoy.ment Sb it. 
On the other hand, there are fads, not fewer in 
number, nor lefs. various, tending to evince, that 
man is ill £tted for fociety, and that there is little hap* 
pinefs for him in 'it. Wnat can be more a.verfe to 
concord in fociety than diflbcial pa^ns ? and yet 
^Ihefe prevail, among men. Are not envy, maiic4| 
revenge, t,reaQhj^ry, deceit, avarice, ambition, &c. ^c. 
noxious weeds that poifon fociety? Wc meet every 
where perfons bent on- the. dedruftion of othej^s^ 
evincing that mdn has no enemies more formidable 
than of his own kind, aad of his own tribe.. Are 

not 

* Appetite for praife is Infierent even io favages: wimeft 
thofe of North Americt, who, upon chat ftccoune, are fondi 
of drefe. I mean the men ; for the women iftre fucbnuroraf 
ble (laves as to have no fpiiit for ornament. 
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not difcord and feuds the chief articles ia the hiftory 
of every Hate, f;^ions violently bent againft each.. 
other, and frequeatly liueaiking out into civil wars ? 
Appian's hiftory of tljie ci^il wiars of Rome exhibits a. 
horrid fcene of njia^Xc?''^* profcriptions* and for- 
feitures; the leaders facri^ficing their firmed friends^ 
for liberty to fuck the blood of their enemies ; as if to 
^ ihcd human blood was t^he ruling paffion of man. 
Hut the Romans wer& fax from being iinguJar: the 
. polite Greeks, commonly fo charaflerizpdj were ftill 
n^pre brutal and bloody. The following paflage is 
copied from a celebrated author («), *' Not to men- 
•* tion Dipnyfius the Elder, who is computed to have 
** butcheredi n cold blood above 10,000 of his fellow- 
•* citizens ; nor Agathodes, Nabis, and others, ftill 
** more bloody than, he ; the tranf^t^ions even in^ 
•* free governn^ents were extremely violent ajid de- 
** llrudive. At Athens, the thirty tyrants, and the 
'* nobles, in a twelvemocth, murdered without trial 
•« about 120D of the people, and banifhcd above the 
•* half of the citizens that remained. Jn Argos, near 
•« the fame time, the people ki!led 1 200 of the no- 
•* bles, and afterwards their own demagogues, be- 
** caufe they had rcfufed to carry their profecutions 
«* farther. The people alfo in Corey ra killed 1500. 
*' of the nobles, and b^pilhed 1000. Thefe num- 
** bers will appear the more furpriiing, if we confider 
•* the. extrenie fmallnefs of thofe ftates. But all 
'« ancient hiftory is fulj of fuch inftances." Upon a re^ 
volution in the Saxapen. empire, anno 750, where the 
Ommiyan family was expelled by thatot theAbaflians^,. 
Abdolah, chij&f of the latter, publiihed an ad^ of ob- 
livion to the former, on condition of ihcir taking an 
9^t1i of allegiance to him* The Ommiyans, embrac*^ 
if^g the condition, were in appearance gracip.uily re- 
ceived* But in preparing to take the o^th, they ivere 
knocked down every oneof them by the Emperor's 
guards. And fully to glut the monfteiv's cruelfty^ 
thefe princes, ftill alive, were- laid- clofe tog^thpt, 
and coviered with boards and carpets; upon, which 

Abdolah 

- (•) Effay of the Populoufoefs of Ancieot N4UioDS, by D«i- 
vid Hume, Ef^^ 
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Abdolah feafted his officers^ ** in order/' faid he, 
^ that we may be eirhilarated with the dying groans 
** of the Ommiyans/' Duxing the vigoar of the feu- 
dal fyftem, when every roan was a foldier who afpired 
to be a gentleman* JQllice was no defence againft 
power* not humanity againft bloody refentmenc. . 
Stormy paflions raged tvery where with unrelenting 
fury ; every place a chaos of confuiion and diflrefs. 
No man was fecure but in his caftle ; and to venture 
abroad* unlefs well armed^ and well attended, would 
have been an aft.of high temerity. So little inter* 
courfe was there among the French in the tenth cen- . 
tury* that an abbot of Clugni, invited by theCount 
of Paris to bring feme monks to the abbey of St. 
Maury near that city, excufed himfelf £01 declining 
a journey through a flrapge and unknown country. 
In the hidory of Scotland, during the: minority ^ of 
James If. we find nothing but barbarous and cruel 
manners, depredations, burning of houfes, blood- 
ihed and maEacre without end. Pirfpojttie fays, that 
oppreflion, thefr, facrilege, ravifliing of women, 
were but a dalliance. How fimilar to bejafts of prey 
fet loofe againfl each other in the Roman. Circus ! 

Mtm are prone to fplit into parties for the very 
flighted caufes ; and when a cauile is wanting, par- 
ties are often formed upon words merely < Whig and 
Tory fubfifted long in Englandv.upoTi no better foun« 
dation. The Tones profefled paiHve obedience ; but 
declared! that they would not be flaves. The 
Whigs profefTed refinance; but declared it unlawful 
to refifl, unlefs to prevent the being made (laves. 
Had thefe parties been difpofed to unite, they foon 
would have difcovered, that they differed in . word^ 
only. The fame obfervation is applicable to many 
religious difputes. One fe6t maintains, th^t we are 
faved by faith alone; another, that good work? arc; 
necefTary. The difference lies merely m words. The 
firft acknowledges, that if a man commit fin, he pan-» 
not have faith; jand confcquently under faith are 
comprehended good works. The other acknowledges, 
that good works imply good intention, or, ki other 
words, faiths and conTeq^uently under good works 

iaitk 
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faith is comprehended (0). The following inftance, 
folemnly ludicrous, is of parties formed merely from 
an inclination to differ, without any caufe real or 
verbal. No people were lefs interefted in the late 
war between the Queen of Hungary and the King of 
PruiBa, than the citizens of Ravenna. They how- 
ever fplit into two parties, which renounced all fo- 
ciety with each other. After the battle of Rofbach, 
a leading partyman withdrew for a month, without 
once Hiewiog his face in public. But oar catalogue 
is not yet complete. Differences concerning civil 
matters make no figure compared with what concerns 
religion. It is lamentable to obfervc, that religious 
feds refemble neighbouring Hates; the nearer they ' 
are to one another, the greater is their rancour and 
animoiity. But as all hmOries are full of the cruelty 
and defolation occa/ioned by differences in religious 
tenets, I cannot bear to dwell longer on fuch horrid 
icenes. 

What conclufion arc we to draw from the foregoing 
fads, fo inconiiflent in appearance with each other ? 
I am utterly at a lofs to reconcile them, otherwi(e 
than by-holding man to be a comj}ound of principles 
and paffions, K>me focial, fome diffocial. Oppofite 
principles or paflions cannot at the fame inAant be 
exerted on the fame objed (p) ; but they may be ex- 
erted at the fame inftant upon different objeds, and 
at different times upon the fame objedl. This obfer- 
vation fervcsf indeed to explain a feeming inconfift- 
ency in oor nature, as being at one time highly focial, 
and at another time no lefs diffocial : but it affords 
not a folution to the queftion. Whether, upon the 
whole, men be fitted for fociety, and for being happy 
in it. In order to a folution, we find it neceffary to 
take a fecond view of the natural hiflory of man. 

In a nafcent fociety, where men hunt and fiih in 
common, where there is plenty of game, and where 
the fcnfe of property is faint, mutual affcftion pre- 
vails, becaafe there is no caufe of difcord ; and dif- 
focial paflions find fuHicient vent againfl neighbouring 

tribes. 

(0 See Knox's Ecclefia^ftical Hiftory of Scotland, p. 13. 
if) Elements •£ Criticifm, vol. i. p. 143. edit. 5. 
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tribes. Such is the condition of.the North-Arocri- 
can ravages, who continue hunters and /ifhers to this 
day ; and fuch is the condition of isill brute animals 
that live in fociety, as mentioned above. The iflaDd 
Otaheiie is divided into nnany fmall cantons, having 
each a chief of its own. The.e cantons never make 
war on each other, tbouph they are f;equently at war 
with the inhabitants of neighbouring iflands, Tbe 
inhabitants of the new Philipine iflands, if Father 
Gobien be credited, are better fitted for fociety than 
any other known nation. Sweetnefs of temper, and 
love to do good, form their charader. They.ncvct 
commit a£ls of violence: war they have no noiioii 
of; and it is a proverb among them. That a man 
never puts a man to death. Plato places the feat of 
julUce and of happinefs among the firft men ; and 
among them exifted the golden 9ge, if it ever did exift. 
But when a nation, becoming populous, begins witlv 
rearing flocks and herds, proceeds to appropriate 
,. land, and is not fatisfied without matters of luxury 
over and i.bove ; felfiflinefs and pride gain ground, 
and become ruling and unruly paflions. Caufcs of 
diiicord multiply, vent is given to avarice and refeDt<» 
ment ; and among a people not yet perfedtly fubmif- 
fjve to government, diflbcial paifions rage, and 
threaten a total diflblution of fociety : nothing indeed 
fufpends the impending blow, but the unwearied, 
though filent, operation ofthefocia] appetite. *^uch 
was the condition of the Greeks at a certain period of 
th^ir progrefs, as mentioned above; and fuch was 
the condition oi Europe, and of Fiance in particu- 
lar, during the anarchy of the feudal fyftcmp whe* 
all was difcord, blood, and rapine. In genertl, 
wherever avarice and difoiderly p'flions bear rule, 
] boldly pronounce, that men are ill qualified for fo- 
ciety. 

Providence extracts order out of confufion. Men, 
in a focif ty fo uncomf:)rtabIe, are taught by dire ex* 
- perience, that they muft either renounce fociety, or 
^ qualify themfolves for it — the choice is eafy, but how 
difficult the practice I After infinite druggies, appe- 
tite for fociety prevailed ; and lime, that univerfal 

conqueror, 
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conqueror, perfe<^ed men in the art of fubduing their 
pafTiODs, or of diflembiing them. Finding now no 
enjoyment but in fociety, we are folicitous about the 
good-will of others ^ and we adhere to juftice and 
good manners : diforderly paflions are fuppreffed, 
kindly afFeftions encouraged, and men become \^fs 
unfit for fociety than formerly. 

But is the progrefs of men toward the pcrfedlion of 
ibciety to ttop here t are lull of power and of pro- 
perty toconLinuc for ever leading principles ? are en- 
vy, revenge, treachery, deceit, never to have an 
end i •* How devoutly to be wilhed, (it will be faid), 
*• that all inen were upright and honeft ; and that 
•« all of the fame nation were united like a fingle ia- 
^ ** mily in concord and mutual afFedlion I Here in- 
** deed would be perpetual funfhine, a golden age, 
** aftate approaching to that of good men made pcr- 
*« fed\ in heavenly manfions." Beware of indulging 
fuch pleafing dreams. The fyftem of Providence 
diifers widely from our wifhes ; and ihall ignorant man 
venture to arraign Providence ? Are we qualifie<i to 
judge of the whole, when but fo fmali a part is viii- 
ble f It is our duty to believe, that were the whole 
vifible, it would appear beautiful. We are not how- 
ever reduced to an aft of pure faith ; a glimmering 
light, breaking in, makes it at leaft doubtful, whe- 
ther upon the whole it be not really better for us to 
he as we are. Let us follow that glimmering light 
to fee where it will lead us, 

1 begin with obferving, that though in our prcfent 
condition we fufFer much dillrefs from fclfilh and dif- 
ibcial paffions, yet cuftom renders our diftrefTes fa- 
miliar, and hai-dens us not only to bear but to brave 
them. Strift adherence to the rules of juftice would 
indeed fccure our perfons and our property : robbery 
and murder would vanilh, and locks and guns be 
heard of no more. So far excellent, were no new 
evils to come in their place : but the void mufl bp 
filled, and mental diilreffes would break-in of various 
kinds, fuch particularly as proceed from refined de- 
licacy and nice fenfibility of honour, little regarded 
while we are cxpofcd to dangers more alarming. 

And 
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And whether the change woald be much to our ad- 
vantage, appears doubtful : pain as well as pleafure 
IS meafared by coroparifon ; and the flighted. pal o, 
fuch for example, as arifes from a tranfgreffion of ci- 
vility or good- breeding, will overwhelm a perlbn 
wiio has never felt any more fevere. At any' rate,, 
natural evils will remain ; and that extreme delicacy 
and foftnefs of temper which are produced by eternal 
peace and concord, would render fuch evils infup- 
portable : the flight inconveniencies of a rough road, 
bad weather, or homely fare, would become ferious 
evils, and aAlifl the traveller paft enduring. The 
French, among whom fociety has obtained a more- 
reficed polifh than in any other nation, have be- 
come fo foft and delicate as to loie all fortitude in 
didrefs. They cannot bear even, a reprefentation of 
fevere affliction in a tragedy : an Engla(h audience 
would fall afleep at the flight diftre/Tes that make a deep 
impreffion in the French theatre^ 

But now fuppoiing, that a fcrupulous adherence to 
the rules of morality would be a real improvement 
in fociety ; yet to me it appears^evident, that men as 
individuals would fufFer more by that improvement, 
than they would gain as members of fociety. In or- 
der to prefcfve the rules of juftice untainted, and to 
maintain perfefl concord and affeClion among men,, 
all diflbcial and felfifli paflions muft neceflTarily bee;f^ 
tirpated, or brought under abfolute fubjedlion. At- 
tend to the confequences : they deferve our moft fo- 
ber attention. Agitation is rrquifite to the mind a& 
well as to the body : a man engaged in a brifk pur- 
fuit, whether of buflnefs or of pleafure, is in his ele- 
ment, and in high fpirits : but when no objea is in 
view to be attained or to be avoided, his fpirits flag, 
and he finks into languor and defpondence. To pre- 
vent a condition fo "baneful to man, he is provided 
with many pafflons, which impel him to ;idtion with* 
out intermiflion,^ and envigorate both mind and body. 
But, upon the prefect fuppofition, fcarce any motive 
to adlion would remain ;; and man, reduced to a le- 
thargic (late, would rival nO being above an o'yfter or 
a fenfitive plant. 

Nor 
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Nor ought it to be overlooked, that an uniform 
life of peace> tranquillity, and fecurity, would not 
be long relifhed. Conflant repetition of the fame 
pleafures would render^ even a golden age taftelefs^ 
like an Italian (ky during a long fummer. Nature 
has for wife purpofes impreifed upon us a taile for 
variety (^) ; and without it, Jife would be altogether 
idfipid. Paraguay when governed by the Jefuits, af* 
fords a fine illuft ration. It was divided into pariihes» 
in each of which a Jefuit prefided as king* prieU, and 
prophet. The natives were not fuffered to have any 
property, but laboured inceifantly for their daily 
bread, which was delivered to them out of a public 
^ magazine. The men were employed in agriculture^ 
the women in fpinning; and certain precife hours 
were allotted for labour, for food, for prayer, and for 
deep *. They funk into fucha liftleis ilate of mind, 
as CO have no regret at dying when attacked by dif«- 
eafe or by old age* Such was their indifierence 
about what might befall them, that tho' they adored 
the Jefuits, yet they made no oppofition, when the 
fathers were, ann. 1767, attacked by the Spaniards, 
and their famous republic demoliOied. The monkifli 
life is contradictory to the nature of man :. the lan- 
guor of that ftate is what, in all probability, tempts 
many a monk and nun, to find occupation even at 
the expence of virtue. The lives of the Mahefe 
knights is far from being agreeable, now that their 
knight-errantry againft the Turks hasfubfided. While 
they refide in the ifland, a ftridt uniformity in their 
manner of living is horridly irkfome. Abfence is their 
only relief, when they can obtain permifiion. There 
will not at lad remain a knight in the ifland, except 
fach as by office are tied to attendance. 

I proceed 

iq) Elements of Criticifm, vol. r. p. 310. edit. $. 

* Befide Paragni tea, for which there is great demand in 
Peru, cotton, tobacco, and fugar-caoes, were cultivated in 
Paragua, and the product was ftored up in magasines. No 
Indian dnrft keep in his houfe fo much as an ounce of any of 
thefe commodities, under pain of receiving twelve laihes in 
honour »f the twelve apoftles, befide fafting three days in the 
houfe of correction. The fathers feldom iofliaed a capital 
punilhment, becauft it deprived them of a profitable ilave. 
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I proceed to another confideration. Faniiliarity 
with danger is ncccffary to eradicate'our natural timi- 
dity ; and fo deeply rooted is that principle, that fa- 
miliarity with danger ot one fort does not harden us 
with refpcft to any other fort. A foldier, bold as a 
lion in the field, i^ faint hearted at Tea, like a child ; 
and a Teaman, who braved the winds and waves, trem- 
bles ^hth mounted Oil a horfe of fpirit, Courage 
dCfts not fcrp^rabcfund at prefi^nt, even in the midd 
6f dung^w and urtforrff^en* atcid^t's : fede ntary ma- 
AafaAif^e/^, Whd'feldorti stte in th6 way of harm, arc 
rehiJlrkabljr ^'ufilTanimous.' What would nien be in 
the ftippofed condition of univerfal peace, concord, 
ami fecarity ? they would rival a hare or a moufb in 
timidity. Firewell, apon that fuppofitidn, to coa- 
#ag6, magnaiiintityi heroifm, aiid to every pamon 
that Ennobles human nature [There may perhaps be 
men, who, hugging thethfelves in being fecnre 
againft harm, would not be altdgetliey averfe to fuch 
degeneracy. Bat if fuch men there be, I pray them only 
to lefieA, that in the progrefs from infancy to matu- 
rity, all nations do not ripen equally. One nation 
may have arrived at the fuppofed perfe£lion of focie- 
ty, before another has advanced much beyond the fa- 
vage ftate. What fecurity hath the former againft 
the latter ? Precifely the lame that timid iheep have 
againft hungry wolves. 

1 fhall finifh with one other tffeA of the fuppofed 
perfcdlion of fociety, mortf degrading, if poffible, 
than any mentioned. Exercife, as obferved above, 
is not lefs efleniial t6 the mind than to the body. The 
reafoning facultyt for example, without conftant and 
varied exercife, will remain weak and undiftinguifli'ng 
to the end of life. By what means doth a' man ac- 
quire prudence and forefight, but by pradiceMtis 
precifely here as in the body : deprive a child of ino- 
tion, and it will never acquire any flrength of limbs. 
The many difficultiesthat men encounter, and their 
various objeds of ' p'urfuic, roufe the underftanding, 
and fet the reafoning faculty at work for means to 
accomplini delire i he mind, by continual exercife, 
ripens to its pexfe6\itm 5 and, by th6 faiii^meari^i " 

^ ipreferved 
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preferved in vigour. It would have no fuch exertife 
in ihe fuppofed perfection of fociety ; where there 
would be little to be defired, and leis to be dreaded : 
our mental faculties would for ever lie dormant; and 
wefliould remain for ever ignorant that we have fuch 
faculties. The people of Faragua are defcribed as 
mere children in underftanding. What wonder, 
confidering their (foiidition under Jefuit goveJ-nment, 
without ambition, without property, without fear of 
want, and without defircs ? The wants of thbfe who 
inhabit the torrid zone are eaiily fupplied : they need 
xro clotbrngy fcarce ^ny habitation ; and fruits which 
ripen there to perfedtibn, give theai food without 
Iftbduring for it. Need we any other caufe for their 
inferiority of undefflanding, compared with the in- 
habitants of other climates,- where the mind, as well 
2» body, are conftanfly at work for procuring liecef- 
faries ? • 

That 
* TKe Weifings of eaft tuA iriaflion are ffloil poetically dif- 
played iu tfeke foktowing dcfcription. '• O felix Laprt, qui in 
*^ ukimo aogulo maodi fie bene Utes, contentid et innocens. 
*^ Tu oe« times anaonse charitatem, nee Martis proellai qute 
*' ad taas oras pervenire nequetiaC, fed florentiflimas Eurojjx 
*' prdrintfiafet vrbes, uriico momento, faepe dcjiciuflt et de- 
** l«iH. Tu dormia hie fob tua pelle, ab omnibus curis, con- 
*^ teoti<^ibus, rixis, liber, igaorans quid (it invidia. Tu 
*^ nulla nodi difcrimiAa, oifi toiianlis Jovis fulmina. Tu du- 
** cis ionoceBti^mos tuos annoys ultra centeaarium nume- 
* rarti, cum faciii feneftute et fumm* fanitate. Te latcrit 
*' myriades morborum nobis Europaeis communes. Tu vivia 
** in fylvis, avis inilar, nee femcntem facis, nee metis ; ta- 
*' men alit te Deus optimus optimfe.'* Linnasus, Flora Lap- 
ponjca.^— [fn Englifc thus: '* Oh»ppy Lapljtnder, who, on 
'* tBe atmott verge of habitable earth, thus liveft okfcure in 
** reft, content, and innocence. Thou feartll not the fcantf 
** crop, nor ravages of war; and thofe calamities which 
*'' Wafte whole provinces and towns can ne'er attairi thy peace- 
** ful (hores. Wrapt in thy covering of fur, thou canft fe- 
*''curely fleep ; « ftrangifer to each tumultuaiw carte; unen- 
*^' Vying and unenvied. Thou feareft no danger, but from 
**' the thunder of heaven. Thy harmlefa days ffide on in in- 
** nocence, beyond the period' of a century. Thy health is 
*' 6rm; and thy declining age is tranquil. Millions of dif- 
" eafex, which ravage the refl of the wot lid, have never 
*' reached thy happy climate. Thou liveft as the birds of tha 
'* wood, thou careft not to fow nor reap; for bounteous Pro- 
" videncc has fupplied thee in all thy wants."]— So doquWit 

^pancgyrift 
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That curious writer Mandevil, who is alivays en- 
tercainingy if he does not always inftrod, exults ia 
maintaiiung a propofition feemingly paradoxical, 
That private vices arc public bene&ts. He proves, 
indeed, mod triumphantly, that theft produced locks 
and bars, and that war produced fwords and guns. 
But what would have been his triumph, had he di(- 
covered, that felfiOi and diflbcial vices promote the 
moft elevated virtues, and that iffuch vices wereera* 
dicated, man would be a groveling and contemptible 
being ? 

How rafhly do men judge of the conduA of Provi- 
dence ! So flattering to the imagination is a golden 
age, a life of perpetaal fun-fhine, as to have been a 
favourite toj^ic among {)oets, ancient and modern. 
Imprefled with the felicity of fuch a ftate, it is not 
eafy to be fatisfied with our condition in this life. Soch 
a jumble of good and ill, malice mixed with benevo- 
lence, frienmbip alloyed with fraud, peace witha- 
larms of war, and frequent bloody wars, — can we avoid 
concluding, that in this unhappy world chance pre- 
vails more than wifdom f What oetter caufe can free- 
thinkers wifh for declaiming againft Providence, while 
men, better difpofed, figh inwardly, and muft be ii- 
lent ? * But behold the blindnefs of men with 

lefpca 

ft panegyrift upon the LtpUnd life would make a ctpital fi- 
gure upon an oyfter. No creature is freer from want, Qo 
creature freer from war, and probably no creature is freer 
from fear; which, alas! is not the cafe of the Laplander. 

* L*hommc qui oe pent que par le nombre, qui n*eftfort 
que par fa reunion, qui n*eft heurenx que par Ja paix, a la 
forenr de s^armet pour fon malheur et de combattre pour (i 
mine. £xcit€ par Tinfatiable avidice, aveuffl6 par rambi** 
cion encore plus infatiable, il renounce aux (entiments d* ho- 
manit^, cherche ^ s*entre-detruire, fe detruit en effet; ec 
apris ces jours de fang et de carnage, lorfqtie la fumee de It 
gloire s^ft diffip6e, il voit d*un oeil trifte la terre 66^t&^t 
les arts enfeveliet, les nations difperHles, les peuples aflFtiblis, 
fon proprebonheur ruin^, et fa puiflTance ritllt an^antie. 

«* Grand uicn 1 dont la feule prefence foutient la nitire 
*( et maintient Tharmonie. des loix de 1* univers; Vous, qoi 
*^ du trdne immobile de 1* empiree, voyez rouler fonsyot 
«« pieds tontes les fph^res cileftes fans choc et fans confafioa; 
<« qui da fein da repos, reprtduifes ^ chaqae inftaot leort 

♦• mottvctnefl* 
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re/pe^ ft» the difpettft^oMof Providence ! A gddefi- 
agewottldto ttiftft be more poifc^kKft than Fando« 

ra's 

<^ mdlivinMMis {ttHEAeafet, t« feul regi'ffee dam tftte ptix pro- 
^* fonde cciMmbre mfmt4e ctcvx^tde momlei ^ reackz, reii« 
^^ dezeafio le c&ime i' laterre i^iteel Qa* eile foh dtosU ' 
*• (ileace! Qn' i votrc voix la dilcorde et U guerre ceifentd* 
** faire re(emer lenrs ctamturt orgueilleufes 1 Diea de bontt, 
" iirtcvrcte toif« les etire^, fos regards ^.Tterneiaembr^flreiiie 
** toisiet^^efcs^e la cretatios : mais rhdiUme eft vocre ^tr« 
*( dc cjiQix ; T908 avez ecIaUe Too ame d*iMe rayoo d« votr« 
** Ittmlere immortelle; cdmblez vos bienfaits en penetrant 
** fon canr d'un trait de votre an^our: ce featiment divin fe 
** r^e«dslfit parM^ot, r^tmira le« natures enffemies ; 1' horo- 
** me ne Cf abdra plw 1' a4<pea de V iMfnme, te fer bonnkid^ 
'^ B^armera plus fa main ; ie feu dcvoraot de^ hi gacrre ne 
" fera plus tarir la Toisrce des g^oarations 1' efpece humaine 
♦* Mtiftteitancaflfoitilie, ifiatifee, rtioiflbnnee darts fa fleur,ger- 
" ttxeradeikxrr^Miec fis HHaltrpiieTa 'fans nvrabre; la nature 
*^ icoabiee fams lepoidt de fleaax, (lerHe, abandof^e, lepren-' 
** <k'a baeotftt aycc une aCHivelk vie fon aacienne fecondite^ 
" «l nous, I^lea Bieaf aiteur, nous la feconderoos, nous la cul- 
" tl^efofls, tLdW Tobferverons fans ceffe pour vous offrir i 
" chtqae infttnt titii)Otr»*ftti tribirt dcrcconffoiffince ct d' ad- 
** miration." BufFon Hiftoire Naturelle, vol. 9. 8vo. edit. 

[In Engliib tbuB : *• Mill ^Vlio is p«>verfo) only by numbers, 
whofe ftrength coDfiftsin the union of forces, and whofe hap- 
pinefs is to^ fiaiaod aiase in a ftate of peace, has yet the 
madnefe to take arms for his own. mifery, and fight to the 
»«in of his fprcies. Urged oa by inmiable avarice, and 
btinded hy ambitioa dill more iafatiabiey he baaifhes from 
hu brealt every fentiment of humanity, and eiger for the def- 
truftion of his fellow-creatures, in effea deftroys ^irafelf. 
"heo the datya of Mood aa^ carsage are pa^, when the va- 
pow of glory is dtfipaeod, be looks aroand with a forrowfu! 
cjpe opcm the desolated earth, he fees the arts extinct, the na- 
t»ai»dif|fc»rfed, sad pojJatatitin dead ; hia happineffi is ruined, 
^^ ht9(»(mier is reduced to nothing. 

^^ " Great Qod I -whofe fole prefence fiift*itfs the creative 

^^ povttr^ and raiea the harmony of aaiUre* s lawst who from 

^^ ^7 porniaocBteeteiftial throsebeboldefr the motion <^f the 

^^ nttherfpheres, ail pcrfe^ in their coarfe whkh knows no 

^^ change ; who broaghteft from out the womb of reft by 

^^ ^Qdiefsre-produ&ioatbofe Biever-eeafing movements; wha 

^ iroleft in peace the infinity of worlds : Eternal God 1 voueh- 

^^ fafeatkagthtofendaportioDofthatheavealy peace toealm 

4( f**. *8»'ated earth * Let every tumolt ceafe : at thy ce- 

^^ Uiial Toice^ ao ttore to b« Heard arovnd the prdad and da- 

j^ aorous ihoats of war and difcofd. AU-boaat^ovs Creator ! 

Author al6e^ I eaeh objcdk off thy works partakes of thy 

fMernal twt ; bQ« okief ef «ll, thy ckofea creature man. 

Y(a»n. G Tho4 
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la't box; a gift, fweet ia the mouthy but bitter, biu 
ter ia the ftomach. Let os then forbear repining ; 
for the fubjedl before us muft alFord convidion, if 
any thing can, that our beft courfe is to fubmit hum- 
bly to whatever befals, and to reft fatisfiedy that the 
world is governed by wifdoniy not by chance. What 
can beexpefted of barbarians, bat utter ignorance of 
Providence* and of divine government ? But as mea 
ripen in the knowledge of caufes and effedts, the be- 
nevolence as well as wifdom of a fuperin tending Be- 
ing become more and more apparent. How pleafaot 
is that obfervation ! Beaatiful final caufes without 
number have been diicovered in the material as well 
as moral world* with refped to many particulars that 
once appeared dark and gloomy. Many continue to 
have that appearance : but with refped to thefe it is 
too bold to maintain, that an argument from igno- 
rance, a {lender argument at any rate, is altogether 
infufficient in judging of divine government ? How 
falutaryis it for man* and how comfortable* to reft oa 
the faith* that whatever is, is the beft ! 

S K E T C H IL 

General View of Government. 

^ H E progrefs of government, accurately deli- 
neated* would produce a great volume^in thii 

work 

M ThoQ haft beftowed on him s rty of thine immorttl light : 
** O xleignto crown that gift, b^ penetrajng his heart witii a 
** portion of thy love. &on will that heavenly fentimeot, 
*^ pervading his nature, reconcile each warring and contra- 
** di£tory principle : man will no longer dread the fight of 
*' man : the mnrdering blade will deep witbin its (heath : 
** the fire of war will ceafe to dry up the fpriags of genera- 
'*^ ti&n : the human race, now languiihing and y^itbefiog ia 
'^*ahe bloom, will bud afrefli, and multiply: nature, which 
^* now finks beneath the fcourge of mifery, fterile and defo* 
*' la'ted,. will loon renew her wafted itrength, and regtia her 
*♦ firft fertility. We, O God of benevolence, wc thy ere*- 
*' tures, will fecond the bleffing . It will be ours to beftow oo 
** the earth that culture which beft can aid her fruitftt'nefs; 
** and we will pay to thee the moft acceptable of facrifices, in 
^* endlefs gratitude and adoration.** 

How natural is this prayer : how unnatural the ftate thas 
anxioufly requefted ! M. Buflfbn's devotional fits are fervent : 
;|>uy it is, thut they are not better dire^ed. 
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work there is room but for a few hints. What are 
^he meaas that fit men for fociety,' is explained above; 
bat writers are far from being* unanimous about the 
means that fit them for government. All agree, that 
fubmiflion to our governors is a duty : but they ap- 
pear to beat a lofs upon what foundation to reft that 
duty : asif it were not evident, that by our nature 
we are fitted for government as well as forfociety (^7). 
If juftice or veracity be efTential to fociety, fubmif- 
fion to governmejnt is no lefs fo; and each of thefe 
equally is declared by the moral fenfe to be our duty. 
But to qualify men for government, the duty of fub. 
miffion alone is not fufficient : diverfity of temper and 
of talents are alfo neceffary ; and accordingly it U fo 
ordered by Providence, that there are never wanting 
in any fociety men who are qualified to lead, as well 
as men who are difpofed to follow. Where a number 
of people convene for any purpofe, fome will nam^ 
rally aiTume authority without the formality of elec- 
tion, and the reft will as natural! yifubm it. A regu- 
lar government, founded on laws, was probably not 
thought of, till people had frequently fufFered by vi- 
cious governors *. 

During the infancy of national focieties, govern- 
ment is extremely fimple ; and no lefs mild than fun- 
pie. No individual is by nature intitled to exercife 
magifterial aiithority over his fellows ; for no indi- 
vidual is born with any mark of pre-eminence to 
vouch that he has fuch a privilege. But nature teaches 
refpedt for men of age and experience ; who accord- 
. ingly take the lead in deliberating and advifing, 
leaving execution to the. young and vigorous f. War 
G z indeed 

ia) principles of Equity, p. 177. edlc. 2. 
At firft, when a certain regimen was once approved, it 
may be that all was. permitted to the wifdom and difcreiion of 
thofe who were to rule ; till by experience this was found ve- 
ry inconvenient, fo as the tbi^g deviled for a remedy did in- 
creafe the fore which it (hould'have cured. They faw, '* that 
** to live by one man^s will became the caufe of all mens 
*^ mifery ** This conllrained them to come into laws, wherein 
all men might fee their duty before-hand, and know the pe- 
nalties of tranfgrefling them. Hooker^sEccL Pol. I. i. § lo. 

*!* Such as are acquainted with no manners but what are mo* 
derD| willbe puzzled to account for the great v^eration paid 
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indeed cannot be csrried omwidmit a oommander ; 
« but oiiginaUy bit dtaAonty was itmited taaftsal war ^ 
aad he returned home a private perlbn, even wbeft 
^ crowned witk victory. Tbe wants of oien were en« 
ginallj to few, and to ea&Ij facisfied, as ietdooi to 
occafion a controversy among aeemben a£ tbe fwa 
tribe. And men finding vent for their difibcial paf^^ 
£ons againfl other trtbet, were fond to live peaceabif 
at home. latrodiidiott of noaeY nisbdo an amazing 
change. Wealth beftowed by fortoae, or procured 
by rapine» madia an imprcffion on the vnlgar : diffe* 
reat ranks were recogoioBed : the rich became imperii 
• oosy and the poor motinoos. SelfiJuieis, prevatlfi^ 
over fociai a&£don, fiiried op every man agatnft his 
neighbonr; and men, overlooking oierr natural eoo- 
mies, gave vent to daiflbcial paffions within their own 
tribe. It became necefiary to flfeogtbeo the hands 
of the fovereign, for reprefing pa&m iafiamed by 
opulence, which tend to a diifel«tio» of ibciety. 
This flight view £airly acooonts for the gradtml pro- 
grefs of goTernatent from the raikM form lotke^moi 
defpocic. The feeond part -bf die progrefa is aMStC' 
pleaiing. Men, long enured to the aothoriqr of go^ 
vernraeat, acquire a habit of repveAng their tnma- 
lent pa^ions ; and becomisn^ by degrees regalar aad 
orderly^ they are eaiiJy retrained horn doing wrong. 

During the infancy of a foeiety pvaiikments a^jail 
be mild; becaufe gofrern^nent has no fufficiei|t 
authority over the nunds of men to enforce what arc 
ievere. Bat govemmeat in time acquires authon^ f 
and when its aathority is firn>ly rooted in the minds 
of the people, punifiiments more rigovoas can be 
made efFedual ; and fuch pnniihments are neceflary 
among a people not yet well difciplined. When men 

at 

CO old Age in early times. Before ^rittof WS8 rbrented, olil 
men were th« repofittMT^s of liii^vrlcdge, which t^cy ac- 
quired by experience; tiM^ yotMg men had no accefsto kaow*> 
ledge but from theoa. At th« fief;;eof Troy, Nel^or, wiiohad 
feen three genermtioiis, was the chief acHfer and direftor of 
che'Gre«ks. Bvt as books are now the moft patent ro&d 
to knowledge, to which the oid and y«iiQg have acccfg, it 
may joftly be obferred, that by the rarention of writins and 
prmtittg, old men hare loft nn$hcf thtir prrftine impor- 
tancv, » 
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at laft become regular and orderly under a fteady ad-- 
miniftration, panifhments become lefs and lefs necef- 
fary, and the mildeil are fu^cieat {i). The Chinefe 
government is extremely mild, and its paniihments 
are in the fame tone. A capital punifliment is never 
inilidedy till the fentence be examined by a fovereign 
court, and approved by the Emperor. Thus govern- 
ment, after paffing through all the intermediate de- 
grees from extreme miidoefs to extreme feverity, jrc* 
turns at laft to its onginat temper of mildnefs and i 
httroaaity *. 

S JCE T C H IIL 

Dii&rent Forms of GovBRrfMSNT compared^- . 

|F all governments, democracy is thejnoft turba^^ 
F lent : defpotifioy which benumbs the mental fa- 
c«lties« and relaxes every fpring of adtion, is in the 
<>l»pofite extreme. Mixed governments, whether mO' 
n^chicat or T^obllcan, ftand in the middie : they 
|uroniio«e adivicy, bttt feldom any dangerous excefs* 

Pure democracy, like that of Athens, Argos, and 
Carths^e, ii the very worft form of government, if 
we make not defpotifm an exception. The people, in 
whom refides the fovereign power, are infolent in 
proiperity, timid in adveriity, cruel in anger, blind 
and prodigal in affe^lion, and incapable of embrae* 
ing ileadily a prudent meafare. Thucydides relate! 
{a) 9 that Agis with a gallane army of Spartans fur* 
rounded the army of Argos , and, though fecure of 
v^ory, fuffered them to retreat, upon folemn alTu* 
G 3 raacet 

* An iogeatoqt writer obferves, that ts our American fet** 
tieiaenti are new fo profperons, banKhmeot to thefe fettle- 
meoci is fcarce a puDinimeot. He therefore propofes that 
criminals be tranfported to Hudfon^s Bay, or to fome other , 
vncuUhraeed country. My doubt is, that in proportion as maii« 
nera improve, the fcTcrity of paniflnnent ought to be naiti- . 
gated. Perhaps, the Cr^nrportation to any of our Ameri- 
ca/i colonies, though lefs dr,eadful than formerly, may how- 
ever be now a fofficient punilhraent for theft, or othct crimt* v 
of no deeper dye.' 

(*) Hittorical Law-tra£t8,.lraa. i... Digitized by GooqIc 
(^) Lib. 5. ^ 
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ranees fromTbrafyllas, the Argian general, of ter-^ 
minadng all differences in an amicable treaty. Agis, 
perhaps Juftly , was bitterly cenfured for Altering vic- 
tory to uip out of his hands ; bdt the Argians, dream- 
ing of vidory when the danger w,as over, broaght 
their general to trial, confifcated his effeds, and 
would have ftoned him to death, had he not taken re- 
fuge in a temple. Two Athenian generals, after one 
naval vidory, being intent on a fecond, deputed 
Theramenes to perform the lafl duty to their dead; 
A violent llorm prevented Theramenes from execut- 
ing she truft repofed in him ; but it did nbt pre\nent 
the people of Athens from putting their two generals 
to death, as if they had negledcd their duty. The 
fate of Socrates is a fad inflance of the changeable, 
as i^ell as violent, difpoHtion of a democratickl ilate. 
He was condemned to death, for attempting innova- 
tions in the eOabliflied xcligion : the fentence was 
grefsly anjnfl ; for he attempted no innovadon ; ' bat 
only, among his friends, exprefled porer notions of 
the deity than were common in Greece at that time. 
But his funeral obfeqaies were fcarce ended, when bit* 
ter remorfe feized the people. His accofers w^ere pnt 
CO death without trial, every perfoh baniOied who had 
contributed to the fentence pronounced againft him, 
and his ftatue was ereded in the moft public part of 
the city. The great Scipio, in his camp near Utica, 
was furrounded with three 'Carthaginian armies, 
which waited only for day light to fall upon him. He 
prevented the impending blow, 'by furpriiing them in 
the dead of night ; which gave him a com pleat vido- 
ry. This misfortune, for it could fcarce be called bad 
ccndud, provoked the democracy of Carthage to pro- 
nounce fentence of death againft Afdrubal their gene- 
ral. Great trading towifs cannot flourifh, if they be 
noc faithful to their engagements, and honeft in their 
dealings : Whence then the Fides Panica ? A demo- 
cracy is in its nature rafb, violent, and fluduating; 
and the Carthaginians merited the reproach, not as 
individuals, but as a democpatical (late. 

A commonwealth, governed by the beft citizens, is 
very different from a democracy, where the mob rules. 
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At the fame time^ the folid foandation of fuch a com- 
monwealth Is, equality among the citizens. Ineqaality 
of riches cannot be prevented in a commercial date ; 
but inequality of privileges may be prevented, by 
excluding no citizen from the opportunity of com* 
manding as well as of obeying. The invidious dif- 
tinftion of Patrician and Plebeian was a grofs mala- 
dy in the Roman republic, a perpetual fource of dif^ 
feniion between two bodies of men, equally well 
born, equally rich, and equally £t for war. This 
ill poifed government would have put an end to the 
republic, had not the Plebeians prevailed, who were^ 
the more numerous. That reformation produced to- 
Rome plenty of able men, qualified to govern whether r 
in peace or in war. 

A commonwealth is the bed form of government r 
for a fmall Hate : there is little room for inequality of 
rank or of property : and the people can ad in a bo« 
dy. Monarchy is preferable for a large ilate, where 
the people, widely fpread, cannot be eaiily coUeded 
into a body. Attita was a kingdom, while its twelve* 
cantons were remote from each other, and but den •• 
derly conneded. Thefeus, by colleding the'^people 
of 6gare into the city of Athens, and by- a general 
aflembly of all the cantons held there, fitted Attica to > 
be a commonweahh. ^ 

When a nation becomes great and populofus, it is 
ill £tted for being a commonwealth. Ambitioo is 
apt to trample upon juftice ; felfifhnefs upon pa- 
triotifm ; and the public is facrificed to private views, 
' To prevent corruption from turning incurable, the on- 
ly remedy is a Arid rotation in office, which ought 
aever tO be di^nfed with on any pretext *. By fuch 
rotation, every citizen in his turn governs and is go- 
verned : the higbeil ofiice is limited as to timer and 
the gi^ateft men in the (late muft fubmtt to the (acred 
law^of obeying as well as of commanding. A man 
l^ng accufiomed to power is not happy in a private 
G 4 flation : 

* A commoDWeftlth with fuch a rotation may be aptly com- 
pared to a groQpcf jets d^eau, rifing ontf above another in 
beautifiil order, aod.prcferving the fame^rder in defcending :• 
the form of the group continues invariable, , but thjt forming 
ptrts are always chaogiog* Digitized by LjOOgfe 
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fla(ion : that corroptiog habit is prevented by aa sd* 
tern ate facceiSoA of public and private ii& ; which 
13 more agreeable by variety, and coEtrib^ea no lefa 
to virtue than to happinefs. It was thatforiB ei go* 
vernment in ancient Rome, which produced citizxuis 
without number, illuftrjous for virtue and talents* 
Reflet npon Cincinnatus, eminent ^mong heroes for 
difipterefied love to his country. Had he been a Bri* 
t^n, a feat in parliament would bave gratified his am^ 
bitlon, as affording the b«ft opportunity of ferving his 
country, in parliament he joins the party that ap* 
pears the moil zealous for the public. Being deceived 
in his friends, patriots in name only, not in reality, 
he goes over to the court i and, after iighliftg the bat- 
tles of the miniftry for years, he is cooapeTled by a 
ihattered fortune to accept a poft or a peniiQa. Forcu- 
nate Cincinnatus I born at a time and in a country 
whera virtue was the paiTpOrt to power and glory . Cin- 
cinnatttf, ^fxcr femng fvith honour and reputation ca 
chief mM;iflrate, chearfuUy retired to a private ftftti- 
eii, in obfdicoce to the laws of his country t not waa 
thai chaaige a hardihip o« a man wjbo was not cot'^ 
cupted by a long habit of pow«r. 

Political writers define a fnt fiate to be> where the 
people are governed by ]aw>s vf their own making. 
This definition is lame ; for laws made by the people 
are not always juft. There were many unjuft laws 
enacted in Athens during the deaoocratical govern- 
ment; and in Britain inftances are not wasting of 
laws, not only unjuft, buf oppre^ve. The true de&- 
nition of a free ilate is, where the legiflatvre adheres 
.flri£ily to the laws of nature, and calculates every one 
of its regulations for improving lbciety,and for promo{«> 
ing induilry and hpnefty among the people, if that 
de^ition be juO:» defpotlfm is the worft fpecies of go- 
vernment I being contrived to fuppori arbitrary will 
in the fovereign* without regarding the laws of na* 
ture, or the good of fociety. Thelawlefs cruelty of a 
King of Perfia is painted to the life by a fingle ex- 
preffion of "a Perfian grandee, •• That tvtry time he 
** left the King's apartment^ he was inclined to ^1 
*f with his iiand whether his head was on his fhooN 
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*» ders«" In tke Rnfiian envpire, men approach the 
throne with terror : the flighieft political intrigue is a 
fuf&clent foundation for bani(hing thegreacell noble- 
man to Siberia»and for confifcating his eftate. The 
IsLWJi of that empire fmeil no lei^ rank of ilavery than 
of oppreHion* No perfoo dares ganie with money that ■ 
fc»ears the impreiiion of the prelent fovereign : a man 
going along the ftreet that fronts tJxe Emperor's apart- 
ment, maft pull off his hat ; and it is a heinous tref- 
pai^ to write a letter* with the Emperor's name in ftnall 
char^dters. Defpotifm is every where the fame : it was 
high treafon to fell a (latue of a Roman Emperor ; 
and It was doubted, whether. it was not high treafon 
to hit an Emperor's flatue with a Aone thrown at ran^ 
dQin(^.). When Elizabeth Enrpfefs of Rdffia was on her 
death-bed, no per(bn durd enquire about her ; and 
cvesafter her death, it was not at firll faFe tofpeakof 
it The deep filence of the Rui&ans upon matters of 
governm^t arifes from the encooragement given to 
accttfations of treafon. The by^ilanders nvoll lay ho^ld 
of. the perfon accufed : a father dlj^nrfts his fon> a fon 
his father, and nature fuffers in iilence. The accufed 
with the accttferare hurried to prifon, there tQ remain 
til} they be tried in the fecret court of chancery* 
That conrt, compofed of a fewminiflers nacned by 
the Emperor, have the liv^s and fortunes of aU at their 
mercy. The nobility, Haves to the crown, are prone 
to retaliate upon their infer^rs. They impofe taxes 
at pleafure npon their vaiTals, and frequently feiee 
all 9t Stort hand *• 

'G 5 Servility 

li} 1. $. 9d legeiu> J alum Mftjeftattg. . 

♦ Tte following' incident is a Uriking extmpie of the vio** 
lieiKfe 6f pafn»n, indiirged in a defpotic government, where 
iiren irf power areunder no control. Thomas Percy ra, aPorta^ 
gat^'psmralj haiviDg' affiflf d the King of Pegu in a dangerous 
WM- witi^hi« neigh bour 0f SUm, was a prime favourice at 
CQi^rt, having elephants of ftate, and a guard of his own coon- 
^trymen. One day coming fiom court mounted on an elephant, 
aird heariag ranfic in a houfe where a marriage was ceiebrat- 
ing between a daughter of the family and her lover, he went 
into the hcufe, «nd defired to fee the bride. Th-c parents 
took the vifit for a ^reat honour, aqd chearfully pi-efeniedher. 
He was inftancly fmit with her beauty, ordered his guards tv 
feize her, and to carrv her to his palace. The bridegroom, 
ts little able to bear the affrgot as to revenge It^ cu( his owa 
throat. 
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Servility and depreffion of mind in the fabjeds of a 
defpotic gcvernmeot cannot be better marked than ia 
the funeral rites of a Roman Emperor, defcribed by 
Herodian (r). The body being burnt privately, a 
waxen image reprefenting the Emperor is laid in a 
bed of flate. On the one fi4e fit the fenators feveral 
hoars daily, cloathed in black ; and on the other, the 
moft refpedable matrons, cloathed in white. The ce- 
remony lails feven days, during which the phyficians 
from time to time approach the bed, and declare the 
Emperor to be worfe and worfe. When the day coroei 
of declaring: him dead, the mofi dignified of the nobi- 
lity cai ry the bed opon their fhonlders, and plac.eit 
in the old forum, where the Roman magiflrates for- 
merly laid down their office. Then begin doleful dit- 
ties, fung to his memory by boys and women. Thcfe 
being ended, the bed is carried to the Campus Mar- 
tius, and there burnt upon a high (lage with great lb' 
lemnity^, When the flames afccnd, an e^gle is le^ 
looie, which is ft>ppofed to carry the foul of the Em- 
peror to heaven. Is that farce lefs ridiculous than a 
puppet-ih€w I h it not much more ridiculous I Dall' 
rouft h&ve b^en the fpeftator who could behold the 
folemnity without fmiling at leaft, if not laughing 
outright ; but the Romans were cru(hed by defpo.i m^^ 
and nothing couW provoke them to laugh. That ri- 
diculous farce continued to be aded till the time of 
Conilantine: how much later i know not. 

The fined countries have been depopulated by dcf- 
potifm ; witnefs Greece, Egvpt, and the Leilbr Afia. 
The river Menam, in the kingdom of Siam, overflows 
annually like theNiie, depofuing a quantity of flime, 
which proves ai'kh manure*. The river feems to rif€l 
gradually as the riqe grows; and retires taits chan*. 
nel when the rice, approaching to maturity » needs na 
longer to be watered. Nature befide has beflowed on 
that rich country variety of delicious fruits, reqoir- 
'ing fcarce any culture. Ii) fuch a paradife> would one 
imagine tha.t the Siamites are a miferable people? 
The govermnent is defpotic,and the fubjcdlis are ilavcs? 
they muft work for their monarch fix months every 
year^ without wages, and even without receiving any 
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food'from hini« What renders th^m ilill more mifeT 
rabl? is, that they have- no protedion either for their 
perfons or their goods : the grandees are expofed to 
the rapacity of the king and his courtiers ; and the 
lower ranks are expofed to the rapacity of the. gran- 
dees, Wheaaman has the misfortune to pofTtfs a. 
iree remarkable for good froit, he is require^ in>^he 
name of the King, or of a courtier, to preferve the 
friiit for their ufe. Every proprietor of a garden in 
tlie neighbourhood of the capital muft pay a yearly 
fum to the keeper of the elejJhantsj otherwife it will, 
be laid wafte by thefe animals, whom it is high irea-, 
fon to moleft. From the fea-port of Mergni to the 
capitaj, one travels ten or twelve days through iih- 
menfe plains of a rich foil, finely watered. That 
country appears to have been formerly cultivated, but 
is how quite depopulated, and left to tigers and ele- 
phants. Formerly, an immenfe commerce was car- 
ried on in that fertile cduntry : hiftorians atteft, that 
in the middle of the Sixteenth century above a thou- 
sand foreign (hips frequented its ports annually^ F>ac 
the Kingy. tempted with fo much riches, endeavoured^ 
to eDgrofs all the commerce oLhJs country ; by which* 
means, he annihilated fucceifively mines, manufac- 
tures, and even, agriculture. The country is depo- 
pulated, and few remain there but beggars. In the 
ifland Ceylon, the King is fole proprietor of the 
land; and the people. are fupinely indolent: their 
]xi9|ts are mean, without any thing like furniture: 
their fopd is fruit that grows fpontaneoufly ; and their 
cohering is a piece of coarfe cloth, wrappevl round 
the middle. The fettlement of the Dutch Eafl- India 
company at the Cape of Good Hope is profitable to 
them in their commerce with the Ead-lndies ; and it 
would be much more profitable, if they gave proper 
cncourgement to the tenants and pofTefFors of their 
lands. But thefe poor people are ruled with a rod of 
iron : what the company wants is extorted from them 
atfo low a price as fcafceto afiTord them common ne- 
ccjTaries. Avarice, like many other irregular paffi- 
ons, obllrufts its own gratification : were induftry 
4uly encouraged, the product of the ground would 
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be in greater plenty, and goods be afforded voUinta-' 
Tily at a lower price than they are at prefent obtainied 
by Tiolence^ The Peruvians arc a fad example of the 
cffiefls of tyranny, b^ing reduced to a fiace of (lupid 
infenfibility. No niocive to adion influences them s 
neither riches, nor luxury, nor ambiiion : they are 
even indifferent about life. The fingle pleafure they 
feel is, to get drunk, in order to forger their niifcry. 
The provinces of Moldavia, Walachia, and Beffara^ 
bia, fituated between the 43d and 48th degrees of la- 
titude, are defended on three fides by the Nieller, tbe 
Black Sea, and the Danube. The climate of that, 
region, and the fertility of its foil, render it not in- 
ferior to any other country in Europe. lis paflures^ 
in particular, are excellent, producing admirable 
horfes, with an incredible number of (heep and horned 
cattle J and its induilrial fruits, fucb as corn, winje^^ 
oil, honey, and waXf vvere formerly produced in. 
great plenty. So populous was that region a fe«r 
centuries ago, that the prince of WaUchia was able, 
in that province alone, to raife an army of feventy 
thoufand. men. Yet, notwithHanding all thefe ad- 
vantages, the wretched policy of the Turkiflv govern- 
ment has reduced thefe provinces to be alipQ^ a d*^- 
fert. A defpotic government ftifles, in the b.i^th^ all 
the bounties of nature, and render^ the fineft fpots of 
the globe equally fterile with its barren mountains. 
When a patriotic king travels about to vifit his doml-v 
nions, he is received with acclamations of jioy- . A, 
defpotic prince dares not hope for fuch reception ; h^. 
is locked up in his feraglio, ignorant of what pafle^;. 
and indolently fuffers hu people to be pillaged, with- 
out even hearing of their diftreffes. 

At the fame time, defpotifm, though calcalated to. 
elevate the Sovereign above the rules of juftice,^ and 
to make him the only free perfon in. his dominions^ 
tends, above all other governments, to render himk 
infecure. He becomes odious by oppreffion ; and 
every hand would be raifed againft him, but for the 
reftraint of fear. A iituation fo ti<kli(h lays him open 
IP every bold fpirit, prooijpted by revenge tp ftek his 
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ruin».orby. ambition to ufurp the thr6ne. In that 
refpcft, Ruffia and Turkey are precifcly fimilar : con- 
fpiracies againft the Sovereign are equally frequent^ 
and equally ruccefsful. The moment an ufurper 
feizes the palace^ all obdruflions vaniih : all proflrate 
themfelves before the throne, without inquiring about 
the pofleiTor's title. In that manner was the prefent 
Emprefs of Ruflia eflablifhed» notwithftandlng a very . 
unfavourable circumftance, that of dethromng her 
own hu(band Peter III. No free fpirit regrets fuck 
events in a defpotic government : the only thing to 
be regreted is, that they concern the monarch onIy>. 
not the people, who remain abjef^ Haves as formerly. 
The prefent Emprefs, feniible of her precarious iitu* 
ation, is intent to humanize her people, and to mo- 
derate the defpotifm. In that view, ibe has pubiiQied 
a code of Jaws fit for a limited monarchy, and ex- 
preiSng great regard to the lives, liberties, and pro- 
perty of her fubje£b. 

But a monarchy, with all the moderation that def- 
potifm can admit> is inconfiSent with liberty of the 
prefs. Political pamplilets, and even news-papers, 
^re no lefs ufeful for inflru^ing the Xin^, than for 
fecuring his fubjedts. In France, the mmiflry are 
deprived of that means of acquiring knowledge ^ and 
are reduced to the neceffity of trultijag^to infiiuating; 
men, who cunningly creep into favouij^ ^^Lth. a view 
to their own intereft^ After the late ^^ice, 1763, 
chat miniilry formed a plan for eftabltibing acplony 
in Guiana ; and no fewer than twelve thoufandi per* 
fons were landed there all at one time. But fo groi^ly. 
ignorant were they of the preparations neceflary for 
planting a colony m the torrid zone, that contagious 
dxieafes, occafioned by jinwholefome food, and w^ant 
of accommodationii left not a iingle perfon alive. This 
could not have happened in England : every article 
of management would have been canvaiTed* and light 
would have broke in from every quarter. 

I have infilled longer upon the deplorable efifeds of 
defpotifm than pe chaps is neceiTary ;. but I was fond 
%f th« opportuAity to ju&ify> or raithec applaud the 
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fpiric of liberty fo emii>ent in the inhabiums of Bri-^ 
fain. I now proceed to compare, different f^rmsof 
government, with tefpe^l to various particulars ; be*-, 
ginning with patriotifm. Every form, of govern cnen^ 
iDuil be good that iofpires patriotifih ; and the befl 
form to invigorate that noble paflion is a common- 
wealth founded on rotation of power,, where it is the 
fkidy of thofe in office to do good, and to merit ap- 
probation from their fellow- citizens. In the Swifi 
Cantons, the falaries of magidrates and public offi- 
cers arc fcarce fofficicnt to defray their expences ; and 
thofe worthy pcrfons defire no other recompence^ biit, 
to be efteemed and honoured *• A republic C6 mo^. 
delled infpires virtues of every fort. . The people of 
Switzedand feldom think of writing, to con^roi a bar- 
gain : a lavy.-fuit is fcarce known ^among them ^ and^ 
many there are who have never heard ^f. an advocate 
nor of an attorney. 7 heir doors are never fhut but 
in winter. Jt is patriotifm th^t Montefquieu has in- 
view, when fee pronounces yirtu^ tol)e the leading^ 
principle in^ a republic. He. has re.afon to term it, 
fo, becaofe patriotifm is con ne^ed with every focial ^ 
virtue; and, when.it vanifhes, men regard them*/ 
feJves only, no^ their fellow-citizens. Democracy 
will never be recommended by any enlightened poli- 
tician, as a good form of government ; were it for 
no other reafc^, but |hat patriotifm Cannot long fub- 
iift where the mob governs. In monarchy, the king 
it exalted fo high above his fubjeds,. that his minii* 
ters are little better than fervants. Such condition; 
is jiot friendly to parrietifm : it is as little friendly 

•to"\ 

* No.hDvnaii work ^can be everUftin^ The feveoty-two. 
bailiages of the excenfive captoo of Bern thceaCeo ruin tothe^ 
republic. Thofe lucrative cffice«, which the great councH 
appropriates to its own members, occaiion a ConfUn'c intfuz* 
of riches into the capital. ' Patriotifni is obferve^, of tate 
years, to be on the decline among the citizens.of. Bern; aod 
i\o wonder, confidering ihat luxury and felfinyiefs are the ne- 
ver-failing offspring of cpulence. . When felfiflinefs ^becomes^ 
the fuling pailion of that psople, thofe in power will pilferthe*^ , 
public treafuie, which is immenfi^, ind eorich ^>emfelve» 
with the fpoils of the republic. Cenfufion and anarchy mufE 
enfue, and the ftate will fettle in a mooarchy| or, morefru^ 
*»ablyj in an odious democracy. r" I 
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to ambition 1^ for oainifters are dilt ferviuits, however 
moch ' raifed above other fubjeds. Wealth, being* 
the only remaining porfuic, promotes avarice to be 
their ruling paflion. Now, if patriotifm be not found 
in minifters who have power, far lefs in men who. 
have no power ; and thus in monarchy^ riches are 
preferred before virtue, and every vicious offspring o£ 
avarice has free ecu rfe. 

Without piercing to the foundation, one can have 
no juft notion of the various forms that government 
alTumes in different ftates. Monarchy is of many 
different kinds, and fo is a republic. Rome and Car-* 
thage, the two great rival republics of ancient tinies, 
differed widely in their original conAitution. Much 
has been faidof khefe republics by hidorians and po- 
litical writers. There is one point of comparifoa 
that will fet in a clear light the di^erence of their con- 
fficutioiis, with refped to peace and war. Carthage, 
advantageouily fftuated for commerce, became 4 
great and flo uri ft ing trading town. The Carthagi- 
nians, leaving no objed but riches, admitted none^ 
into a participation of their privileges. War wa^ 
againft their genius : but conqued was not, if it pro- 
duced wealth ; and therefore they made war in order. 
to load their new fubje£ks with taxes. Rome, on the 
contrary, was ill iituated for commerce : its inhabi- 
tants were, from the beginning, employed iti war, 
either defenfive or offenfive. Their great objeft ac- 
cordingly was power j to which end they were aU 
ways cnfpofed to adopts ks citizens, the bedof tho(e 
they conquered. Thus Rome became a city of war- 
riorsy. Carthage of merchants. The fubjcfls of the 
latter were always ripe for a revolt, while the fubje^^ 
of the former were always faithful. Between two 
fucK ffates there could be no equality in war ; and, 
had the Carthaginians been as Wilful in politics as 
they were in commerce, they would have^ avoided, 
with the ftrideft circumfpeftion, every occaiion of 
quarrej with the Romans. R.ome employed its owa 
citizens in war : Carthage had none to employ but 
mercenaries. |n an .offenfive war^ the obje^ of the 
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latter was riches ; that of the former w«s power and 
glory 9 moiives much fuperior, and more, animating. 
In a defenfive war» the difference is infinite between 
mercenarieSf who have no intereR but to receive their 
pay, and citizens, who fight for their country, and 
for their wives and children. What then are we to 
think of Hannibal, whp» reverfing the laws of na- 
ture, carried on war againfl the Romans with, an 
army of mercenaries, was fuccefsful in every engage- 
ment, and brought them to the very brink of ruin f 
He certainly was the greateft General the world ever 
faw* H anyone is to be excepted, it is th&preieat 
King of Pruflia^ 

I next compare different forms ..of govern meat^ 
with refpefk to the influence of opulence. Riches^ 
which, joined with ambition, produce bold attempts 
for power, are» however, not dangerous in monar- 
chy, where the fovereign is fo far faperior, as to 
humble to the dud the moSi afpiring of his fubje^ks. 
B^it riches, joined with ambition, are dangerous in 
a republic : ambition will fuggeft the po£bility of 
fowing difTention among the leaders ; riches will 
make the attempt fuccefsful; ;find then adieu to the 
republic. Wealth, accumulated by commerce in 
Carthage and in Athens, extinguiihed patriotifm, aad 
rendered their democracy unjull> vioJent* and tyran- 
nical. It had another bad eiFe£l ; which was, to 
make them ambitious of con(|aefl. , The fage Plu- 
tarch charges ThemiAocIes with the ruin of Athens. 
" That great man,'* fays he, ** infpircd his country-' 
'* men with defire ot naval power. That power 
** produced exteniive commerce, and, coDiequently* 
'* riches : riches again, beiide luxury,, infpircd the 
*^ Athenians with a high opinion of their power^and 
" made them raihly engage in every qjoarrel among 
** their neighbours." Sopprcfs the names, and one 
will believe it to be a c'enfure on the coadud of Bri- 
tain. Succefsful commerce prompted the Carthagij- 
nians, againft their natural intereil, to make war . 
for gain. Had they been fuccefsful againft the Ro- 
mans, both nations would have fallen a facrifice to 
the ambition of Hannibal: after fubduing Italy,- 
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what Carthaginian dur(l have oppofed the glorious 
conqueror, returning with a victorious army, devot^ 
to his will ? That event was Jong dreaded by Hanno, 
and the wifer part of the Carthaginian fenace ; and 
hence their fcanty fupplies to Hannibal. But what 
is only a fuppoficion with refpeft to Carthage proved 
to be the fate of Rome. Inequality of rank, opu- 
lence, and luxury, relaxed every fundamental prin- 
ciple of the commonwealth, particularly rotation of 
power, which ought to have been their palladium* 
Conqueft at a diilaoce led th^m unwarily, in fomein* 
ilanees, to fufpend that fundamental law, of which 
Caefar availed himfelf in his Gallic war, by debauch* 
ing from their duty the beft difciplined army of tb« 
republic ; and it was that army,^ under a leader lit- 
tle inferior to Hannibal, which determined the fate 
of Rome. 

A ftate with a fmall territory, fuch as Hamburgh 
or Holland, may fubfid long as a commonwealth* 
without much hazard from the opulence of individu* 
als. But an extenfive territory in Che hands of a few 
opulent proprietors is dangerous in a commonwealth i 
becaufe of their influence over numbers who depend 
on them for bread. 1 he ifland of Britain is too large 
for a commonwealth. This occurred to a profound 
political writer (a), who does honour to his coun- 
try ; and to remedy the evil, he propofes an Agra- 
rian law. But it is vain to think, that accumuiaiion 
of land can be prevented by an Agrarian law : a 
taufi-deed is a ready fcreen for covering accumulation 
. beyond law : and dark tranfsdlions will be carried 
on without end ; (Imilar to what is pra^ifed, moft 
diihaneHly, by.thofe who eledt and are eleded mem- 
bers of parliament. When fuch comes to be the con- 
dition of land- property, the Agrarian law will be ripe 
for difTolution. 

In early times we difcover greater variety of cha- 
racter than at prefent ; among fovereigtis efpecially, 
who are not taught to govern their paffions* Peruf- 
injj the Hiftory of Spain in particular, one is ftruck 
^ith an amazing variety of charafler -in the Moorifh 

Kings. 

{a) Harringtoi. 
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Kings. In Ibrae of them, outrageous cruelty ; in 
others, mildnefs, and affedion for their people : in 
fome, unbounded ambition, furmounting every ob- 
ftaclc of jufticc and humanity^ in others, ftrift at- 
tention to commerce, and to every moral virtue ; foroe 
heaping up treafure ; fome fquandering all upoo vo- 
laptuoufnefs ; fome cultivating peace ; fome fond of 
war. During the nonage of fociety, men exert their 
natural bias without refervc : in the progfefs of fo- 
ciety, they are taught to moderate their turbulent 
paifions : at laft, mild and courtly behaviour, pro- 
duced by education and imitation, give an air to men* 
of figure, as if ihey were all copies from one origi- 
nal ; which is peculiarly the cafe in France. The 
mildnefs of externa] behaviour mull have a confide- 
rable influence on the internal part; for nothing; 
tends more to foften or to fupprefs a paffioo,-than ne- 
ver to give it vent ; and, for that reafon, abfolute: 
monarchy in France is far from being fo dreadful as 
it was formerly. It is at prefent far from being vio- 
lent or fanguinary; the manners of the people hav- 
ing the fame influence there, that laws have m a free- 
country. The King, delicate with refped to his con- 
du^, and dreading the cenfure of the world, is guilty, 
of few exceflfes ; and the people, tame and fubmil- 
five, are eaflly kept in order. Among men of rank* 
to be difcharged the court, or to be relegated to their 
country-feats, is more terrible than a capital punifli- 
ment. 

We fiftifti this (hort eflay with a comparifon of dlN 
feYent governments, as to the execution of laws. 
Laws relative to property and pecuniary intereft.are^ 
every where preferved in vigour, becaufe the viola-, 
tion of them hurts many. Laws refpedling.the pub- 
lic are kept alive in monarchical governments ; be- 
caufe the King, to whom execution of law is intrud- 
ed, fcldom benefits by their tranfgreflion. For a^ 
Heady execution of fuch laws, a democracy ha* no-, 
thing to rely on but pairiotifm ; and when that fub:. 
fides, fuch laws fall afleep. The reafon is,, that the., 
powers, both of legiflature and execution, center in 
the people; and a multitude, frequently no better 
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than a mob, will never With conllancy diredl execu- 
tion againft themfeKes. 

SKETCH IV. 

Progress of States from fmall to great, and from 
great to fmall. 

WHEN tribes, originally fmall, fpread wider 
and wider by population, till they become 
neighbours, the flighted differences enflame mutual 
averfion, and invefligate hodilities that never end. 
Weak tribes-unite for defence againfl the powerful, 
and become infenfihly one people : other tribes are 
fwallowed up by conquefl. And thus dates become 
more and more extenfive, till they are confined by 
ieas and mountains. Spain originally contained many 
fmall dates, which were all brought under the Ro- 
man yoke. In later times, it was again pofFeired by 
many dates, Chridian and Mahometan, continually 
at war, till by conquetl they were united in one great 
kingdom. Portugal dill maintains its independency, 
a bieding it owes to the weaknefs of Spain, not to 
advantage of fituation. The fmall dates of Italy were 
fubdued by the Romans ; and thoie of Greece by Phi- 
lip of Macedon, and his fon Alexander. Scotland 
eicaped narrowly the paws of Edward I. of England ; 
and woulid at lad have been conquered by its more 
potent neighbour, had not conqued been prevented 
by a federal union: 

But at that rate, have we not reafon to dread the 
union of all nations under one univerfal monarch f 
There are feveral caufcs that for everwill prevent a 
calamity fo dreadful. 1 he local fituation of feme 
countries, defended by droog natural barriers^, is one 
of thefe. Britain is defended by the fea ; and fo is 
Spain, except where divided from France by the Py- 
j-enean mountains. Europe in general, by many 
barriers of feas, rivers, and mou-ntains, is fitted for 
ilates of moderate extent: not fo Afia, which, being 
divided jnto very large poriionsi is prepared by na- 
ture 
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ture for exteniive monarchies *. Ruffia is the onlyr 
exception in Europe ; a weak kingdom by fitoa* 
tion, though rendered formidable by the exrraordi:- 
nary talents of one man, and of more thaa one wo^ 
man. 

A fecond caufe is». the weaknefs of a great fiatc*. 
The llrength of a ftate doth not incicafe with its batk« 
more than that of a man. An overgrown empire, far 
from being formidable to its neighbours, falk tQ 
pieces by its weight and anwieldinefs. Its frontiers- 
are not eaiily guarded : witnefs France, whhh it 
much weakened by that circdmftance, tho' its greatet 
part is bounded by .the Tea. I'atriotifm vani(hes in ^ 
great moaarchy.: the provinces have no mutual con- 
ned.ion ; and the diilant provinces, which mull be 
governed by baOuws, are always ripe for a revolc 
To (ecure Niconiedia, which had frequently fullered 
by fire, Pliny fuggefted to the Emperor Tn^a0, a . 
£re company of onchundred and &fty mei). So ia- 
Arm at triat period w»s the Roman empire^ th^t .Trs^ 
jan durft not put the proj^eft in execation, fearing dif*.. 
ttf rbances even from that fmall body. 

The chief Cauie is the luxury and e^eminacy^of a 
great monarchy, which leave no appetite for war/ eK 
ther iji the fovereign, or in his fubjeifts. Great ine* 
quality of rank in an exceofive kingdom, occafioned 
by a conAant flow of riches in tEe capita), tntro-. 
duces fiiow, expenfiveUving, luxury, and.fenfuaHcy. 
Riches, by aiSording gratification to every fenfual 
appetite, become an idai, to which all men bow the 

knee; . 

* Ea Afie on a tovjovrt v« de grandt empires ; -tm Eorope 
lis n^oBt jamais pu Tubfiftcr. C'eCt qoe TAfie que nous con- 
noiiTons a de plus grandes plainest elle ell coupee ea plus. 
grands morceaux par les montagocs et les roers ; et comine 
elle eft plus an midi, les fources y font plus aifement caries, 
les montagnes y Tost m«ins coavertcs des nieges, et les fiCB* 
▼es, moins groiTis, y formenC dtt moindres barriers. (L'Efprit 
desLoix, liv. 17. c. ^.)— [Jn EnsUdi thus : ** In Alia iher* 
** have alway* been great empires jfoch could never'fnbfili - 
*' in' Europe. The rcafon ix, that in Afia there arc larger ^ 
** plains, and it is cut by mountains and Teas inte more ex-* . 
'* tenllve divifions : as it lies more to the fouib* ittfprings are 
*' more eafily dried up, the mpuntains are left covered with 
** fnow, and the riyer?, propyrtionally fBasIlcr, form left 
** -confidcrable barriers. "J 
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knee ; and when riches are worfhipped as a pallport 
to power^ as ivef^as to pleafure, they corrupt the 
heart) eradicate CW17 virtue, and fofler every vice. 
In fttch diilblution of manners, contradidlions are re- 
conciled ; avarice and meannefs unite with vanity ; 
diffimuiation and cunning with fplendor. . Where 
rirbjefts are fo corrupted, what will the prince be, 
vtrho is not taught to moderate his pailions, who mea- 
fares judice by appetite, and who is debilitated by 
corporeal pleafures i Such a prince never thinks of 
heading bis own troops, nor of extending his domi- 
nions. Moftazen, the lafi Califf* of Bagdat, is a 
confpicuous inftahce of the degeneracy defcribed. 
His kingdom being invaded by the Tartars 19 the 
year i2;8, he Ihut himfelf up in his feraglio with his 
di^auched companions, as in profound peace i and« 
ftupified with fioth and voluptuoufnefs, was the only 
peribn who .appeared carelefs about the fate of his 
empire. A King of PerfTaj being informed that the 
Tttfks had made themfefves ma&rs of his bed: pro- 
vinces, Mfwered, that he was indlfFerent about their 
fnccefs, provided they would not difturb him |n his. 
city of Irpahan. Hoatfang, the laft Chinefe Empe- 
ror of the Chinefe race, hid himfelf in his palace, 
while the Tartars were wreffing from him his nor- 
thern provinces, and Lidching, a rebel mandarine, 
was wrefliog from hin| the remainder. The Emprefs 
flran^led herfelf in her apartment; and the Emperor, . 
anaktiig a laUt effort, followed her exainpfe. The. 
imrth Chinefe Emperor of the blood' of Genhizcan^ 
addided to women and prieds, was ^efpifed by his 
people. A perfon without a name, who had been a 
iervant in a convent of Bonzes, putting himfelf at 
the head of fome robbers, dethroned the monarch, 
and extinguiihed the royal family. 

The Tonquinefe, after a long fubjeClion to the 
Ettiperor of China, regained their independencCf 
and were governed by kings of their own nation. 



Thefe princes having, bj^ long peace, become indo* 
lem, luxurious, and efFeminate, abandoned the go* 
veroment of the kingdom to their miniders. The 



governor of Cochin-cbiiia^ being at a great diHance 

from 
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from the capital, revolted firft, and that country be* 
came a feparate kingdom. The governor of Ton- 
qain, within which province the l^g refided, ufarp- 
cd the fovcreignty : but, refpedling the royal family, 
he only locked up the King in his palace ; leaving to 
the King's defcendents the name of Bova, or Kin^, 
with fome (hadow of royalty. The Ufurper and hu 
fucceflbrs content themfelves with the tide of Chova, 
or Generaliflimo ; which fatisfies the people who 
pierce no deeper than what eye -fight difcovers. A 
revolution of the fame kind happened in Japan. Si- 
milar caufes produce ftmilar efFeds. The luxurious 
and indolent fucceflbrs of Charlemagne in the king- 
dom of France, trufting their power and authority 
with the roairs of their palace, were never feen ia 
public, and were feldom heard of. The great power 
of thefe officers inflamed them with an appetite foi 
more. Pepin and his fucceffors were for a long time 
kings de fadto, leaving to the rightful fovereiga 
nothing but the empty name. Charles Martel reign- 
ed for Tome time without even naming a king. And 
at lafty Pepin the younger, anno 751, throwing off 
the mafk, ordered himfelf to be proclaimed King of 
France. 

Montefqnieu (a), difcouHing of luxury In great em- 
pires, and effeminacy in the monarchs, defcribes the 
danger of revolutions, from ambitious men bred to 
war, in the following words : ** £n effet il etoit na- 
** turel que des Empereurs nourris dans les /atigaes 
'' de la guerre, qui parvenoient a faire defcendre da 
'* trone une famille noyee dans les delices, confer- 
** vafTent la vertu qu*ils avoient eprouvee iT utile, et 
** craigniffent les voluptes qu'ils avoient vue fi fa- 
" ncftes. Mais apres ces trois oa quatre premiers 
" princes, la corruption, le luxe, Toifivete, les de- 
** lices, s'emparent des fucceffeurs; ils s'enferment 
** dans le palais, leur efprit s'aiFoiblit, leur vie 
** s'accourcit, la famille decline ; les grands s'elevent, 
** les eunuques s'acreditent, on ne met fur le trone 
«* que des enfans ; le palais devient ennemi de l*em- 
*' pire, un people oifif qui Phabite, ruine celoi qui 

" travaillei 
i«) L'Efprit dc8 Loix,' liv. 7. chap. 7. 
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** travaile; TEmpereur eft tue ou deftroit par an 
*' nforpateur, qui fonde une famille, dont le troiiieme 
^ ou quatrieme fucceiTeur va dans le meme palais fe 
•* renfermer encore */* 

Little reafon, then, have we to apprehend the 
coalition of all nations into an univer/ai monarchy* 
Wefee, indeed, in the hillory of mankind, frequent 
inflances of the progrefs of nations from fmall to 
great ; but we fee alio inltances, no lefs frequent, of 
exceniive monarchies being fpiit into many fmall 
fiates. Such is the courfe of human affairs : ftates 
are feldom ftationary ; but, like the fan, are either 
advancing to their meridian, or falling down gradu- 
ally, till they dnk into obfcurity. An empire, fub* 
jeded to effeminate princes, and devoid of patriotifm» 
cannot long fubfiii entire. The fate of all, with 
very few exceptions, has been uniformly the (sunne. 
The governors of provinces, loAng all regard for 
a voluptuous and effeminate monarch, take cou- 
rage, fet up for themfelves, and alTume regal au- 
thority, each in his own province. The puiffant 
Affyrian monarchy, one of the earlieft we read of ia 
hiilory, after having been long a terror to its neigh-* 
bours, was difmembered by the governors of Media 
and of Babylon, who detached thefe exteniive pro- 
vinces from the monarchy. Mahomet and his imme- 
diate fucceffors ere£led a great empire, of which Bag- 
dat became the capital. The latter Califfs of th^t 

. race, 

"^ <* It was iadeed ntturtl, that emperors, trained up to 
^ aU the fatigues •£ war, who had effedled the dethroae- 
** mcnt of a family immerfcfd in fenfual pleafnrecr, (houid ad- 
«« here to that Virtue of which they had experienced the uti- 
** lity, and dread that volnptuoufnefs, whofe fatal effefts 
** they had feen. But after a. iiicceinonof three or four fuch 
«* princes, corruption, luxury, and indolence, appear again 
«* in their focceflbrs : they (hot themfelves up in their pa- 
** lace, their foul is enervated, their life is (hortened, and 
** their family declinee; the grandees acquire power, the 
^* eunuchs 'gain credit, and children are fet on the throne : 
<^ the palace is at variance with the empire, the indolent 
** flatefmen ruin the induftrious people. The Emperor is 
** affai&nated or^depofed by an ufurper, who founds a new 
*< race of monarchs, of which the third or fourth in fuccefli- 
*' on, finking again into indolence, pvrfues the fame conrfo 
** of roin, and lays the fouadation of a new change/* 
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races poifbned with ftnfual pleaforcy loll a]l vi-* 
goar or mind» and funk down into floth and efieni^ 
nacy. The governort of the difiant provinces were 
the firft who ventured to declare themfdves iodepen* 
dent. Their faccefe invited other governors, who 
ftripped the CalifFof his remaining provinces, le«r* 
fttg him nothing but the city of Bagdat ; andof thac 
he was deprived by the Tartars, who put an end to 
that once lUnftrious nonarchy. The fame would hav« 
been the fate of the PcrHan empire, had it not been 
Aibdned by Alexander of Macedon. But after his 
death, it fubmltted to the ordinary fate : his generals 
aflomed reeal power, each of them in theprovioee 
he governed. Had not the Roman empire been dif' 
membered by the Barbarians, it would have beendif- 
membered by the governors of its provinces* The 
weaknefs of Charlemagne's fucceuors hatched^ in 
France and in Germany an endfefs number of petty 
foverei^s. About the time that a paiTage to the 
Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, 
the great peninfula beyond the Ganges was comprc- 
henoed under the powerful empire of Bifoagar. Its 
firft monarcbs had e/labliihed themfelves by valour 
imd military knowledge. In war, they headed their 
troops : in peace, they direfied their minlfte^, vific* 
ed their dominions, and were punflual m rendexini^ 
jttftice to high and law. The people carried on aa 
extenfiTe and lucrative commerce, which brought a 
revenue to the Empefor, that enabled him to maintain 
a fiaadiifg army of one hundred thoufand foot, thirty 
thoofand horfe, and feveii hundred elephants, fiat 
profperity and opulence riiiaed aU. The £»pevors, 
poiiboed wiih pride and voioptuoufifefs, were now 
contented witb fWelfing titles, infhnd of folid fame. 
King of kings, and Huiband of a thoufand wii^s« 
were at the head of a long catalogtie of (ttch pom- 
pous but empty epizheu. Corrupted bv flattery, 
they affe^iied divine honours^, and appeared rarely in 
public ; leaving the care of their dominions to their 
minifters,' and to the governors of their proriiioes. 
At the begi&niol; of the fixteenth century, aeighbottr- 
iag^ .princes encroached on all fides. In tlire yeair 
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1 56$» Bifnagar, the capital, was taken and facked 
by four Moorilh king^. 'Jlhe. governors of the pro- 
vinces declared thetaiKlves^ independent; and out of 
that great empire fprang the kingdoms of Golconda, 
Vifapoarj and /everal others. The empire of Indof- 
tan, once widely extended, is now reduced to a verjr 
fmi^r kifigdomy ! under a .prince, who no longer is iii- 
titJid tobedefigoe^ thegreat Mo^ul; the governors 
of lift p«0viaces havings as ufual, declared themfelves 
iD^epcudenf. . . ' 

Our North American colonies are in a profperoa^ 
cotiditipn^ increaiing ra|)idly in population and in 
opulence. The tolonills have the {pirit of a frte peo* 
ple^ and^re enflamed with patriotifm. Their popu* 
lation will equal that of Britain and Ireland in lefs^ 
than a century ; and they will then be a match for 
the mother-coantry, if they chooTe to be indepen- 
dent: Qvtry advantage will be on their fide, as the 
attack muft be by fea, from a very great diHance. 
Being thus delivered from a foreign yoke, their ^r^ 
care will be, the choice of a proper government ; and 
it is not difficult to forefee what government will be 
chofen. A people, animated with the new blefQngs 
of liberty and independence, will not incline to a 
kingly government. The Swifs cantons joined in a 
federal union, for protection againli the potent houfe 
of Aaftria ; and the Dutch embraced the like union» 
for protection againft the more potent King of Spain. 
But oor colonies will never join in fuch a union ; be- 
caufe they have no potent neighbour, and becaule 
they have an averfion to each other; We may pro- 
nounce then, with tolerable certainty, that each 
colony will choofe for itfelf a republican government. 
An^ their prefent conftitution prepares them for it : 
they have 9 fehate ; and^they have an^aifembly re* 
prefenting che people. No change will be neceflary, 
but to drop the governor who reprefents the king of 
Britain. And thus a part of a gre^t ilate will be con- 
verted into many fmall ftates. 
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Great and Small SrWrfes cdilibafed. ' 

u ' '\i .7. ^^-. ^ ^^, 

NEIGHBOURS, accof df njg to the i»mm^5-fay- 
iiVg, xnoft befweet frkifds'^yt ^Ut^'eA^ teles t 
patriotifm is vigoreas in fttraU,<lliit€s ; '^id tlfiT hdired 
to neighbouring flates no lefs fo: bbiill^^ViimDl'iti a 
great monarchy. -- ♦: > .m-r r ' /': tT' • .O 

• L'ke a maximain in mathemaitSbsfi etxiulafiotr'h&l 
the iineft play within certain boun>is < it langoifiietii 
where its objeds arc toamanyy oi" coo few^: ^nd lience 
it ia, that the moft heroic adionsi ^re perfornsc^ in 
a flate of moderate extent. Appedte ftfi- ^pptaafe/ot 
fame, niay fubfift ift'a^reat monarchy ; :but bjrthat 
appetite, without the firpport of '^^molation,^ hcfroic 
adions are feldom atchieved.'. '* -^ tt ■* - ■ 

SmaH-ftatcs, however corrtfpied, are not liable to 
dcfpotifinr : the people being contigboas to th^ feat of 
government, and accuftomed to fee their governors 
daily, talk familiarly of their errors, and pubHfti 
them everywhere. On Spain, which formerty con- 
iifted of many fmali il'ares, a profound writer \a) makei- 
the following obfcrv^tion. ** The petty -monarch 
J» was but little ricvatcd above his ttobleyr ^haj^ing 
f « Httle power' he coald* not cosntnand^'' moch Tefpeft ; 
** nor could his 'nobles looic up to him tv&lth thatiss- 
•* vcrencc which is felt in ^pproachiinggreatlmo* 
*• narchs." Anotherthing'isequallyweTghty'agarinft 
defpotifm in a fmall flate : the army cannotea^filybe 
feparatedfrom the people 5 and foh'that reafon, is 
very little dangerous. The: Romaft Rreiorian bands 
were billeted in, the tov<ns near Ronie; anrd^ three 
cohorts only were employed iognardirfg that city. 
ISejanus, prefcQ of thefe bands urder Tiberius, ix)dg- 
cd-the three cohorts- in a fpacioos barrack "Wiihi a the 
city, inorder to gain moreauthofity over them, ^anxl 
to wean them from familiarity with the people. Ta- 
citus, in the 4th book of his Annals, relates^he flory 

in 
• - /" -' («).Dr. Rob^rtfoa. .' >r^ ^ 
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in the following words. .*• Vim pFsefeduJ^ modicam 
** antea, inteiidit, difperfas per urb«m cohortes una 
*' in callraconduceDdo ; m fimul imperii aco^rent^ 
** »umeroqueet robore, et vi(u, inter ie^ iducia ip- 
** fis^ in caeteroa metu5, crearetat *»? • ;'^ 

What is faid above fuggefts tha c^ufe of a cunoiis 
fa €t record €id in ancient hillory, viz. That of many 
attempts to ufurp the fovereignty^ of different Greek 
republics, very few Succeeded; and that no ufurpa- 
tlon of that kind was lalUng. Ev^ry circum$anoe 
differs inan extenilve ilate; the|>eop]e, ^t abidance 
from the throne, and having profound: yeneratioil 
for.the fovereign^ confider themfelves,. not- as mem^ 
tersof a body-pplitic, but assfubje£ls merely, bound 
ijmplicijtly to obey : by. whijch.impreflion they are prcf 
pared beforehanxi for defpotifm. Other reafone con- 
cur ; the fubje£ts of a gx^at ftate are daa;aled vykh thd 
fplendorof thjeir.monarch', and as-theipunioh is pre- 
vented by diftanccy themonarcli qanrfaf(^J^ employ a' 
part of his. fubjefts agajnft thCvrell,,or a ftanding army 
ag^inft.alU ...» > . • 

A great, ftate pofTeffes one eminent advantage, viz» 
ability to execute magnificent works. The hanging 
gardens. of Babylon, the pyramids of Egypt, and, it$ 
lake Meris,. are. illuftrious examples. The city of 
Heliopolis in Syria^ named Balbek by the Turks, is 
a pregnant indance of the power and opulence of the 
Rpman empire. Even in tne ruins of that city, there 
are remaiq^ of great magnificence andexquifitetafte. 
If the imperial palace, or the temple of the Sun,, to 
mention no other building, were the work of any 
European prince exifting at prefent, it would make 
a capital figure in the annals of his reign. And yet 
fo little eclat did thefe works mal^e at the time ^£ 
execution, that there is not a hint of them in any hif- 
torian. The beneficence of fome great mpnarchs is 
.....Hz. worthy 

*• *' He extended tbe power -of the preffefture, by colIe£\ing 
•* into one cunp thole Pr«tOrian cohorts whicfi were formerly 
** difperfed alt over the city ; that, thjjs, being united, they ' 
*' might be more influenced by his ©rders, and while ,their 
**■ confidence in their' jfcwer was jricreafed by the coullant 
*• view* of their 5i/d nuncrtJCrs'tind ftrefigih, Ihey might at 
•*- the fame time ftrike a great terror io others.'' 
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•worthy of ftill greater praife. In the principal roads 
of Japan hot baths are ereded at proper diftances^ 
with other conventencies, for the afe of travellers. 
The^^ieneficence of the Chinefe government to thofe 
who fuffer fhipwreck, gives a more advantageous im- 
preffion of that monarchy* than all that is painfully 
eolleded by Du Halde. To verify the obferviitton, 
I joyfully lay hold of the following incident. In the 

'year 17289 the ihi|> Prince George took her depar- 
ture from Calcutta in Bengal for Canton in Cbiiia» 
with a cargo ;^.6o,ooo value. A violent ftorm drove 

^her<iilhore at a place named Timpau, a great way 
weft from Canton. Not above half the crew could 
make the ihore» worn out with fatieue and hunger, 
and not doubting of being maflacred by the natives. 
How amazed were thejr to be treated with remarkable 
humanity ! A mandarin appeared, who not only pro* 
vided for them viduals in plenty, bat alfo divers to 
affift them in fifliing the wreck. What follows is in 
the words of my author, Alexander Wedderburn of 
St. Germains, a gentleman of known worth and ve- 
racity, who bore office in the (hip. ** In a few days 
**< we recovered ^.5000 in bullion, and afterward 
** ^.10,000 more. Before we fet forward to Canton, 
** the mandarin our benefa6tor took an exa£iaccoanc 
'< of onr money, with the names of the men, fur- 
** ntfhed us with an efcort to condu& us through his 

' *^ diArid, and consigned ns 'dead or alive to one Sk- 
<< qua at Canton, a Chinefe merchant, well known 
«* to the Engliih there. I^ every one of our refting- 
♦* places, viduals were brought to us by the villagers 
** in plenty, and with great qcrdiality. In this man- 
<* ner we pafled from one diflridl to another, without 
** havingoccafion to lay' out a iingle farthing, till we 
•< reached Canton, which w£ did in nine days, tra- 
** veiling fometimes by land, and fometimes by wa- 
«< ter. Our cafe had been reprefented to the coart of 
<< Fekin, from whence orders came to diflribute 
<* among us sf fum of money ; which was done by 
** the Chuntuck, Hoppo, and other officers, civil 
«• and military, affembled in great ftate. After a 
«* Ihort fpeech, expreffing regret for our calamity, 

" with 
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'< with an eulogium on the humane and generous 
•« difpofition of their mafter; to each of us was pre- 
*• fented the Emperor's bounty, in a yellow^ bag, on 
•* which was infcribed the nature of the gift. The - 
'* £rft fupercargo received 450 tales in filver^ the 
** fecond 350, myfejf 250, the mate 75, and each, 
** common feaman 1 5 ; the whole amounting to about 
** 2000 tales, or ^f .Soo, This is an example worthy 
•* imitation, even where Chriftianity is profeflVd ; 
*• though its tenets are often, on like occafions, fcan- 
•* dalou fly perverted.*' So far my author : and I add, 
that this bounty was undoubtedly eftabli (bed bylaw; 
for it has not the appearance of an occafional or (ingu- 
lar.a^ of benevolence. If fp, China is the only coun- 
try in the world, where charity to Grangers in diib-efs: 
is^a branch of publick police. . v 

^'Another advantage of a great date I mention with 
peculi/r pleafujre, becaufe all who afpjre to be emi- 
nent in li^ratare^ are interefled in it. A fuiall king* 
dom like Denmark* like Sweden, like Portugal, can* 
not natarally be produ^ive of good^ writers ; becaufe >: 
whfiTC there are few. readers, there is no fufBcient in- 
citement to eftett literary talents : a clallical work pro- 
duced at prefent in the Celtic language, would be 
little le(k than a miracle. France is eminent above 
all other nations far the encouragement it alFords to. 
good writers : it is a populous country f it is the 
chief feat of tade, arts, and fcieoces ; andcits language, 
haa become univerfal in. Europe, being the court 
laAg.uage every where : what wonder then: is it, that 
French writers carry the palm ? But let not^ the Bcitifli 
defpond ; for doth not a glorious profpeA lie before 
thcai ? The demand for Ejogliih books in Ameaca is 
ccnfiderable; and is increafing daily. Popoladpa- 
goes on vigoroufly : the number of Britiih already 
fettled upon the river Ohio approach to 10,000 } and 
th« delicious countiy from that river down to the 
mouth of the Mifl]ffi{>pi, will be filled with people 
whofe native tongue is Englifli. What reafon is there 
za doubt, but that (o fine a climate and fo rich a ibil 
will be produdlive of readers in plenty f The profpe£l 
of fo many readers^ though in diilant parts of the 
H 3 globe. 
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gl<^e» mod f oufe oor ambitk>n ; an2 our ambitioa 
will be happilv direded, if we lay afide all local dif- 
dndtiQASt and afpire to rival the French writers 
in real merit only. 

But the* foregoing advantages of a great flate, how- 
ever illuArious* are fadly overbalanced |;>y manifold . 
difadvanta^est The fiti\ is, the corruption of its 
kingsi whiohi with a 4iiFerent view« is mentioned in 
the (ketch immediately preceding. And beixde cor- 
roptlon, there is another difadvantage that great mo- 
narchs are fubjedted to ; which is, that being highly 
elevated above their rubje£l»» thev are acquainted 
with none but their minifters. Ana miniflersi who, 
in a defpotic government^ are fobjefl to no control 
but that of their mailer, commonly prefer their own 
intereft, withont regard to his honour. Solyman, 
Emperor of the Turks^ though «£Compli(hed above 
any of his predecefTors, could not ^foape the artifices 
of hifr wife Roxalanay andof his VifirRuiian. They 
poifonedbis cars with- repeated cal ermines ^aind his 
eldeft'fon Mu(lBpha> a,young prince of greathopes. 
They were not in halyard of detection, beeaufe so 
perfon had accefs to the Emperor but by t'leir means. 
And'checoncladipg fceae was an order from the Em- 
peror to put his fon to death (^). If a-great nionarch 
lies thus- open in his .own palace to the artifices of his 
minifters, his authority^ we may be certain, wiU be. 
very flight over the governors of his diAant provijices. 
Their power Js precarious j and they opprels the peo- 
ple' without intermiflkni, in order to amafs wealth: 
, the complaints of the people are difregarded; for 
they can never reach theihrone. The Spanifh gover- 
xiorsof the Philippine ifl^nds aiFord « deplorable in« 
fiance of .this obiervation*- The heat of the climate 
promotes kxury : and luxary prompts avarice, which 
Tiiges without control, the diftanee of the capital re- 
moving all fear of dete^lion. Arbitrary taxes are im- 
pofed on » the people, and exceflive duties on goods 
imported, which are rigorouflye^fadedy and convert- 
ed by the governor to- his -own i)fe.- An- arbitrary 

. cftimate 

•(*) See Dr: Rober'tfoii's hiffory of Charles V. where 'this 
Jaeideir^is related with uncomtnan fpirit. 
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eflilnate is niad^ of ^h^t every, fifeld may produce; 
aft^ rhfe ^tffbandrt:a*iy^hj(ev€reiy^uni(lied if he fail to 
deliver ihe appointed qUanciiy^^ whether his land has 
prodiiv^ It of net. Maii^tl^ottfands have abandoned their 
ifalivecotintryf Ktid^t few ini^ferablewrctc4ies who re- 
mairi, ii^^fe taken refijgb among iriacceifible naouritainsv 

The corruption of a- €Our{'ff>reads through every 
meDFibei^ of the ftate* - J^n "ari -extenfive kingdom', ' 
powerful above its -neighbours, the fubjefts, having- 
no-occafion to exc^t th^mfolves in defence of their 
cOUDtryi lofe their manhood, and become cowards. 
At>thevfam^'4ime, great inequality of rank and for- 
tune* enrgender luxury, felfifhnefs, and fenfuality *. 
Tkd fine ffts^ it is true, gain- ground, manufa^ures 
are.perfc^ed, aad courtly manners prevailj^ but 
every maniy! virtue is gone^ ^liii 'not a foul to be 
fouqd, whb will v^tur^f his life to fave his country. 
That dife^ifb 'is'fpreading' ill Britain^ and the only 
c^rcumftasce that guards -France froHn equal pufilla- 
nimiiy, is 4n.eilabliflied -modi?,' that every gentleman 
maft.ieitQt rome-Ctfmrpaigqs'innkie atfmy. < 

■A:ihir4 'difedvftntageof ^n-idxtfefifr^e mfonarchy^i • 
that li^ ii'^ liable -j^a^ inter nalcoinvulfioBs or- rcvolu * 
tions,' loccafipned commonfy» eithcp-kry a (binding 
army,iori>y the gdver^OfS of* dlda<)t' provinces. With 
Tciptfk to^irfie former, 'the gover«i(n>ettt of-ia g4reac 
kiagdom, ^n^rvated by luxury » will always be niili- 
tary» and coAfequcntly'defpotic. ^ A numerous army 
wi4 ibon: learn to' cotii«mo a pufiilaoimoas leader, 
and to bteaki'ldofe-ifi^om every «ie-of fubje&ion : 
th,(? fovereigD > ist • ^teli icHaiiged • at Mhe J caprice of 
thfi ^my{^ «^bat : , ^fjpotifm'' > ^ continued invariable* 
:K.: .•• w:i:c »H^,';^... ... .. ,. 1 ^ '. In« 

♦* TKc felToWing ptffage n from k late liuflian* writer. ' *** It ' 
*\i» a truth fouAded ^ott ^xpferiebc*, thkt ttmrattce (Jolifliis 
** ma^ficr^-: hot it i^ tlfq a truth, that c<imhier«c, byexcit- 
** inglwory, corrupts manners. .W,ith.the incxe^fcpf foreign 
•* fafhions and foreign conwnercc' in Rullia, foreign luxury has 
" "ncreafcd ihcfc in proportion j. univerfal' diflipati'on has 
*' taken the leadj aHir'proHi^acy 'df itiana^Vs'hls fblJoWe'd. 
'* »Cr«ac landlords fqueeze and grind their people, to fupply 
*' the inceffant demands of luxury., the. piiferable peafant, 
*' difabled bjr, a load '6f taxes; 'fs^'fl^qufehtly compelled to 
** abandtm*hi>feabitatioiT|-'*ftid'tott^avvhi^»land unr^fflcfvated. 
" And thus agriculture and population diminifti daily; th'n 
** which nothing worfc can befall a ftate/' ^ i 
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In Turkey, Janizaries dethrone the Sultan, with- 
out (cruple ; but being fuperflitioaflyiattached to the 
royal family, they confine themfelves to it in eleding 
a new Sultan. The Pretorian ba^ds were the Jani- 
zaries of the Roman, .empire, who never fcrupled to 
dethrone the Emperor on the flighteil difobUgatiom 
But as there was no royal family, they commonly 
carried the crown to market, and bedowed it on the 
htgheit bidder. With refpeft to the latter, the goyer* 
nors of diftant provinces, ace u domed to a£k without 
controul, beceme fond of power, and put no l>ounds 
to ambition. Let them but gain the,aCet3ioa of the 
people they govern; and boldnefs >yiU do the red. 
The monarch is dethroned before he is prepared for 
defence^ and (^e ufurper takes bis place. without oa- 
pofition. Succefs commonly attend>s fuch Undertak- 
ings ; for the foyereign has no foul, and the people 
have no patriotifm. In Hindodan, forpierly, fome 
difcontented favqnrite or fojuha took up. arms, to 
avenge fancied, or perhap> affeAed wrongs : ventur- 
ing not however upon independence, he fcreened 
himfelf with fetung up, feme pe/fon of the royal 
/olocd, whom he proclaimed foyereign^ The.volup- 
t nonfnefs and effeminacy qf tbe^ late kings of Perba 
have rendered' that kingdom a pjcey.ta every bold in- 
vader^ There perhaps never exid^d a ftate^that fo often 
has changed itsmafter, as Periia h|i% done of late years. 
In. the fourth place, a. natioAxeori»pt;ed wiih luxu- 
ry, and fenfualtty, is a ready morJei for every invader : 
to attempt the conqued, and. to fuicceed,' are aloioft 
the fame. The potent Aflyrian . Qionairchy, having 
longfobfided in peace. without a. fi^gbs. enemy, fook 
into doth /and effeminacy, ztii oecame an eafy prey 
to the kings of Media f nd Babylonu Thefe, two naf 
tions, in^ike circuindances ot flot^ and"' effeminacy, 
were in their cura fwallowed uP; by Cyras King. of 
Perda. And the great empire ot Perfia, ranning the 
fame courfe, was fubdued by Alexander of Macedon 
w th a fmall army of thirty-nve thoufand men *• 

And 

* Iq Earofe, neighboQriii| natioat diCer little to ratoaeri, 

or in fortUttdc. In Afia, Wit ftcp'iadantlj, from the fierce Tir- 
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^nd tbis leads to a fifth difad vantage of a gteac 
empire, which is, the difficulty^ of guarding its fron- 
tiers. A kingdom* like an animal* becomes weak ili 
proportion to its excefs above a certain fize. France . 
and Spain would be lefs fitted for defence, were they 
enlarged beyond their prefent extent: Spain in par- 
ticular was a very weak kingdom, while it compre- 
hended the Netherlands and the half of Italy* In 
their prefent lize, forces are fbon collected to guard, 
the moft diflant frontiers. Months are required to^^ 
afifemble troops in an overgrown kingdom like Per^ 
fia: if an army be defeated at the frontier, it mud : 
difperfe, fortified places being feldom within reach. 
The vi^or, advancing with celerity, lays Gege to the 
capital, before the provincial troops can be formed 
into a regular army : the capital is taken, the empire 
diflblved, and the conqueror at leifure difputes the 
provinces, with their governors. The Philippine 
lilands made formerly a part of the extenfive empire 
of China ; but as they were too diflant to be protect- 
ed, or well governed, it ihewed confuqamate wifdom 
in the Chineie government to abandon them>; with 
leveral other diftant provinces. 

A imall (late, on the other hand, is eafily guarded. 
The Greek republics thought themfelves fufficiently 
fortified againft.the great King, by their courage, 
their union, and their patriotifm. The Spanifh Chrif" 
tians, beat out of the open country by the Saracens, 
retired to the mountains of Afturia, and elected Don 
Pelayo to be their King. That warlike prince wall- 
ed hone of his towns,, nor did he fortify a fingle pafs ; 
knowing, that while his people were brave, they . 
woold 1^ invincible ; and that walls and firong-holds 
ferve but to abate courage. The Romans, v^hile cir* 
cumfcribed within Italy, never thought of any defence 
againft an enemy but good troops. When ^ they had 
acquired a vaft empire, even the Rhine appeared a 
barrier too weak : the numberlefs forts and legions that 
H 5 * covered 

tftrs, inhtbitiog t cold sod barren country, to the effeminate 
people of & country wtrm and fertile. Hence io Afii perpe- 
tual conqneftt from north to fontb, to which efcn the great 
wall of China makes fcsrce any obftacle. ^ . 
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covered -(heir 'frontiers cootd not defend them frem a 
panic upon. every motion of the barbarians *. A na- 
tion in which tW reciprocal duties of '^pvereign aod 
fub}e£t are'Confcientioufly folfilledy-and in which^the 
pebplelove their country and their governors » Bray be 
deemed invincible, provided due care be taken of the 
military branch. Every panieular is reverfed in a 
great empire ; individuals grafp at nwney, per fas ant 
nefas, to lavifii it upon pleaiure : the governors of dif- 
tant provinces tyrannize without comroul^ and, dar- 
ing the (hort period of their power, negle^ nOvmeans, 
however oppreflive, to amafs wealth. Tbus were the 
Roman provinces governed ; and the people,^ ho could 
not figure a greater tyrant than a Roman proconfuK 
were ready to embrace every change. The Romans 
accordingly were fenHble, that to force their barrier, 
and to difmember their empire, were^ in efFeft the 
fame. In our times the 4^ations, whofe frontiers- lie 
open, would. make the-moU refoluteiland againft an 
invader; witnefs the jQerma4fi flates^ and the Swifs 
cantons. . Italy enjoys the f^rongeil naturari^arrier of 
^any country that is not^an iiland ;-ai>d yet for centa^ 
riis has been a prey to every invade** . : -. ... 

Two methods have been pradUfed^for fecuring Ahe 
frontiers ^f an extenfiue empire: one is to. lay the 
frolitie'rs ^wafte ; the oiber i&j to eftabliili feadatVy 
princes -in the diflant provinces^ Sha Ahba^^ King of 
1 erfia, lin order to prevent the inroads of. theTurkfi, 
laid wafte part of Armenia, carrying the inhabitant* 
to irpahan, and treating them with great humanity- 
Land is not muth valued by the great m on archs of 
Afia : it ispreciciis in the fmaUen kingdoms of Europe,- 
asid the frontiers, are commonly guarded. i>y.fbrn£ed 
towns. . The other. frontiers, pf Pecfia are g^iarded^bf 
feudatory, priiice^.;.. and. the-faine method is.pradifid 
ioXhina, .in Hindofian,.and iatheTurkifk eropii:e. 
The princes .of .little T.artary, Moldavia,, and .Wal- 
iachia,^ have beeti long a f^cucity.to thevGrand Signiof 
Againll hi^ powerful neighbxjiurs in Europe. 

SKETCH 

* The ufe <if candon, which place the w^ak and ftrong u^Q 
..a i«ve|, isthe on.1y rtifource 6i the luxurious an4 opuleat agauvJl 
ihe poor and hardy. ^ 
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i . ,. w-h'r -and P e k^c £> 'comparedi .- ^ i^ 

NO romplaints^are iriOfefreqoent tRan agdinft the 
Weathiefy wlfcti jt^its notour purpofer- " A 
** difmal feaibn !: wrefhaH b* drowned t- or we ihall be 
** buroed-op.*' And yet wife men thinfc^at there might 
be mbreoceafion to complain, were the weather left to 
oitr'dwn.diT'eCtton'.^ The* weather iy not the only in- 
llance of -iiiftrirftit^-Pfovideiice :Mt is a com nlott topic 
t<>tf€claim againft war; ** Scourge of nations, Deftroyer 
*V pf t;he huma^racc^B^n^ of arts ^nd Ji^jduftry.!. WHf. 
•* t\u^ wotrld never become, wife \ W^ill war never have 
•* an end !" Manifold kideed^are' the bleffings of peace ; 
bat doth war never produce ahy good ? A fair cbrnpa- 
rifon may poffibly make it doubtfal,. jyhether war, like 
the weather» .ought ivo.t.to be refigned W thecondud): 
of 'Providence^: feldam-arfe we in the right when we 
repine at itsdifpenfations. " , ' 

; Tie bleflings ^f p^ace afetec( we^^^ knovyn to heed 
ilLuiifatioh : in^uftry, Qororoerce,, the fine arts, power, 
opulence, '^Ci &c. depend on peace* What has war 
in-ftore for balancing bleffin^s fo fubftantial ? ^iCt us 
not abandon the field without making^at lead one eiFort. 
^ Hunnanity, it muft be acknovyledged, gains nothing 
from • the wars of fm all dates in clofe.neighibourhocd : 
fuch.wars are brutal and bloody ; becaufe they are car- 
ried on with bitter enmity againft individuals. Thanks 
to trovidence, that war at prefent bears a Jefs favage^ 
afpeft : we fpare individuals, and make war upon the 
nation only : barbarity and cruelty give place to mag- 
nanimity ; and foldicrs are converted frOm brutes into 
heroes, .Such wars give e::ercife to the elevated virtues 
of oQurage, generofity, and difintereftednefs, which 
are always'^atiended' with- confcioufnefs of- merit and 
of dignity *; Friendihip is in peace cool and iasiguid ;. 

':|. . . \ , ', . .' ] but 

- * In the war carrkd on by Lewis XII. of Frauce againft the 
Venetians, the town of BreCcia being taken. by ftorm, and 
abandofied to the fotdiers, furred for feven ^ays all the dif- 
treats of .cruclt/ and avarice^ No houfe efcaped but that 
where Chev^iiigr Bayard was lodged.. AtbU eatrance, ihc 

- . ^ mifluf?, 
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but ia a war for gloryi exerts tlte whole fire of its 
enthufiafin. Theloog aad. bloodf war fnftained by 
theNetherlaaders againft the tyfaatof:Spain9 made 
even Dotchmen heroes ; they forced their way to the 
Indies doling the hotteft period ofthe.war ; and gain- 
ed by commerce whu fopported them againft their 
ferociooi enei^^. What, have they gained fince by 
peace ? Their imoienfe commence has eradicated pa- 
triotifin, and every appetite bat for w^^alth. Had, their 
violated righu been reftored withoot a ftruggle^ they 
woold have continued a aattp|i of frogs and fifherinen. 

The 

miftreft, n^Wfthun of figure fell ec bitfcetj aa^deepl7rol>bing, 
** Oh I my Lord, fave mj lifr*, ftTCstke hoaew. of ray^Migh- 
** fert.** ««Takc courage, Madtfa*** fMdtbe Chevalier, «* your 
** life and tbeir hononr (haU be fecnre^bile I have life«** The 
two yoiog lidtes, brooghc from their bi(iia^place« were 
prcfentcd to him ; and the family, ihtis re-united, bcftowed 
tbeir whole attention on their deliverer. A dangerouawennd 
be bad received ^gtve them ofporfimUy to expreft .tbeir seal : 
they employed a notable fargeon ^ they a^tjBnded %im by turn 
day and night ; and whe^ ^ conid bear to be amnfe^, they 
entertained him with concerts of mufic. Upon the dty fixed 
for bit departure, the mother faid to him, ** To your good- 
** neft| my Lord, we owe our life, and to yon ml) that we 
** have belongs by right of war; bat we hope, from yonr fig- 
** nal benevolence, that this flight tribute will content yon;"* 
placing npon the table ao iron coffer full of money. ** What 
•• it the fum ?" faid the Chevalier. ** My Lord," anPwered 
flie, trembling, ** no more but ijoo dacats, all that we hive^ 
•* —but if more be neceflary, we will try our ftiendi.'*— 
** Madam,** faid he, ** I never (hall forget your kindnefe, 
*^ more precious in my eyes than an hundred thoofand dacits. 
•* Take back your money, and depend always on me."^— • 
** My good Lord, you kill me torefufethis fmall fum: ttke 
** it only as a mark of your friendship to ray family.**-— ^ 
** Well,** faid he, *• fince it will oblige yo«, I take the ma- 
^' ney ; but give me the fatisfaftion of bidding adieu to your 
** amiable daughters.** They came to him with looks of re- 
gard and affeaion. ** Ladies,** faid he, **• tb^ impreifion jm 
** have made on my heart will never wear out« What retora 
** to make I know not; foiS men of my profeffion are feldom 
** opulent; but here are two thoufaod five hundred duetts, 
** of which the generofity of your mother has gives me the 
'* difpofal. Accept them as a marriage prefent ; and mtj 
•• your happinefs in marriage equal your merit." ** Flower 
*• of chivalry" cried the mother, *• may the God who fuf- 
**.fered death for us reward you here and hereafter." Caa 
peace afford fo fweet a fceac I 

Tbtt 
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T^c.Swifii* by^coiitij^ual ftraggles for liberty agnnft 
th9.ppt^M J^puft oJF An&Ti9Lt became a brave and a£kive 
pegj^ie, fe^nsj ^od coarted by neighbouring princes* 
Their federal union hai ftcured to them peace and 
trmft«oiUilor ; which* no|ivithftanding their mountain- 
ous &|uatioii» would have. funk them into effeminacy, 
bat fbr a commerce they carry on» of hiring out their 
men for foldiec9< Mopks are commonly pufillanimons: 
their way of Ufe» which removes them from danger, 
enervates their mindsi and renders them fyiridefs and 
co^iurdly^ 

Indufiry» 
Tbe foUowiaf tncideiit it ftiU more interefting : it is of « Utc- 
dtte ; it htppene^ ftm«og oar CQuntrymen ; mod will, for thefe 
reafons, make the deeper impreffion. The fcene of i^€tioa 
was in Admiral Watroii*8 (hip, at the fiege of Chandernigore, 
where Captain Speke, and nis Ton, i youth of fixteen, were 
both of them wounded by the fame .ihot. The hiftory is re- 
lated by Mr. I vet, forgeon of the (hip ; which follows in his 
own wordt^ only a little abridged. The Captain, whofe leg 
wfta hanging by the (kin, fatd to the Admiral, ** Indeed,. Sir, 
** this was a cruel (hot, to knock down both father and fon.'* 
Mr. Watfon^s heart was too full for a reply ; he only ordered 
both to be carried down to the furgcon. The Captain, who 
was firft brought down, told me how dangeroufly his Billy had 
been wounded. Prefently after the brave youth himrdf ap- 
peared, with his eyes overflowing with tears, not fbr himfelf 
but for his father. Upon my aiTurance that his father's wound 
was not dangerous, he became calm ; but refufed to be touch- 
ed, till his father's wound (hould be firft dre(red. Then point- 
ing to a fellow fuflTerer, ** Pray, Sir, drefs alfothat poor man, 
** who is groaning fo fadly befide me.** I told him, that the 
man had already been taken care of; and begged, that I now 
might have liberty to examine his wound. He fubmitted ; and 
calmly faid, ** Sir, I fear you muft amputate above the joint.*' 
I replied, *^ My dear, I muft.** He ciafped his hands toge- 
ther; and, lifting his eyes towards heaven, he offered up the 
following ihort but earned petition ^ ** Good God f .do thou 
** enable me to behave in my prefent circumftances worthy of 
*^ my father.** He then told me he was all fubraiflion. I 
performed the operation above the joiot of the knee ; and 
dnriog the whole time the intrepid youth never fpokc a 
word, nor uttered a groan that could be heard at the diftance 
of a yard. It is eafier to imagine than to exprefs, the feel- 
ings of the father at this time : but whatever he felt, tears 
were the only expreflion. Both of them were carried to Cal- 
cutta : the father was lodged in the hoofe of his brother-in- 
law ; and the fon was placed with me in the hofpital. For 
the firU week I gave comfort to both, carrying good tidings to 

(hem 
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fnduAr}r» manuftJflofQ,. and weahh, ar^ tbVfr^H 
of' pesicc^;- bat advert-^ to- what follows*' *'^i^lmw3^,^• a < 
flevcrofatling^contOovicaiit of wealtis '^is-afldfr-poi^^-^ 
that dabilHatos>tfhe mln4, -atid rendefs tfr incapable ^ef ' 
any iDanly«exef tlon ; €i>'irrag€r^aena«ii<niity, herotfisy* 
coraeto- be ranked- anoag the miracles that are- fap>-> *> 
pofad newr lo have ex4fted' bot in fable $ and- the fa- < 
(htonable properties .€>f •(eiiAMtUtf, avarice, cnnisin^i - 
and diffini^fttioav efigro^k eh« mind. • Iiv a wordy tnan - 
by conftant profperity^an^ p#ace degenerates mto » > 
mean, impotent, and ielElh animal : more defpijcable, - 
if lefs- odious, than an American farage, who trea- 
fares up the fcalp^of his enemies .as jtrophiee of .his 
prowefs* Sttch are the frmts of perpetual peace with 
rcfpcft to individuals. • 

"".Nor" 
*. ■ 
them of one another. But, a Us.! all the good fympto^s 
that had attended the young man began to, difapp^ar.. -T^^ 
Captain perceived all in my coantenance;. and lb. onwUlio^,. 
was he to add to my diflrefs, as fjcldom to rpeak^*at>6,nt bis 
fon. Oiie lime hefaid, ** How long, my fiiend,.<io you t|Mnk,^ 
'•* my Billy may rrmain in a ftat*^ of. oaqcitainty ?*' I rp- . 
plied, that if he furvived the ^fteenih day after the qperatioq, ,. 
there would be (Ironj^ Kppe* olF his recover-y. On th^jthir-.. 
teenth he died; and on the fixteenth, the Capta^, .looking, 
mc flcadfaftly iu the face, ** Well, Ives, hpw .-fares it w'ith 
** my boy ?" Difcovcring the truth from.my fiLence, he. fried 
bitterly, fqueezed ray hand, apd bagged n;^e to lea.ve him for 
one half hour. When I returned, he appeared, as h^ ever 
after did, perfeAly calm and fcrene. .The excjellent xouth 
had been delirious the evening before his jieaih-, apd at'.t^o, 
o'clock in the nniorning, he lent rne a n^te wrjtten withf ptn- 
cil, of which the following is a copy. ** Mr. Jves wi.U co4- 
" fidcr the difoider a fon rauftbe iq when he ijs dying, andja 
** yet in doubt about his father.—— ^If Mr. Ives is not tea 
*' bufy to honour this note, which- nothing, but the grc^t^eft. 
*' uneafinefs could draw from me— X'le boy waits aq.anfwer."" • 
IjimrbediateTy Repaired to-hrna-, and he had.ftill iepfc en^xflgh-- 
to kji'olw m^. ' He then (aidj .** Andis Ij? dead.? V--— ._'^* Who,, 
**'myd«ar ^'*"~^** My father i Sir.'"'--— *' Np*, my lovej- 
*^ nor is he in any, danger; he is alraoft w|ir,'"— -—.*'* I tf»ank, 
•'•"God :I. am now fati\fied, and am r^ady to, die.V! He hajl a 
locked jaw, and wa« in g^reat pain, but I^uqderf^qod ey^r* . 
word he littered. He begged my pardon for Ijavjngjdifturbea, 
meat To early an hour; and before the day was ended,'he 
furrendered a life that defcrved to be immortal.*— ^So far ray. . 
author: and I only add, Does peace. afford' any fcene ihatxai^^ 
compare with this in moving bui- fympaihetic 'feelings ? 
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•Nor is.'t'hc^ftate itiejf left detilhated by ifthari^ its^ 
metJibcfs.* Figure a man wallow-ing in riches, dnd irii- 
mcrfecl in- fenftral'pieafttre, but dreading die infedli^ 
o» of a 'plague raging at 'his gatrr t)r figure him iri . 
continual dread of an enemy, • watchiftj every Oppoi*- 
tunuy to bam and deflroyi This man reprefdhts a . 
conamercial «ftate, that has long enjoyed p^ace, with- 
out diftufbance. * A ftateihat is a tempting dbjed^ to 
an invade^r,- withoul^mcans of defence, is^ ihawo-' 
ful Situation, • The republic of Venice was ohce fa- 
mous for thewifdonr of its conflitution, aitd for being 
the Chriftian bulwark againll the Turks j but bylorng 
peace it has become altogether dFeminate.' Jtjfprefent 
principles of goveriMnentare conformable to its cha- 
ra^kri Every caufe -of quarrel with a neighbour is 
anxioufly avoided ; and diftorbances at home prevent- 
ed by watchful fpiesi Holland/ fi nee the days of King 
William, has not produced a man frt to command 
a regiment : and^ the Dutch have nothing to rely on 
for independence, but mutual jealouf]^ among their 
neighbours. Hannibal appeared* upon theftage too 
early : had the Roman-s, after their corvqueft of Italy, 
been fuftcred to exchange their martiaj fpirit for lux- 
ury and voluptuoufncfs, they would have been no 
snatch for that great genejral. - If was equally lucky 
for the Romans, that they- came late trpon Macedonv 
•Had Alexander finifhed hisconq'ue^ of GrecceVand 
the Rotnana theirs of Italy, at the fame period,- they 
would p«>ba1>ly have- been con'ftned eax:h' of them 
within- 1 heirowii 4imitSi But Afiatic luxury and efFc- 
n>i-riacy, -which- had got hold af the Greeks^and Ma- 
cedonians before the Roman invafion^ rendered them 
an-eafy prey to the io-vaders.- It was the conftant: 
cry of Gate the Genfor, -^'' Belend^clt'Garthago.'* 
Scipio Naik^ v\i-as a riyord able politician ih-ijopinTOn 
■was t© give peace to Carthage; that' the dread. of th-at 
'Once powerfulrepqblic-might -preferve in vigour'the 
military fpirit ofhh coiintTy; What-happencd after* 
wards (ets the wi^fdom of tiiac-advi-ce ifi a roofpicaous 
•light. The battle of A^ium,. after a-long train ef 
•«ruel civil wars, gave peace to Rome under the Empe- 
ror Auguflus. Peace had not fubfifted much above 
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thirty years, when a Roman army, under Qoindluis 
Varns, was cut to pieces in Germany. The confter- 
natioa at Rome wasgreat, as there was not a fortified 
town to prevent the (Surmans from pouring down up* 
on luly. Infbin t orders were given for levying men ; . 
but (6 efieminate had the Romans already l^come# 
that not a Angle man would enlift voluntarily. And 
Augnftus was forced to ufe Cevtrc meafures, before he: 
could colled a very fraall army. How dilFereot the 
military fpirit of the Ron^ans during the Xecond Po- 
nic war, when feveral Roman armies were cut oifp 

Cter than that of Varus* The citizens who could 
arms were reduced to 1379000; and yet in the 
latter vears of that war, the Romans^made ihtft to keep 
the field with ho fewer than twenty- three, legions (a). 
The Vandals, having expelled the Romans from' 
Afric, enjoyed peace for a century without feeing the 
face of an enemy. Procopius {i) gives the following 
account of them. Charmed with the fertility of the 
foil and benignity of the climate, they abandoned 
themfelves to luxury, fumptuous drefs, high living, 
and frequent baths. They dwelt in the theatre and 
circus, amufing themfelves with dancers, panto- 
mimes, and otner gay entertainments: their villas 
were fplendid, and their gardens were adorned with 
water-works, beautiful trees, and odoriferous flowers : 
no regard to chaftity, nor to any manly virtue. In 
that effeminate condition, they made fcarce any refift- 
ance to Belifarius with an army far inferior to their 
own in number. The Saracens of Afia, corrupted by 
profperity and opulence, were able to make no head 
againft the Turks. About that time, the Spaniards, 
having by the fame means becoine effeminate, were 
overpowered by the Saracens of Afric, who, remote 
from the corrupt manners of Afia, retained their mi- 
litary fpirit. The wealth of the kingdom of Whida 
in Guinea, from fertility of foil, great iaduftrjr, and 
extenfive commerce, produced luxury and effeminacy. 
The king, no lefs luxurious than his people, gave him- 
felf up to fenfual pleafures, leaving government 

to 
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to his mi^lters. , In that fituatioa was Wbidah in the 
yeir 1727, when the king of Dahomay, an inland 
llafe, requeued accefs to the fea for trade, offering to 
parchefe the privilege with a yearly tribute. Ahaughty. 
denial furni(hcd!a pretext for war. The king of Da- 
hooiay invaded the territories of his enemy with a 
difciplined array, and pierced to the capital without 
meeting any refiftance. The king of VVhidah with 
his wonien had ile.d to an ifland, and his people were^ 
all difperfed It amazed the conqueror, that a whole 
nation,' v\ithout ihiking a blow, had thys defer ted 
their wives, their children, ihcir gods, their pofTefli- 
ons,. and all that was dear to them. The Ja^ a^efe 
bejcame warlike during long and bloody civil wars, 
which terminated, about the end of the Sixteenth cen« 
tury. In rendering their Emperor; defpotic. From 
that period no opportunity has occurred for.exerciiing 
their military fpirit, except in the education of. their . 
youth : heroifm, with contempt of deaUi, are incul- 
ca^d ; and the hiilories of theirtilluflrious heroes are 
the only books, that hoys at fchooi are tau^t to read. 
But the profound tranquillky that the empire now 
enjoys in a flri^, and regular government, will in 
time render tha^ warlike i^eople efTcminate and cow* 
ardly : human, nature cannot rcM the polfon qf per* 
petual peace and fecurity. In the war between the 
Turks and Venetians, anno 171 j, ihc latter put great 
confidence in Napoli di Rooiania, a city in the Mo« 
re^ilrongly fortitied, and provided with every necef- 
fary for an obflinate defence. They had not the lead 
doobt of beipg able to draw their whole force toge- 
ther, before the Turks could make any progrefs in 
the fiege. But, to their aftonilhmeni, the taking of 
that city, and of every other fortified place in the 
Mbrea, was the work of but a /ingle campaign^ So 
much had the Venetians degenerated by long peace, 
from the courage and patriotifm of their forefathers 
who conquered that country from the Turks. In fome 
late accounts from China, we are told, that the King 
of Bengaia or Bracma, havins^ invaded Yunnan, an 
opulent province of China, obtained a complete vie* 
tory over the Emperor's army, commanded by hit 
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Ibn-inlaw ; which, ftrutk t*c iiAabitaRts of that pro- 
vroce with fuch a panic, that maltitirdcs, for fear of 
tht conqueror, hanged andtfrowned Hxemfrlves; Tb 
what a torpid IHte by tht« time woold Europe. ha^6; 
been reduced, had the plaHi for n iperpetikal pcacef; . 
pfojefted by Henry IV. of France, been carried Jttfb ' 
execution ? Conqaeft,^ in -a* retrograde motion,^ Waufd ' 
hive dtrefled it» progrcf* from- theeaft to tK^ weft.' 
Oar iituation in an t^and, among^ fcveral advantages, 
isfofar unlucky, that it puts us pffour gaafrd, and *' 
renders u^egiigenfin providing for defence.: ^e 
never were invaded without being 'fubdued*. ;^ 

Montefqaieu, in a warm fanegync on theEnglift 
conftitution, has oveilooked 6he particular, in wnich 
it w fuperior to every other monarchy ; and that ir, 
the frequent opportunities it affords of exerting men- 
tal powers ana talents. What agitittion- among the 
candidates and their debtors on the approach of a* 
new parliament ; what freedoiA x>f fpeech -and- do- 
quenceiii parliafrheftt'; m»nifter«'tnd*their mcaftfres- 
laid open t6 the worietr the nation kept afive/ and'in^' 
fpired with a vigour- of mihd that- tends to heroiiml - 
This government, it u true, generates fadions, which ' 
fometimes generate revolutions ; but the golden -age; 
fo lufciouffy dcfcribed by poetsj wduld to tfiah be 
worfe than ahgron age.- At any rate, better to have 
a government liable to Aorms, than to attempt a core 
by the dead calm- oi defpotifm f. ^ - 

s .* . Law^ 

• The fitu'ttion of th«-Klj^gof'S»rdinU, eoWf^ned on «il- 
fides with pqwerful mooarchs, obliget him to^:taAWiili the. : 

?[rca.tc(l circumfpef^ion j winch circamdance feems to havc; . 
oimed the chtrtdter orthe princes of that 'hou(^. Thefe. 
princes have exertedrnore fagacity in {\eerih| their political 
courfe, and moredeitieriiy.fn availhig themfelyea- of every* 
wind,, than any other .rucc of fove reigns thac iigiufe la hiftory. 

Robertfon'fi pillory of tl^e Emp<?f9r Ch>iJe« V. . ^ ^ 

•f* da n*entend parler dans les auteurs que- c^es divifions .qui 
pcrdirent' Rorfie ; mafs "oh Hie v6it f^a"s aue ces f^ivilfionsy 
ctO^o^'nlceffareif, <i«^«11«8' y 'tvoient^ t«^ujoer8 etr6', ^et- qn* 
eUp,a y deToienttavgottrjB. etre. Oe fuC UDlqitement la^g.ra|). . * 
deur de la^republique gui $t le.mak ^%\ qui^ha,a^^iV.(iCKgueri^9a 
civiles le'i* tamultes populaires.. jl.faUoit bl^p.qu'ily cut a 
Rome des diVrfions * ct ces gtiertcS* fl fieVs, fl* iiid'acTeii^, fi 
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Law- fuits within a ^sitei, like war between dii^rent 
flutes, accudom' people to oppofition, and prevent 
too great foftnef^ and facility of manner's. ' In a free 
government, a degree of HubbOfnneis/fn the people is 
rtequifite for refilling' encroachments on their liberties. 
T*he fondnefs of the French for their fovereigh, and 
the eafinefs and politenefs of their manners, have 
corrupted a good cOnftitution. ^ The Britifh conilfia- 
tion has beeh preferved entire by a people jealous of 
tfieSr prince» andftabborn againil evcty encroach- 
ment of regal power. 

There is another advantage of war, which Ought 
not to be overlooked, thougn not capital. It ferves 
to drain the country of idlers, few of whom are in- 
nocent, aftd many not a little mifchievous. Id the 
years 1759 and *7^o» when we were at war with 
France, there were bat twenty^nine criminals con- 
demned at the Old Bailey, in the years 1776 and 
r77t, when we are at peace with all the world, the 
criminals cotidemed there amounted to one hundred 
and fifty-one. ^ ; ., ' 

Bat enough I declare againft oerpetual peace, per- 
petual war is dill more my averuon. The condition 
of Europe was deplorable in the dafk ages, when vaf- 

fals 

terriblek^ta dehorii ne potivoieAt pu ^rt b!eo fnod^rea tu 
dedtne, ^^Demaoder- dint un i\tt libre det (ens htrdirdaas It 
gatVre, et timide« dtni U pik, €*ft youloir det chofei im- 
{Ml&blles: et pour regie ginerale, tontea Jei foU au*on vera 
toute le moode tranquille dans un eut qai fe donne le or.m de 
rc|^Qb)ique, on peut ^tire afrttr6 qtte la liberty n^y eft pas, 
MootefquieO) grandeur de« Roraains, cfc. 9.— [In Englifljthin : 
\^ Many Writers bavefaid a. great deal on thole fa£tiont which 
^ deflroyedftomei bqt^hey want the penetration to f^ethat 
^^ thole factions were oeceiTary, that they bad iJways fubfiOed, 
** and ever nnufl have fu'bfifted. It was the grandeur oTthe Hate 
** w^idi alone -occafioned th« evil, and changed into civil 
•*' . wars the tumults o/sche people. There, mull of-neceffityu 
•* have. been factions in Rome ; for how was it poljible,-; thjit 
'* thofe who abroad lubdiied all by their undaunted bravery 
*• and by the terror of their arrbs, (hbuld Uve^in peace and 
** raroderatioTi at home ? -T© look- for a people in a free- ftate 
** who are iixtrepid in war,, and, at the fame time, timid in 
*• peace, is to lopk for an inipt^flibility ; ,$nd, we,roay.,hp[d it 
•* as a general rule, that In a ftate which profeflTes a rcpub- 
** Itcan form %f government, if the people are quiet and peace* 
•* able, there is no real liberty." nn,r^n\o 
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fals affomed the privilege of waging war without con- 
fen c of the fovercign. Deadly feadsy which prevail- 
ed univerfallyj threatened diiTolution of all govern- 
ment : the ha man race never were in a more woful 
condition. Bur anarchy never fails foon or late to 
provide a cure againft Iticlf, which effeminacy, pro- 
duced by long peace, never does. Revenge and cro- 
eltyi| it is true, a.e the fruits of war ; but To are like- 
wife: firmnefs of ;Dind and undaunted courage ; which 
are exerted with better will in behalf of vircoe than 
of revenge. 1 he crufades were whatlSrft gave a turn 
tp the fi,«rce manners of our anceHors. A religious' 
enterprife, which united numbers, formerly at vari- 
ance, enlarged the fphere of focial affection, and 
fweetened thcLmanners of Chriftians to one another. 
VThefe crufades filled Europe with heroes^ who, at 
home, were ready for any new ent^rpria^e that pro- 
saifed laurels. Moved with the oppreifive and mife- 
rabJe confequences of deadly feuds, they joined^ in 
bonds of chivalry for fuccouring the diftreHedieforre- 
drefling wrongs, and for prote^ing widows and or- 
phans. Such heroifm enflamed every one who was 
fgnd of glory and warlike atchievements. Chivalry 
was reliihed by men of birth ; and even kings were 
proud to be of the order. An inftitution, blending 
together valour, religion, and gallantry, was wonder- 
fully agreeable to a martial people, ana tended (irong^, 
ly to improve their manners ; humanity and gentkf 
nefs could not but prevail in a fociety, whofe profef- 
fion-it was to fuccour every perfon in diftrefs. And 
as glory and honour were the only wiih.^d for recom* 
pence, chivalry was efteen^ed the fchool of honoor» 
of truth, and of fidelity. Thus, truth without dif- 
guiie/and a fcrupnibus adherence to promifes, became 
the diftinguifhing virtues of a gentleman. It is true, 
that the enthuiiaun of protecting widows and orphans, 
degenerated fometimes into extravagance; witneik 
knights who wandered about in qneft of adventures. 
But it would be unfair to condemn the whole order, 
becaufe a few of their number were fooliih. The 
true fpirit of chivalry produced tindoubtedly a iignal 
reformation in the manners of Europe. To what 
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other caufe can we fo jaftly afcribc'the pbrnt of ho- 
nour, and that humanity in war^ whic^h charadlerilze 
modern hianners (^) ? ^re peace, luxury, and felfilh- 
nefs, capable of prbdudng fuch effeds? 

That man (honid be the only animal who makies 
war upon his own kind may at'firft appear flrange, and 
unaccountable. Would men liften to cool reafOn, they 
nev^r would make war. Hear the celebrated Rour- 
feau'on that (fibjed. " Un pHncei qtii pourrecul^r 
" fes frontiers, perd autant die fes anciens fujets q^u'U 
** en acquiert de houveabx, s'aifoiblit en s'aerahdif- 
** fant ; parce qu'^vec un plus .grand elpace a defen- 
** dre, il n'a pas plus'de d^fenfeurs. Or on ne peut 
'< ignorer, qme par la maniere dont la guerre ft fait 
**, aujourd'hui,lainoiiidrede population qu*elleproduit 
** eft celle qui fe fait dans les armees : c'eft bien-la la 
** pertc apparentect fcnfibte ; diais il s'en fait en 
*< meme terns dans tout Vetat une plus grave et plus 
*^ irrep^arable que-celle des hommds qui meurent, par 
** ceux qui ne naiflent ^as, par ^augmentation de% 
** iroi>6ts, par rinterruption du commerce, par la de- 
*' iertion des campagnes, par Fabandon de I'agricul- 
•* ture ; ce mal qu'on n'apparcoic point d*abord, fe 
*< fait fefltir cruellftment dans la fuite : et c'eil alora 

qu'on eft etonne d'etre (i foible, pour s'etre rendu 




non feuJement fans etendre fon territotre, mais quel* 
quefois «n le reirerrant, comme fit tres fagement 
** TEmpereur Adrien. On f^it que ce font les hom- 
^* mes feuls qui font la force des Rois; etc'eft une 
'< propofition qui decoule de ce ^ue je viens de dire, 
'* oue de deux ^tars qui nourriilent le meme nombre 
'^ aHiabitans, celui qui occupeune moindj^ ^tendue 
** de terre, eft reellement le plus puiffank. C'eft 
'' done par de bonnes loix, par une fage police, par 
*^ de erandes vues economiques, qu'un fouverainju- 
*> dicieux eft s^r d'augmenter fes forces, fans rien 
** donner au hazard *." But war is neceftary for man* 

being 
(c) Dr. Roberifon^s hiftor j of the Emperor Chtrles V. 
* ** A prince, who in extendio^ his territories fuftainsthe 
'* lofs of u many of hit old ftthjeSt as he acquires new, 

♦* weakent 
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being a fchool for improving every manly virtue ; a&d 
Providence rend^r^ kings blind with ref^eH to their 
true iotereft, in order that war may fometimes take 
place. To rely upon Provideflce in the govexnmeut 
of > this world, is the .wifdOm of . man. 
^ Upon the whol.Qy perpetual war is bad. hecanfe it 
cpnyerts men into^beafts of prey ; perpetual peace is 
vifQtfc, becaufe it convertsrmenintQ beafis of burden, 
To prevent fuch w,oful degeneracy.i}n both hand $» war 
and peace aU(^^nate^y^ are the. .onJy.efFe6luaJ.mej|ns; 
and ihefcmca.n.s are adopted by Prpvidjeuce 

; . . .S K E T C H Vil. ." 

Rife and Fall of Patriotism.. . . 

THE members of a tribe, in their„Qriginal ibtc 
of hunting ^nd fiihing.bdng little united but 
by a common langu.^^.. have, no ...notion of a.patria ; 
$nd fcarf e any notion, of fQcii;ty» unlefs "when they 
join in an expeditipii ^g^inft an e^emy.. or againft 

...,., wild 

<^ weakens in faA his power while he aims 4t (Irengtheaiag 
** it : he increafes the territo/y to Ijc defended, wbile^he 
•* number of defenders is not increafed. Who does not 
** know, that ia'fhe* modern manner of making warj the 
'* greaicft dte^Qpolatron is not from the' havock made tc 
*' the armies ? Thjvt indeed is the obvioos^ and apparent def- 
*♦ troaion; but th^rejs,. at th« ra.me X»a»e». in (hQ i^ade a 
'* lofs much more fevcrp and irreparable j^ hot that thoufands 
** are cut off, but that 'thoiiTands are not born :' popaUtioh is 
** wounded by the increafe of taxes,^by the- interruption of 
*' commerce, by the defertion of the country, and by the 
*.* ftagnatioii of agriculture : the misfortune, which is pvcr- 
** looked at firft is feverely felt in the event : and it is then 
** that we are adoniflie^ to find we have been growing weak, 
** while increafing oar pikwer. What renders every n*w 
«* .Conqueft ftill the lefs valuable, i^the confideration of the 
**. j>ofllbili^ of doubling and tripling a aation*$ power, ^th- 
** out extending its territory, nay, even by diminilhing it. 
*' 'The Emperor Adrian knew this, and wifely praftifed it. 
** The numbers of the fubjeai are the ftrengfth ofthd prince : 
*> and a C»^nf€qiie«ce of what I have laid is this propefition, 
. *S That of two(Utp5 equal in the number of Jnhahitants, that 
*' is in reality the more powerful which occupies tBc fmaller 
*'• 'territory. It is by good laws, by a, falatary police, ipd 
** great oecononhicarfcKefnfcs, that a wife foverelgn gains* 
« furc augmentation of ft rength, without trufting any thi^fi 
«* tb-the fortune of bis arnfis:*' CAn^nl^ 
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j«(il^ t^aftft. Tberlhcp^ierd-ftaterwfaere^ Aocks add 
. Iier45.ar^ pofTefied in jcoiamOi&i ' give^ a; cleat^ nomn 
of a^ommoa int^eft ;,.b[H$ i^iU nc^c of a pacrm.^ The 
£»if<^qf^a'i>atria begins. ^o^ uaibl44iftlf^r ^vclien-apeo- 
'ple leave ofF wai:\deFii|g, tpf fettle upon a ^tcrrkory 
which, ttey call their own.' Agfic^titre cbnne^s 
t&em t^pgcther ; and.govenrment Sill more ; they be- 
cojne fellow -citizens j and the temtory is termed the 
patrlA ojf every perfpA born in it. : U is fo ordered try 
Pfoviid^n^f , th^t ^a .maa's^ country,. ajKl ihis' country- ' 
J^ieppfr^tqiim inpcuvjuii^ion a^ ©bj:0a<rf^pecoHar 
.afiedioix, JterpetJ.aniiprpatfiag^ or patriofifinir'aQ'af- 
.^afpfi;|^^at:Hf^Vh^^h ama?g A people intimately con- 
*neiaed by regular govern ment^hyhulbandry, ^bydom- 
.mer^q, and J|y ^ a jcbmrnon intereli. -f < Cari &nt pd- 
.V, ^tes,. <ari;Hbfti,fa-ppiRC|uij, fen^iliares.j/fedora- 
cvji^^f omi^ium C3ri^ate?>patria.4in;si cdi^pUx^ eft : pro 
T'X ,.quar<5!ui* bqni^f xf i^Kitet ,mor4pm pppetere . ?**' t - 
.,.^>Saqai;p^^ans.fjid aJediQns^ befid^ being; greatly 
. aipiie' > agreeable ^han.fejfcihjj are-ihqfeonly whtchcoQ>> 
unaQd ourclU^em {d). ■ .Pacriptifm ftan^s atr t-he head 
W fbciaraffeftipns ; and ftands fohigh in oih* efleenit 
,rhat no anions 'but what proceed from it are termed 
^r'and or heroic, \Vhen that afFe^ion appears^ fo 
,agreeeble in^oajeroplation, howfwe€,i, how elevat- 
iag^ rauft it beiathofe whom it infpire^ I Like; vig6- 
* jxius. health, it beats conftantly. with an equal pulfc': 
like tjie ..veii^al .fi^-e, itj never is* -excinguilhed. No 
'iburce of! .enjoyment i^.moa:e plentiful j^han patriotifia, 
where, it is the ruling* pajffion : it triumphs over every 
felfiih motive, and is Aii^ra: fupport to every virtue. 
In faft, whoever it prevails, the morals of the peo- 
ple are found to be p'oieandcorredt. 
^ .TJi^fe axe illullrious effe^s of patriqtifn^ with ref- 
^ejftrto priyaie. happiirefs »aiid,. virtue ; and yet itftef- 
>e£ls .wUh.rcfpe^l tqthe. public ap ftill more ilkllrj- 
pjos.. . A uauon..in jvo other. peao4.,of its progiefs is 
% floirr I'ih^ug,.. as .^vvhcn patriotlifm is the uulin|: paf- 

'.'.. ^'\ "..,.. '..:..,.. ^ , . ., : . ..- . fipn 

^\* *' Our parents ax* d^ar to,«s.;.fo arc our children, o»r rc- 
.•* lafoo?, and. our friefr^ds : aJl tliefe. our, count ry, compre- 
'^^ Ticii^s;' \i\d (hall' We TeVrVo dV'fbr our country ?" 
'v«X«^>'EJeiiKstvof<<£'iticirroj v6Ul:'p/i r3/'Sedi^ \ " 
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'ion 6f'€very memWr : faring tli^t jpernMI, h b in- 
TimdUe. Athaneat renhirks, that the Athenians' imc 
the only people in the world, wh6,"|<hbi^Vcfoatbdi 
ill parple, pat fbruidaMeataiies tafl^ht iitMiii'athi^, 
vflthimMiey and'Platea. But at that j^riod j)atrio6lm 
was their raHng paffion*; and faccefs i^tiended them 
in- every utoderukiDg. Where patHotifm rules; nien 
do wonders, whatever <garb they wear. The fall df 
Sbgttntlim is a grand (cene ; a pedple ex6rHt/g Qie ^t- 
uoil powers <)f n&tuf-e, in defence of 'their^conritrv. 
The city was indeed deftroyed ; bat the dtisBcxis were 
not fabdaad. The laft efbrt of the retnaintdg he- 
roes was, to bam tfaemfelres. With their wives anid 
•children, in one great fdneral pile. Namantia af- 
ftrdsa icene hotlefs jgraild. Th^ citizens, fnchas 
were able to bear arans, did noi exceed 80O0 ; and yet 
braved all the efforts of 6o,opo difciplined foldiers 
commanded by Scipio Naiica.* So high was their 
chanifter for intrepidity, that even when but a few 
of them wefe left alive, the Romans darft not attempt 
•to dorm the town. And they ftood firm till, fobdaed 
by famine, they were no longer able to crawl. While 
the Portugoefe were eminent for patriotifm, Lopez 
Carafco, one of their fea-captains, in a fingle fliip 
with bot forty men, ilumbled opon the King of 
Achin's fleet of twenty gallics, as manyjanks, and a 
multitude of fmall veffels. Refolute to perifh rather 
than yield, he maintained the fight for three dajrs, 
'till his fhip was pierced through and through with 
cannon-fhot, and not a fingle man left anwounded. 
And yet, after all, the King's fleet found it conve- 
nient to fheer off. 

Patriotifm at the fame time is the great bulwark of 
civil liberty ; equally abhorrent of defpotiiiii on the 
one hand, and of Itcentioalhefs on the other. Whik 
-the defpotic government of the Tudor &mily fubfiH- 
ed, the Engufh were too much depreflfed toliave any 
affe^ion for their country. But when manafaftutfs 
and commerce began to flourifh in the latter «nd of 
Elizabeth's reign, a national fpirit broke forth, and 
patriotifm made fome figure* That change of diQpo- 
fition was perhaps the chief caafe, though not the moft 
vifible. Of the Jiadonal ftruggles for Hber^, which 
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were frequent during the govcrniriCnt of the Stgart 
family, and which ended in a free govern men: at tie 
Revolution. 

Patriotifm is too much cramped in a very fmali 
Hate, and too much relaxed in an extenfive monarchy. 
But that topic has already been difcufledin the firft 
(ketch of this book. _ 

Patriotifm isenflamed by a flruggle for liberty, by 
a civil war, by refiljing' a potent invader, or by any 
incident that forcibly draws the members of a ftate 
into fir'iQ. union for the commt)n intcreft. The re- 
(blute oppofition of the feven provinces to Philip II. 
of Spain, in thecaufe of liberty, is an illuftrious in- 
flance of the patriotic fpirit r fing to a degree of en- 
thufi^fm. Patriotifm, roufed among the Coriicana 
by the opprclfion of the Genoefe-, exerted itfelf up- 
on every proper objedl. Even during the heat of the 
war, they erefted an univerfity for arts and fciences, 
a national bank, and a national library i improve- 
ments that would not have been thought of in their 
torpid (late. Alas ! they have fallen a vr6lim to thiril 
of power, not to fuperior valour. Had Providence 
favoured them with fuccefs, their figure wool;! have 
been conflderable in peace as in war *. 

But violent commotions cannot be perpetual : one 
party prevails, and profperity follows. What eiFedk 
may this have on patriotifm ? I anfwcr, that nothing 
is more animating than fuccefs after a violent drug- 
gie : a nation in that Hate refembles a comet, which 
in pafling near the fun, has been much heated, and 
continues full of motion. Patriotifm made a ca- 
pital figure among the Athenians, when they became 

Vol.11. I a free 

♦ The elevation of fcntlment that a ftruggle for libeity ia- 
fpiree, is coDfpicuous in the following incident. A Corlican 
being condemned to die for an atrocious crime, his nephew 
-with deep concern addrefled Paoli in the following terms : 
*' Sir, if you pardon my uncle, his relations wi'T give to 
•' the ftate a thoufand zcchins, befide furuifhing fifty fol- 
** diers during the fiege of Furiali. Let him be baniftied, 
*' and he fhall never return.** Paoli, knowing the virtue of 
the ^oung man, faid to him. '* You are acquainted with the 
^* circumftances of that cafe: I will confent to a pa.don, if 
** you can fay, as an honefl man, that it will be jufl or ho- 
** Dourable for Corfica." The young man, hiding his face, 
burfl iiito tears, faying, ** I would not have thft--4vDnou|r cF 
** our country fold for a thoufand 2echi8?.'^9*'^'^^''y^^^gf^ 
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t free people, after expelling the tyrant PiMratus. 
Every man exerted kimfelf for his country : every 
man endeavoured to excel thofe who went before bipa : 
tfnd hence a Miltiadei, an Arifiides, a Themiilocles, 
namei that for ever will figure in the annals of time. 
While the Roman republic was confined within nar- 
row bounds, aufierity of manners, and difinterefied 
love to their country, formed their national charafler. 
The elevation of the Patricians above the Plebeians, 
a ibnrce of endlefi difcord, was at laft remedied by 
placing all the citizens upon a level. This figpal re- 
volution ej^ited an animating eroalation between the 
Patricians and Plebeians ; the former, by heroic ac- 
, tions, labouring to maintain their foperiority ; the 
latter ftraining every nerve to equal, them: there- 
public never at any other period produced (b great 
men in the art of war. 

But fuch variety there is in haman affairs, that the' 
men are indebted to •muiation for their heroic adions, 
yet anions of that kind never fail to fuppreifs emula- 
tion in thoie who follow. An obfervation is mad^ 
above (. ), that nothing is more fatal to the progrefs 
of an art, than a perfon of fuperior genius, who 
damps emulation in others: witnefe the celebrated 
Newton, to whom the decay of mathematical know* 
ledge in Britain is juilly attributed. The obferva- 
tion holds equally with refped to adlion. Thofe 
adtions only that flow from patriotifm are deemed 
grand and heroic ; and fuch anions, above all others, 
roufe a national fpirit. But beware of a Newton 
in heroifm : inflead of exciting emulation, he will * 
damp it : defpair to equal the great men who are 
the admiration of all men, puts an end to emulati- 
on. After the illullrious atchievements of Milti- 
ades, and after the eminent patriotifm of Ariftides, we 
hear no more in Greece of emulation or of patriotifm* 
Pericles was a man of parts, but he facrificed Athens 
to his ambition. The Athenians funk lower and 
flower under the Archons, who had neither parts nor 
patriotifm ; and were reduced at lad to flavery, firfi 
by the Macedonians, and next by the Romans. The 
Romans run the fame courfe, from the highefi exer- 
tions 
W Bock I. Sketch4,l;Google 
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tions of patriotic emulation^ down to the moft abjedt 
felfiflinels and eiFeminacy, 

And this leads to other caufes that extinguifh pa- 
triotifm, or relax it. Fa6lious diforders in a (late ne- 
ver fail to relax it ; for there the citizen is loft, and 
every perfon is beheld in the narrow view of a friend 
or an enemy. In the conteds between the Patricians 
x.^^-^nd Plebeians of Rome, the public was totally difre- 
garded : the Plebeians could have no heart- alFeflioa 
tor a country where they were opprefled; and the Pa- 
tricians might be fond of their own order, but they 
could not fincerely love their country, while they 
were enemies to the bulk of their countrymen. Pa- 
triotifm did not (hine' forth in Rome, till all equally 
became citizens. 

To fupport patriotifm, it is nece/Tary that a people 
be in a train of profperity ; when a nation becomei 
ilationar^> patriotifm fubiides. The ancient Romans 
upon a (mall foundation erected a great empire ; fy 

treat indeed, that it fell to pieces by its unwieldinefti. 
at the plurality of nations, whether from their fiiur 
ation, from the temper of their people, or from the 
nature of their government, are confined within nar- 
rower limits ; beyond which their utmoft exertions 
avail little, unlefs they happen to be extraordinary 
favourites of fortune. When a nation becomes thus 
ftationary, its pufhing genius is at an end : its plan 
is to preferve, not to acquire : the members, evea 
without any example of heroifm to damp emulation', 
are infeded with the languid tone of the (late : patri- 
otifm fubfides ; and we hear no more of bold or he* 
roic adions. The Venetians are a pregnant inftance 
of the obfervation. Their trade with Aleppo and 
Alexandria did for centuries introduce into Europe 
the commodities of Syria, Egypt, Arabia, Perua, 
and India. The cities of Nuremberg and Augfbargh, 
in particular, were fupplied from Venice with the(c 
commodities ; and by that traffick became populous 
and opulent. Venice, in a word, was for centuries 
the capital trading town of Europe, and powerful 
above all its neighbours, both at fea and land. A 
pa(rage to the Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, 
I z waa 
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was indeed an animating difcovery to the Portuguefe ; 
but it did not entitle them to exclude the Veaetians. 
The greater dirtance of Venice from the Cape, a trifle 
in itfclf, is more than balanced by its proximity to 
Greece, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and to the reft 
of Italy. But the Portuguefe at that period were in- 
the fpring of profperity : and patriotifm envigoratcd 
them to make durable eftablifhments on the Indian 
coaft, overpowering t\txy nation that flood in oppo- 
iition. The Venetians, on the contrary, being a na- 
tion of merchants, and having been long fuccefsful in 
commerce, were become (lationary, and unqualified 
for bold adventures. Being cut out of their wonted 
commerce to India, and not having refolaticn to car- 
<ry on commerce in a new channel, they funk nnder 
the good fortune of their rivals, and abandoned the 
trade altogether. 

No caufe hitherto metitipnedhath fuch influence in 
deprefEng patriotifm, as inequality of rank and of 
riches in an opulent monarchy. A continual influx 
of wealth. into the capital, generates (how, luxury, 
avarice, which are all felfifti vices ; and felfiAnefs, 
enflaving the mind, eradicates every fibre of patriot- 
ifm •. Afiatic luxury, flowing into Rome in a plen- 
tiful ftream, produced an univerfal corruption of 
manners, and metamorphofed into voluptuoufnefs the 
warlike genius of that great city. The dominions of 
Rome were now too extenfive for a republican govern- 
ment» and its generals too powerful to be difintereft- 
ed. Pafljon for glory grew out of faftiion, as aqfte- 
rity of manners had done formerly : power and riches 
were now the only objedls of ambition : virtue feemed 
a farce ; honour, a chimera ; and fame, mere vani- 
ty : every Roman, abandoning himfelf to fenfuality, 
flattered himfelf, that he, more wife than 'his fore- 
fathers, was parfuing the cunning road to happinefs. 
Corruption and ve^nality became general, and main- 
tained their ufurpation in the provincesr as well as in 

the 

* France is ntjt an exception. Tlie French are vain of their 
country, becaufc they are vain of themfelves. ' But luch va- 
nity muft be dillinguiihed'from patriotifm, vs'hich coafifts m 
loving our c»uniry iadependent of ourlelves. 
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the capital, without ever lofing a foot of ground. 
Pyrrhus attempted by prefents to corrupt the Roman 
fenators, but made not the leaft iinprelfion. Deplor- 
able was. the change of manners in the days of Jugur- 
tha t — " Pity it is/* faid he, " that no man is To 
** opulent as to purchafe a people fo willing to be 
*• fold/' Cicero, mentioning an oracle of ^Apollo, 
that Sparta would never be deftroyed but by avarice, 
juftly obferves, that the prcdidlion holds in every na- 
tion, as well as in Sparta The Greek empire, funk 
in voluptuoufnefs without a remaining fpark of pa- 

iotifm, was no match for the Turks, enflamed wiili 
a new religion, that promifed paradife to thofe who 
fhould die fighting for their prophet. How many 
nations, iike thofe mentioned, illuftrious formerly fur 
vigour of mind, and love to their country, are now 
funk by contemptible vices as much below brutes as 
they ought to be elevated above them ; brutes fcldom 
deviate from the perfedlion of their nature, men fre- 
quently. 

Succefsful commerce is not more advantageous by 
the wealth and power it immediately beftows, than it 
is hurtful ultimately by introducing luxury and vo- 
luptudufncfs, which eradicate patriotifm. In the ca- 
piiial of a great monarchy, the poifon of opulence is 
fudden ; becaufe opulence there is feldom acquired 
by reputable means : the poifon of commercial opu- 
lence is flow, becaufe commerce feldom enriches 
without induftry, fagacity, and fair dealing. But by 
whatever means acquired, opulence never fails foon 
or late to fmother' patriotifm under fenfuality and 
felEflinefo. We learn from Plutarch, and other writ- 
ers; that the Athenians, who had long enjoyed the 
funfhine of commerce, were extremely corrupt in the 
days of Philip, and of his fon "Alexander. Even their 
chief patriot and orator, a profefled champion for 
indepeiilence, was not proof .aga-nft bribes. While 
Alexander was profecuting his conqueiU in India, 
Harpalus, to whom his immenfe treafure was intrud- 
ed, fled with the whole to Athens. Demofthenes ad- 
vifed his fellow-citizens to expel him, that they 
might not incur Alexander's difpleafure. Among 
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other things of value, there wat the King's cop of 
TCmffy gold, curioufly engraved. Demoilhenes, fur- 
veying it with a greedy eye, aiked Harpalas what it 
weighed. To you, faid Harpalus, fmiling, it fhall 
weigh twenty talents ; and that [very night he fent 
privately to Demoilhenes twenty talents with the cup. 
•Bemofthenes next day came into the affembly with a 
cloth rolled about his neck ; and his opinion being 
demanded about Harp>lus, he made figns th^t he had 
loil his voice. The Capuans, the Tarentines^ and 
other Greek colonies in the lower parts of Italy, when 
invaded by the Romans, were no lefs degenerate than 
their brethren in Greece, when invaded by Philip 
of Macedon ; the fame depravation of manners, the 
fame luxury, the fame pafllon for feaHs and fpe£la« 
cles, the lame intelline fa^ions, the fame indiBe- 
rence about their country, and the fame contempt of 
it! laws. The Portuguefe, enflamed with love to 
their country, when they difcovered a pafFage to the 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, made great and 
impcrtast fettlements in that vety diflant part of the 
globe; and of their immenfe commerce there is no 
parallel in any age or country. Prodigious riches in 
gold, precioui flones, fpices* perfumes, drugs, and 
snanulaflures, were annually imported intoLi(bon, 
from their fettlements on the coafls of Malabar and 
Coromandel, from the kingdoms of Caaiboya, De- 
can, Malacca, Patana, Siam, China, ^tc. from the 
iflands of Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Moluc- 
cas, and Japan : and to Lifbon all the nations in Eu- 
rope reforted for thefe valuable commodities. But 
the downfall of the Portuguefe was no lefs rapid than 
theirexaltatiott; unbounded power and immenfe wealth 
having produced a total corruption of manners. If 
fincere piety, exalted courage, and indefatigable in- 
dudry, made the original adventurers more than men; 
indolence, fenfuality, and effiminacy, rendered their 
fucceiTors lefs than women. Unhappy it was for 
them to be attacked at that Critical time by the Dutch, 
^vho, in defence of liberty againft the tyranny of 
SpaiQ^ were enflamed with love to their country, as 

the 
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tbc Portuguefe had been formerly*. The. Dutch, 
originally from their fitoation a temperate and indof- 
trious people, beciame heroes' in the caafe of liberty* , 
as jufl J30W mentioned ; and patriotifm was their rul- 
ing paiSon, Profperous commerce fpread wealth 
through every corner ; and yet fuch was the inherenL 
virtue of that people, that their patriotifm reiiflea 
very long the contagion of wealth. Bat as appetite 
for riches increafes with their qjaantity^ patriotifm 
funk in proportion, till it was totally extinguiihed \ 
and now the Dutch never think of their country, uo- 
lefs as fubfervient to private intereft. With refpeft 
to the Dutch^Eaft-India company in particular, it 
was indebted for its profperity to the fidelity and frji- 
gality of its fervants, and to the patriotifm of all. 
But thefe virtues were undermined, and at laft eradi* 
cated, by luxury, which Europeans feldom refiflrin x. 
hot climate. People go from Europe in the fervice 
of the company, bent beforehand to make their for- 
tone per fas aut nefas ; and their diflance from their 
nafters renders every eheck abortive* The company,. 
eat np by their fervants, is rendjered fo feeble, as to 
be incapable of maintaining their ground ag»nll any. 
extraordinary (hock. A war of any continuance Wit& 
the Indian potentates, or with the Englifll company, 
wtmid rtdoce them to bankruptcy. They are at pre* 
ient as ripe for being fwaJ lowed up by any rivals 
power> as the Portogaefe were formerly for being 
fwallowed up by them. Quaeritur* Is the Englilh; 
fiaftlndia company in a much better condition? 
Such is the rife and fall of patriotifm antovg the na- 
tions mentioned ; and fuch will be its rife and fall 
among all nations in like circumflances. 

I 4 t^ 

* While pttrictifm wss the rullo-g paiSoo of the Portngaefe, 
th^ir iIlu(lrioii$ general Don Alphooib d^Alboquerque carried- 
«il before hira in ihe Indies. He adhered to the ancient (ru- 
gsUty oF his countrymen^, and, notwithlUn^iag his greaC, 
power and wealth, remained uncorrijpted. Though liberal in 
praifing his efficerp, he never preferred any ^ho attempted to 
gaio his fa.Tour by flattery. In |icivate 1'vfe be was of the 
UriAeft honour; but as joftice is little regarded between nati- 
ons, it was 00 obftrtt£tion Co his ambitious views of extendiog 
the dominions of PortugaL 
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It grieves me, that the epidemic dillempers of luxu- 
ry and feltininefs are fpreading wide in Britaia. It 
is fruitlefs tbdiffemble, that profligate i^anners muft 
in Britain be a confcquence of too great *id>pulence, as 
they have been in every other part -of the globe. Our 
late diflradtions leave no room for a doubt. Liften 
to a man of figure, thoroughly acquainted with eve- 
ry machin^ition for court- preferment. ** Very little 
•* atrachment is difcoverable in the body of our peo- 
'• pie to our excellent canftitution : no reverence for 
'• the cuftoms, nor for the opinions of our anceftors; 
'*no aitachment but to private intereft ; nor any 
" zeal but for^lfifti gratifications. While party- 
••.di(Undlions^,orVVhi|^ and Tory, High church and 
** Low church, Court and Country, fubfirted^ the 
*' nation was indeed divided ; but each, iide held 
** an opinion, for which he would have hazarded 
*' every thing; for both adtcd from principle: if 
*« there were fome who fought to alter the conftitu- 
** tion, there were many who would have fpilt their 
•* blood to preferve it from violation : if divine herc- 
" ditary right had its partifans, there were multi- 
** tudes to Hand up for the fuperior fandity of a title 
** founded on au ad of parliament, and the confentof 
** a free people. But the abolition of party-names 
<* have deftroyed all public principles. 1 he power 
•• of the crown was indeed never more vifibly extcn- 
«« five over the great men of the nation ; but then 
** thefe men liave loft their influence oyer the lower 
** orders : even parliament has loft>much of its autho- 
** rity, and the voice'\}f the multitude is fet up againd 
** the fenfe of the legiflature : an impoveriftied and 
*' heavy-burdened public, a people luxurious and li- 
«* centious, impatient of ruje, and defpifing all au- 
** ihority, government relaxed in every fi new, and a 
** corrupt felfifh fpirit pervading the whole (/*).*' It 
is a common obfervation, that when the beliy is fall, 
the mind is at eafe. That obfervation, it would ap- 
pear, holds not in London ; for never in any other 
place did riot and licentioufnefs rife to fuch a height, 
without acaufe, and without even a plaufible pretext*. 

• It 

(/) The honourable George Grenville. 
* This was cempofcd in the year 1770* 
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It is deplorable, that, in Englifh public fchools, pa- 
trlotifin makes no branch of education ;' young men, 
on the contrary, are trained up to felfilhnefs. Keep 
what you get, and get what you can, is the chief lef- 
.fon inculcated at Weftminfter, Wincheiler, and Eton. 
Students put ihemfelves in the way of receiving vails 
from ftrangers ; and that dirty pradlice continues, tho' 
far more poifonous to manners, than the giving vails 
to menial fervants, which the nation is now alhamed 
of. The Eton fcholars are at times fent to the high- 
way to rob pafTengers. The ftrong without controul 
tyrannize over the weak, fubjedling them to every 
fervile office, wiping fhoes not excepted. They are 
permitted to trick and deceive one another; and the 
iinefl fellow is he who is the mofl artful. Friendihip 
indeed is cultivated, but fuch as we find among rob- 
bers : a boy would be run down, if he had no aflbti- 
ate. In a word, the moft? determined felfiftinefs is the 
capital leflbn. 

Whten a nation, formerly warlike and public- fpi- 
rited, is depreffed by luxury and felfifhnefs, doth na- 
ture, afford no means for relloring it to its former Hate ? 
The Emperor Hadrian declared the Greeks a free peo- 
ple ; not doubting, but that a change fo animating,' 
would reflore the fine arts to their prilHne luilre. — A 
vain attempt : for the genius of the Greeks vaniftiLd 
with their patriotifm, and liberty to them was no 
bleffing. With refpeft to the Portuguefc, the decay 
of their power and of their commerce, have reduced. 
them to a much lower condition, than when they 
rofe as it were out of nothing. At that tiffie they 
were poor, but innocent : at prcfent they are poor» 
but corrupted with many vices. Their pride in par- 
ticular, fwells as high as when mafters of the Indies. 
The following ridiculous iriflance is a pregnant proof : 
fhoes and ftockings arc prohibited to their Indian fub- 
jeds ; though many of them would pay handfomely 
for the privilege. There is one. obvious m?afure fOr 
reviTring the Portuguefe trade in India ; but they have 
not fo much vigour of mind remaining, as even to 
think of execu'tion. They ftill polTefs in that coun- 
try the town and territory of Goa, the town and ter- 
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ritory of Diu, with (bme other ports, all admirably 
ticuaced for trade. What ftands in the way bat indo- 
lence merely, againft declaring the places mentioned 
free ports, with liberty of confcience to traders of 
whatever religion ? Free traders flocking there, under 
proteftion of the Portuguefe, would undermine the 
Dutch and Englifh companies, which cannot trade 
upon an equal footing with private merchants ; and 
by that means, the Portuguefe trade might again 
fioarifli. But that people are not yet brought fo low 
as to be compelled to change their manners, though 
reduced to depend on their neighbours even for com* 
mon neceflanes. The gold and diamonds of Brafil 
are a plague that corrupt all. Spain and Portugal 
aiford inilrudive political felTons : the latter has been 
ruiued by opulence ; the former, at will be feen af* 
terward, by tay«s. no 4ers impolitic th^n oppre^ve. 
To enable thefe nations to recommence their former 
couifei or any nation in the fame fituation, I can dif* 
cover no means but pinching poverty. Commerce and 
manufactures taking wing, may leave a country in a 
very diftrcflcd condition : but a people may be very 
dillrefTed, and yet very vicious ; for vices generated 
by opulence are not foon eradicated. And though 
other vices fhould at lail vaniih with the temptations 
that promoted them, indolence and pufiUanimity'will 
remain for ever, unlefs t>y fome powerful caufe the 
oppofite virtues be introduced. A very poor man, 
however indolenti will be tempted for bread to exert 
fome activity ; and he may be trained gradually f^m 
lefs to more by the fame means. Adlivity at the fame 
time produces bodily flrength ; which will reftore 
courage arid boldnefs. By uich means a nation may 
be put In motion with the fame advantages it had ori- 
ginally 5 and its fecond progrefs may prove as fuccefs- 
ful as the firft. Thus nations go round in a circle, 
from weaknefs to flrength, and from ilrength to weak- 
nefs. The firft part of the progrefs is Verified in a 
thoufand inftances ; but the world has not fubfifted 
'I-ong enough to afford any clear inftance of the other. 
1 clofe this iketch with two illuftrious samples of 
patriotifm ; one ancient, one^roodern ; one axiniong 
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the whites, and one among the blacks. Ariftides, 
the Athenian^ is famed above all the ancients for lovA 
to his country. Its fafety and honoor were the only 
objects of his ambittoi} ; and his fignal difinterefted- 
refs made it the fame to him» whether thefe ends were 
accompliihed by himfelf or by others, by his friends 
Or his foes. One confpicuoas indance occurred be- 
fore the battle of Marathon. Of the ten generals, 
chofen to command the Athenian army, he was one :: 
bat fenfible that a divided command is fubj^fled to^ 
manifold inconveniehcies, he exerted all his influence 
Ibr delegating the whole power to Miltiades ; and at 
the fame time zealoufly fupported the propofal of Mil- 
tiades, of boldly meeting the Perfians in the field. 
His difjnteredednefs was itill more conrpicuoos with, 
regard to Themiftocles, his bitter enemy. Sufpend- 
ing all enmity, he cordially agreed with him in every 
operation of the war ; aDifling him with his counfel 
and credit, aind yet fnffering him to eogrofs all the 
honours of vidory. In peace he was the fkme,^ 
yielding to ThemiAocles in the adminiflration of go<< 
i^ernment, and contenting himfelf with a fubordinate 
place. In the fenate, and in the aflembly of the peo« 
pie, he made many propofals in a borrowed name, to 
prevent envy and oppofitioti. He retired. from public 
bufinefs in the latter part of his life $ palling his time 
in training young men for ferving the flate, inflilling 
into them principles of honour and virtue, and in- 
Ipirin^ them with love to their country. His death, 
unfolded a (ignal proof of the contempt he had for 
rithes; he who had been treafarer of Greece during 
the laviihment of war, left not fnfiicient to defray the 
expence of his funeral : a Britifh commiiTary, in Uke. 
circumllanCes, acquires the riches of Croefus. 

The fcene of the other example is Fouli, a negro 
kingdom in Africa. Such regard is paid there to royal, 
bloody. that no man can fucceed to the crown, but who < 
is conne^ed with the firft monarch, by an uninier- 
rupted chain, of females : a. connection by males 
would give no fecurity, as the women of that country^ 
are prone to gallantry. In the lad centary^ the. 
Prince of 6ambabca> the King's nephew by his filler, . 
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was invefted with the dignity of Kamalingo, a dig- 
nity appropriated to the prefumptive heir. A liberal 
and generous mind, with undaunted courage, rivet- 
ed him in the afFedions of the nobility and people. 
They rejoiced in the expeftation of having him for 
their King. Bat their expedlation was blafted. The 
King, fond of his children, ventured a bold meafure, 
which was, to inveflhis eldeil fon with the dignity of 
XamalingOy and to declare him heir to the crown. 
Though life Prince of Sambaboa had for him the 
laws of the kingdom, aYid the hearts of the people^ yet 
he retired in filence to avoid a civil war. He. could 
not, however, prevent men of rank from flocking to 
him ; which the Kinj» interpreting to be a rebellion, 
raifed an army in order to put them all to the fword. 
As the King advanced, the Prince retired, refolving 
not to draw his fword againfl an uncle, whom he was 
accuftomed to call father. But finding that the com- 
mand of the King's army was bellowed on his rival, 
he made ready for battle. The Prince obtained a 
complete vidory ; bu; his heart was not elated : the 
horrors of a civil war ftawd him in the face : he bid 
farewell to his friends, difmifled his army, and retir- 
ed into a neighbouring kingdom ; relying on the af- 
fsdions of the people to be placed on the throne after 
his uncle's death.. During banilhment, which conti- 
nued thirty tedious years, frequent attempts upon his 
life put his temper to a fevere trial ; for while he 
cxifted, the King had no hopes that his fon would 
leign in peace. He had the fortitude to Hand every 
trial ; when, in the ye:tr 1702, beginning to yield to 
age and misfortunes, his uncle died. His couiio was 
depofed ; and he was called by the unanimous voice of 
the nobles, to reign over a people who adored him. 
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S K . E T C H VIU. 
Finances. 

PREFACE 



JN the foll(mxjing Jlight effay» intended for notices onlyy 
it is my fole ambition to ri<val certain pains taking 
authorsy «wbo teach hiftory in the ferfpicuous mode of 
queftion and anfiver. Among novices, it <would be un- 
pardonable to rank fuch of my fellonu-citixens, as are am- 
bitious of a feat in parliament ; many of ivhom facrifice 
the inheritance of their anceftors^ for an opportunity to 
exert their palriatifm in that auguft ajfembly. Can fuch 
afacrifce permit me to doubt , of their being adepts in the 
myfteries of go'vernment, and of taxes in particular ? 
They ought at leaf to be initiated in thefe myfteries*. 

It is of importance f that taxes, and their effe£isy he 
underftoodi f^ot onfy by tBe members of our parliament, 
but alfo by their elcSiors : a reprefentati^ve iviil not rea- 
dily wcte for a deftruSllnJS tax, ivhen he cannot hope to 
difguife his condu£i» ^fhe intention of the prefent fketch, 
is to unfold the principles upon lAjhich taxes ought to be 
founded, and to point out eivhat are benefcial, ivhat 
noxious, I harue endea*voured to introduce feme light into 
afuhjeSl involved in Egyptian darknefs ; and if that 0nd 
be attained, I Jhall die in the faith, that I have not 
been an unprofitable fervant to my country. 
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Finances. 

THIS fubjefl confids of tnany parts^ not a little 
intricate. A proper diftribation will tend to 
perfpicuity ; and I tlunk it may be fitly divided into 
the following felons, ift, Genei-al confiderations 
on taxes, ad, Fowerof impofing^ taxes* 3d, Dif- 
ferent forts of taxes, with their advantages and dif- 
advantages. 4th, Manner of levying taxes. 5th, 
Rules to t^ obftirved in t^ing. 6th, Examination 
of Britifli taxes. 7cb, Regulations for advancing in- 
daftry and commerce*. 

S E C T I O N, I: 

General CoNsiDEEAf ions on Taxes.. 

AS opolence is not friendly to fludy and know^ 
ledge, the xncnbeft qualified for being gene- 
rali, admirals, judges, or miniAers of date^ are fel- 
domoptflent; and to make fcTch men ferve without - 
pay, would be in eiFe£b to estfe the rich at the expence 
of the poor. With refped to the military branch in 
particalar, the bulk of thofe who compofe an army, 
if withdrawn from daily labonr> muil ftarve, nnk(s 
the public, which they ferve, afford them maintdr 
i^ance. A republican government, during peace, 
may indeed be fupported at a very fmatl charge 
among a temperate patriotic people. In amonarchy, 
a public fund is indifpenfable, even during peace : 
and in war it is indifpenfable, whatever be the go- 
vernment. The Spartans carried all before them in 
Greece, but were forced to quit their hold, having 
no fund for a (landing army; and the other Greek 
ilates were obliged to confederate with the Athenians, 
who after the PerHan war became matters at fea« A 
deled fo obvious in the Spartan government did af- 
fii^redly not efcape Lycurgus, the mofl profound of 
all legiilators. Fdrefeeing that conqueft would be 
dellruflive to his countrymen, his fole pnrpofe was 
to guard them from being conquered ; which m Sparta 
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tcquittd no public fund, as all the citizens were 
equal, and equally bound to defend themfelves and 
their country. A ftate, it is true, without a public 
fawd, is ill qualified to oppofe a Handing army, re- 
gularly difcipHned, and regularly paid. Rutin po- 
litical matters, experience is our only fure guide ; 
and the hiilory of nations, at that early period, wai 
too barren to afford inftru£lion. Lycurgus may well 
be excufed, confidering how little progrefs political 
knowledge had made in a much later period. Charles 
VII. of France was the firR, in modern times who ef- 
tablifhed a fund for a {landing army. Againll that 
dangerous innovation, the crown- vafllils had no re* 
fburce but to imitate their fovereign ; and yet, with- 
out even dreaming of a refource, they fufFered them- 
elves to be undermined, and at laft overturned, by 
tbc King their fuperior. Thus, on the one hand, a 
nation, nowever warlike, that has not a public fund, 
IS no match for a (landing army enured to war, Ex- 
tcnfive commerce, on the other hand, enables a na- 
tion to fupport a ftanding army ; but, by introduc- 
ing luxury, it eradicates manhood, and renders that 
army an unfit match for any poor and warlike invader. 
Haiti may feem the fate of nations, laid thus open to 
deflru£lxon from every quarter. All that can be faid 
is, that the Deity never intended to ftamp immorta- 
lity Upon any produdlion of man. 

The liability of land fits it, above all other fub- 
jcfts, for a public patrimony. But as crown-lands 
lie open to the rapacity of favourites, it becomes ne* 
ceffafy, when thefe are diflrpated, to introduce taxes ; 
which have the following properties; that they unite 
in onecommon intered tne fovereign and his fubje£ts, 
and that they can be augmented or dimini(hed accord* 
ing to exigencies. 

The art of levying money by taxies was fo little un- 
derftood in the fixteenth century, that after the fa- 
ihons battle of Pavia, in which the French King was 
made prifoner, Charles V. was obliged to diftand 
his vi^orious army, though confifting but of 24,000 
ihen, becaufe he had not the art to levy, in his exten- 
iive dominions, the fum thst was neceifary to keep 
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it on foot. So little knowledge was there in England 
of political arithmetic iu the days of Edward III. that 
]/. 2i. 4</. on each pariih was computed to be fuffi- 
cient for raifing a fubfidy of 50,000/. It being 
found, that there were but 8700 parifiies, exclufxve 
of NVales, the parliament, in order to raife the faid 
fubfidy, aiTefledon each pariHi 5/. i6s, 

Jn impofmg taxes, ought not the expence of living 
to be deducted, leaving the remainder of a man's 
flock as the only taxable fuhjedi? This method was 
adopted in the ftate of Athens. A rent of .500 mea- 
fures of corn, burdened the landlord with the yearly 
contribution of a talent : a rent of 300, burdened 
him with half a talent : a rent of 2eo, burdened him 
with the iixth part of a talent ; and land under that 
rent paid no tax. Here the tax was not in proportion 
to the eftate, but to what could be fpared out of it ; 
or, in other words, in proportion to the ability of the 
proprietor. At the fame time, ability mud not be 
eftimated by what a man adlually faves, which would 
exempt the profufe and. profligate from paying taxes, 
but by what a man can pay who lives with oeconomy 
according to his rank. This rule is founded on the 
very nature of government: to tax a man's food, or 
the fubjefl that affords him bare neceflaries, is worfe 
than the denying him proteftion : it ftarves him. 
Hence the following propofition may be laid down as 
the corner-ftone for taxation-building, " That every 
*• man ought to contribute to the public revenue, not 
** in proportion to his fubftancc, but to his ability." 
I am forry to obferve, that this rule is little regarded 
in Britifh taxes ; though nothing would contribote 
more to fweeten the minds of the people, and to 
make them fond of their government, than a regula- 
tion fraught with fo much equity. 

Taxes were long in. ufe before it was difcovered that 
they could be made fubfervient to other purpofes be- 
fide that of fupporting government. In the fifteenth 
century, the ilates of Burgundy rejefted with indigna- 
tion a demand made by the Duke of a duly on fait, 
tho' they found no other objeftion, but that it would 
opprefs the poor people, who lived moftly on fait 
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meat and fait ii(h. It did not occur to them, that 
fuch a tax might hurt their manufadlures, by raifing 
the price of labour. A tax of two Ihillings on every 
' hearth, known by tha name of hearth money, was 
granted to Charles II. his heirs and fucceflbrs for 
ever. It was abrogated by an a6l of William and 

Alary, ann. 1688, on the following preamble 

** That it is not only a great oppreiTion upon the 
*• poorer fort, but a badge of flavery upon the whole 
** people, exgofing every man's houfe to be entered 
•* into and feafchdtt at pleafure by perfons unknown 
** to him." Had- the harm done by fuch a tax to 
our manufa£lurcs been at that time underflood, it 
would have been urged as the capital reafon again ft 
the tax/ Our late improvements in commercial po* 
litics have unfolded an important dodtrine, That 
taxes are feldom indifFcrent to the public good j that 
frequently they are more opprelTive to people, than 
beneficial to the fovcreign ; and, on the other hand, 
that they may be fo contrived, as to rival bounties in 
promoting induftry, manufadlures, and commerce, 
Thefe diiferent effedts qf taxes have rendered thje fub- 
jedl not a little intricate. 

It is an article of importance in government, to 
have it afceruined, what proportion of the annual 
income of a nation may be drawn from the people by 
taxe$, without impoverifhing them. An eighth part 
is held to be tco much : hufbandry, commerce, and 
population would fuffer. Daivenant fays, that the 
Dutch pay to the public annually the fourth part of 
the income of their country ; and he adds, that their 
ilridl oeconomy enables them to bear that immenfc 
load, without raifing the price of labour fo high as 
10 cut them out of the foreign market. It was pro- 
bably fo in the days of Davenant ; but of late mat- 
ters are much altered : the dearnefs of living and of 
labouf has excluded all the Dutch manufadlures from 
the foreign market. Till the French war in King 
William's reign, England paid in taxes but about a 
twentieth part of its annual income. 
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SECT. II. 

Power or imposing Taxes. 

THAT to impofe taxes belongs to the fover eig«, 
and to him only, is undoubted, fiat it has 
been doubted» whether even king and parliamentt 
who poffefs the fovercign aathority in Britain, can 
legally impofe a tax without confent of the people. 
The celebrated Locke, in his Effay on Government {«), 
lays down the following proportion as fundamental* 
*• 'Tia true, governments cannot be fupported with- 
•• out great charge, and 'tis fit every one who enjoy* 
*' his £are of protedtion ihould pay out of his eUaxc 
" his proportion for the maintenance of it. But ftill 
** it muft be with his own confent, i. e. the confent 
" of the majority, giving it, either by themfelves, 
" or their reprefentatives chofen by them ; for if any 
•« ofie ihall claim a power to lay and levy taxes on 
*' the jpeople by his own authority, and without fach 
*« confent of the people, he thereby invades the fun- 
" damental law of property, and fubvcrt* the end o^ 
** government. For what property have I in that 
•• which another may by right take, when he pleafes, 
•** to himftflf ?" No author has reflected more honour 
on his native country, and. on mankind^ than Mr. 
Locke. Y«t no nam^ is above K uih ; an^i I an^ 
obliged to obferve, though with regret, that, in tht 
foregring reafoning, the right of impoling taxes is 
laid upon a very crazy foundation, it may indeed 
be faid, with fome colour, that the freeholders vir- 
tually impower their reprefentatives to tax them. 
But their va^als a^d tenants, who have no vote in 
elefting members of parliament, empower none to 
tax them : yet ihey are taxed like others ; and fo are 
the vaiTals and tenants of peers. Add to thefe, an 
immenfe number of artifans, manufa^urers, day-la- 
bourers, doraeftics, &c. &c. with the whole ftmale 
fex; and it will appear, on calculation, that thofe 
who are reprefented in parliament mak^ not the hun- 
dredth 
Ca) Chap. n. § i4«. 
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dredch part of die taxable people. Bat farther, it is 
acknowledged by our author, that the majority of 
the Lords and Commons mail bind the minority. This 
circumftance alone mio^ht have convinced him of his 
error ; forfurely the minority, in this cafe, are bound 
without their confent; nay, againlt their confent. 
That a ilate cannot tax its (ubjefis without their con- 
fent, is a rafh propofition, totally fubvcrfivc of go- 
vernment. Locke himfelf has faggcfted the folid 
foundation of taxes, though inadvertently he lays no 
weight on it. I borrow his own words : *• That 
•* every one who enjoys his (hare of proteAion, ihould 
** pay out of his ellate his proportion for the main- 
** tenance of the government." The duties of fove- 
Kign and of fubjefl are reciprocal ; and common jus- 
tice requires, that a fubjeft, or any perfon who is. 
prote£led by government, ought to pay for that pro- 
tedion. Similar inflances, without number, ofluch 
reciprocal dutiep, occur in the laws of every civilized 
nation. A man calls for meat and drink in a tavern : 
is he not bound to pay the bill^ though be made no 
agreement beforehand f A man is wafted over a ri- 
ver in a ferry>boat : muft he not pay the common 
fare, though ht made no promife ? Nay, it is every 
man's intereft to pay for proteftion : government can- 
not fubfiit without a public fund ; and what will be* 
come of individuals, when no lotiifier protected, ti- 
ther in their perfons or goods f Tnus taxes are im» 
plied in the very nature of government; and the ia- 
tcrpofition of fovereign authority is only necefTary for 
determining the expediency of a tax ; and the quota, 
if found expedient. 

Many writers, mifled by the refpeftable authority 
of Locke, boldly maintain, that a Britifh parliament 
caonot legally tax the American colonies, \^o are 
not repreftnted in parliament. This propofition, 
which has drawn the attention of the puolic of late 
years, fks led me to be more explicit on the power of 
impofing taxes, than otherwife would be nece/Tary. 
Thofe who favour the independence of our colonics, 
•rge, ** That a man ought to have the difpofal of 
•* what he acquires by honeft induftry, fubjeA to no 

" control : 
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*• control: whence the neceffity of a parliament for 
*' impofinji taxes, where every individual is either 
" perfonally prefenr, or by a reprefentative of his 
** own clcdlion. 1 he aid accordingly given to a 
•* Britiflifovc reign is not a tributp, but a free and 
** voluntary gift." What is faid above will bring the 
difpute within a very narrow compafs. If our colo- 
niiis be liricilh fubjeifls, which hitherto has not been 
ccntrovcned, they are fubjeded to theBritifh legiHa- 
tuje in tvcry article of government ; and as from the 
beginning they have been protefied by Britain, they 
ought, like other fubje^ts, to pay for that protedion. 
There never was a time'lcfs favourable to their claim 
of freedom from taxes, than the clofe of ihe late war 
with France. Had not Britain feafonably interpofcd, 
they would have been fwallowed up by France, and 
bccomc.ilaves to defpotifm. 

If it be quefUoned, By what ads is a man under- 
fiood to claim protedion of government ? I anTwer, 
by fetting his foot on the territory. If, upon land- 
ing at Dover, a foreigner be* robbed, the law inter- 
pofes for him as for a native. And, as he is thus 
proteded, he pays for protedion, when hepurchafes 
a pair of ihoes, or a bottl« of beer. The cafe is clear 
with rcfpcd to a man who can choofe the place of his 
rcfidence. But what fliali be faid of children, who 
are not capable of choice, nor of confcnt ? They arc 
proteded, and protedion implies the reciprocal duty 
of paying taxes. As foon as a young man is capable 
of ading for himfelf, he is atJiberty to choofe other 
protcdors, if thofe who have hitherto proteded him 
be not agreeable. 

. If a legal power to impofe taxes without confent of 
the people did neceflarily imply a legal power to im- 
pofe taxes at pleafure, without limitation, Locke's 
argument would be invincible, in a country of free- 
dom at lead. A povyer to impofe taxes at pleafure 
would indeed bean invafion of the fuhdagnei^al law 
of property ; becaufe, under pretext of taxing, it 
would fubjed every man's property to the arbitrary 
will of the fovereign* But the argument has no 
weight, where the fovercign's power is limited.^ The 

reciprocal 
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reciprocal duties between fovereign and fubjedl imply, 
that the people ought to contribute what fums aie ne- 
cefla»y for the fupport of government, arid that the 
fovereign ought not to demand more. It is true, that 
there is no regular check againll him, when he tranf- 
grelTes his duty in this particular : but there is an ef- 
fedlual check in the nature of every government, that 
is not legally defpotic, viz. a general concert among 
all ranks, to vindicate their liberty agairfft a courfe 
of violence and opprefl^n ; and multiplied ai5ls of 
that kind have |nore than once brought about fuch a 
concert. 

As every member of the body-politic is under pra- 
tedtion of the government, every one of them, as ob- 
fervc'd' above, ought to pay for being protedled ; and 
yet this- pfopofition has been controverted by an au- 
thor of fome note (^), who maintains, ** That the 
** food and raiment furniflied to the fociety by huf- 
" bandmen and manufacturers, are all that thefe 
•* good people are bound t6 contribute : and fuppoA 
^* ing them bound to contribute more, it is not till 
" others have done as much for the public.** At 
ihat rate, lawyers and phyficians ought alfo to be ex- 
empted from contributing^ efpecially thofe who draw 
the greateft fums, bedaiffe they are fupppfed to do the 
moft good, ' Thatargument, the fuggeftion of a be- 
nevolent heart, is however no proof of an enlightened 
underftanding. The labours of the ' fai^mer, of the 
lawyer, of the phyiician, contribute not a mite to 
the public fund, nor tend to^defray- the>xpences of 
government. The luxurious proprietor of a great 
eftate has ftill a better title to be iexempted than the 
hufbandman, becaufe he is a great benefa£lor to the 
•public, by giving bread to a variety of ^nduftrious 
people. In a word, ev^ry man ought to contribute 
for being protected ; and if a-hulbandroan be protedcd 
ilJ'^vorking for himfelf ohe-*nd fifty weeks* yearly, he 
ought thankfully to work one week more, for defray- 
ing the expence of that^protedlion. 
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SECT. III. 

DirFBRBMT Sorts of Taxbs, witk tkcur Advaa- 
cages and Uifadvantages. 

ALL taxes are laid upan perlbms ; bijit in diffe* 
reat refpefis : a tax laid on a raajQ perfo&ail/, 
for himfelf and family, is termed a Capitation-tax; 
a tax laid on him for his property, is termed a Tax 
on eoods. The Utter is the only ratioi^l tax, be- 
cauie it may be proportioned to the ability of the 
proprietor. It has only one inconvenience^ that his 
debts mufl; be overlooked, becaii^, to take tkefe 
into the account, would lead to endle/s intricadeSi 
But there is an obvious remedy for that inconvenience : 
let the man who complains get quit of his debts, by 
felling land or moveables ; which will (6 far relieve 
him of the tax. Nor ought this meafure to be 
coniidercd as a hardiliip : it is feldom the intereft of 
a landholder to be in debt; and, with refpefl to 
the public, the meafure not only promotes th^ cir- 
culation of property, but is favourable to creditors, 
by procuring them paymen.t. A capitation-tax goes 
upon an errcineous principle, as if all men were of 
equal ability. What prompts it is, that many men, 
rich in bonds and other moveables, that can be ea- 
fily hid from public infpe^ion» cannot be reached 
otherwife than by a capitati<»i*tax. But as, by the 
very fuppofition, fuck men cannot be diftinguifhed 
from the mafs of people, that mode of taxing, as 
miferabjy unequal, is rarely pra^ifed among en- 
lightened nations. Some years ago, a capitation-tax 
was impofed in Denmack, obliging tven day labour- 
ers to pay for their wives and children, tjpon the 
fame abfurd plan, a tax was impofed on marriage. 
One would be tempted to think, that population wa^ 
intended to be difcouraged. The Danifli government, 
however, have been fen&ble of the impropriety of fuch 
taxes ; for a tax impofed on thofe who obtain titles 
of honour from the Crown, is applied for relieving 
hulbandmen of their capitation*tax. But a tax of 
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tbisjcind lies ppen to many other objedions. It cannot 
^1 to raife the price of labour, a poifonous efFe^ in 
a country of induftry ; for the labourer will relieve. 
Iiimfclf of the tax» by heightening his wages : more 
prudent it would be to lay the tax direftly oa tke en>* 
ployer, which would remove the pretext for heighten- 
ing wages. The taxing of day-labourers has befid^ 
an eifed contrary to what is intended : inilead of in- 
cjeafing the public revenue^ it virtuaUy leiTens it, by 
raifing the pay oi foldiers, failors, and of every 
workman employed by governmentr 

Taxes upon goods arc of two kinds, viz. u;pon 
things confumable, and upon things not confuiQable, 
i begin with the latter. The land-tax in Britain, 
pai4 by the proprietor according to an invn^iablo 
j-ule, and levied with very little expencc, is, of all 
taxes, the moft juft, and the moll c0c<^lua.L The 
proprietor, fore^knowing the fum he is fubje^l^d to, 
prepares accordingly : and as each proprietor co^^ 
tributes in proportion to his efiate, the tax makes no 
variation in their relative opulence. The only im- 
provement it is fufceptible of is, the Athenian regu- 
lation, of exempting fmall cAates, that are no mere 
than fuffijQient to afford bread to the frugal propriefcof. 
In France, the land tax ketn^ to have been eftaWifli- 
ed on a very falfe foundation, viz. That the ckrgy 
perform their duty to the ft ate, by praying and i«* 
liruding ; that the nobleffe %ht for the itate ; an^»- 
coffiequently, that the only duty left to the farmer i^» 
to defray the charges of government. This ar|^-. 
ment would hold, if the clergy were not paid fof 
prayii>g^ and the nobleffe for fighting. Such a load 
upon the pooreft members of the (late is an abfurdity 
in politics^ And, to render it Hill more abfurd, the 
tax on the farmer is not impofed by an invanaM^ 
rule : every one is taxed in proportioii to his appftr 
rent circumftances, which, in effe^, is to tax iodul^ 
try. Nor is this all : under pretext of preventiiig 
famine, the exporting of com, even from province 
to province, is frequently interrupted ; by which it 
happens, that the cora of a plentiful year is deftroyed 
by ioik&^s, and in a year of fcarcity Is engrofied by 
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merchants. Sappofe a plan were requeued for dif- 
couraging agriculture, here is one actually put in ex- 
ecution, the fuccefs of which is infallible. ** Were 
«* it related," obferves a French writer, ** in fome 
•« foreign hiftory, that there is a country extremely 
«* ferlile, in a fine climate, enjoying navigable rivers, 
*< with every advantage for the commerce of corn ; 
** and yet that the product is not fufiicient for the in- 
<* habitants : would not one conclude the people to 
«« be ftupid and barbarous ? This, however, is the 
" cafe of France.*' He adds the true reafon, which 
is, the difcouragement hufbandry lies under by op- 
preffive taxes. We have Diodorus Siculus for our 
authority, that the hufbandman was greatly refpeded 
in Hindoftan. Among other nations, fays he, the 
land, during war, lies untilled ; but in Hindoftan, 
hufbandmen are facred, and no foldier ventures to 
lay a hand on them. They are confidered as fervants 
of the public, who cannot be difpenfed with. 

It is a grofs error to maintain, that a tax on land is 
the fame with a tax on the product of land. The 
former, which is the EngliQi mode, is no difcourage- 
^nent to induftry and improvements : on the contrary, 
the higher the value of land is raifed, the lefs will the 
tax be in proportion. The latter, which is the French 
mode, is a great difcouragement to indudry and im- 
provements ; becaufe the more a man improves, the 
deeper he is taxed. The tenth part of the produft of 
land is the only tax that is paid in China. This 
tax, of the fame nature with the tithes paid to the 
clergy, yields to the Britifh m%de of taxing the land 
itfelf, and not its produd ; but^is lefs exceptionable 
than the land-tax in France, becaufe it is not arbi- 
trary. The Chinefe tax, paid in kind, is llored ifi 
magazines, and fold from time to time for maintain- 
ing the maglftrates and the army, the furplus being 
remitted to the treafary. In cafe of famine, it is 
fold to the •poor people at a moderate price. In 
Tonquin there is a land-tax, which, like that in 
France, is laid upon peafants, exempting people oi 
condition, and the literati in particular. Many 
grounds that bear not corn contribute hay for the 
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king*s elephants w^i cavalry ; which tjbie; poor peaf^at* 
are obliged tb carry to the cafutal, •even from th9 
greateft diftance ; a regulation no lefs flavifb than 
impolitic. 

TtH window- tax, the coach -tax, and the plato^ 
tax come under the pjefent head» being taxes upon 
things not'con^mable. In Holland there is a tax on 
4omeftiC fervants, which deferves well to be imitated. 
Vanity in Britaini and love of (hew, have multiplied 
domeIlic«, far b^ond neceffity, and even beyon4 
convenience. A nomber of idlers colledied in a luxu* 
rious family > become vitious and debauched ; and 
many ufeful hands are withdrawn ^rpm hulbandry 
and manufa^tores. In order that the tax may reach 
none but the vain and fplendid^ thofe who have b^t 
one fervant pay nothing : two domeftics fubjeft this 
jnader to £ve OiilUngs for each, three to t^n ihillings 
for each » four to twenty (hijlings, fiv6 to forty Ihil* 
lings, and (o ont in A geometrical progrefilon. In 
Denmark, a farmer is taxed for every plough he ufes. 
If the tax be intended for difcouraging extenfive farms, 
it is a happy contrivance, agreeable to found politics ; 
for fmall farms tend not only to population, but to 
rear a temperate and robuil fpecies of men, fit for 
every fort of labpur. 

Next of taxes upon things confumable. The taxes 
that appear the lead oppremve, beca^fe difguifed, ure 
what are laid on our manufaflures : the tax is ad- 
vanced by the m^nufa^urer, and drawn from the 
p*urcba(er as part of the price. In B,ome, a tax was 
laid upon every man %^ho purchared a flave. It is 
reported by fome authors, tha^ the tax was remitted 
by thie Emperor Nero ; and yet no alteration was 
made, but to oblige the vender to advance the t«x. 
Hear Tacitus on that fubjed {a) : " Vedligal quintas 
** et vicefimae venalkim mancipiorum remi^um, (pecie 
** magisquamvi; quiacum venditor penderejuberetur, 
*« in partem pretii emptoribus accrefcebat *.'* Thus, 

Vol. II. K with 

(4) Annal. lib. 13. 

♦ ** The tax pf a twenty-fifth upon flaves to be fold wat re- 
** mUted more in appearance than in reality, becaufe when 
** th« feMer was ordered to pay it, be laid it opon the price 
" to the buyer.'* D.g,t,zed by Google 
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with refped to our taxes on foap, (hoes^ candles^ and 
other things confumable, the purchaifer thinks he is 
only paying the price, and never dreams that he is 
paying a tax. To fapport the illafion, the doty ought 
to be moderate : to impofe a tax twenty times (Rva- 
lue of the commodity, as done in France with iflped 
to falty raifes more difguft in the people, as an at- 
tempt to deceive them, than when laid on wlthoat 
difgoife. Such exhorbitant taxes, Which are paid 
with the utmoft reludance, cannot be made efTeflaal, 
but by fevere penalties, equal to what are infiided on 
the moil atrocioas^criminals; which has a bad effcd 
with rtfpcGt to morals, as it tends to leiTen the horror 
one naturally conceives at great crimes. 

Such taxes are attended wicli another iignal ad- 
vantage : they bear a ftri£l proportion to the ability 
of the contributors, the opulent being commonly the 
greateft confumers. The taxes on coaches and on 
plate are paid by men of fortune, without loading 
the induftrious poor ; and on that account are highly 
to be praifed : being impofed, however, without dif- 
guife, they are paid with more reluflance by the rich, 
than taxes on confumpticn are by the poor. 

I add one other advantage of taxes on confumptioD. 
They are finely contrived to conneft the intereil of 
the fovereign with that of his fubjefts ; fdr his profit 
arifes from their profperity. 

Such are the advantages of a tax on confumption ; 
but it mufl: not be praifed, as attended with no incon- 
venience. The retailer, nndcr pretext of the tiax, 
raifes the price higher than barely to indemnify him- 
fclf ; by which means the tax is commonly doubled 
upon the confumer. The inconvenience, however, 
28 but temporary. " Such extortion," fays Dave- 
nanf, ** cannot laft long ; for every commodity in 
** common ufe finds in^the market its true value and 
" price." 

There is another inconvenience much more diftrelT- 
ing, becaufe it admits not a remedy, and becaufe it 
afFe£ls the ftate itfelf. Taxes on confumption, being 
commonly laid on things of the greateft ufe, raife a 
great fum to the public, without much burdening 
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invidaals ; the duty on coal, for example, on candle, 
on leather, on foap, on fait, on malt, and on malt* 
liquor. Thefe duties, however, carry in their bofom 
a flow poifon, by railing the price of labour and of 
mannfadures. De Wit obferves, that the Dutch 
taxes upon confumption have raifed the price of their 
broad-cloth forty per cent, and pur manufaflures, by 
the fame means, are raifed at leaft tbirtjr per cent. 
Britain has long laboured under this chronical diilem- 
per, which, by excluding her from foreign markets, 
will not only put an end to her own manufactures^ 
but will open a wide door to the foreign, as fmug- 
gling cannot be prevented, where commodities im- 
ported are much cheaper than our own. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that taxes on con- 
fumption ^re not equally proper in every fituation. 
They are proper in a populous country like Holland j 
becaufe the expence of collefling is but a trifle, com-, 
pared witlr the fums colIe£led. But in a country 
thinly peopled, fuch taxes are improper j. becaufe 
the expence of colleding makes too great a proportion 
of the fums coUeded : in the Highlands of Scocl.and, 
the cxcife on' ale and ipirits defrays not the expence 
of levying^ the people are bi^rdened, and the govern- 
ment is not fupported. 

A lottery is a fort of tax diiFerent. from any that 
have been mentioned. It is a tax, of all, the moH:. 
agreeable, being entirely voluntary. An appetite for 
gaming, inherent even in favages, prompts multi- 
tudes to venture their money, in hopes of the highefl 
prize ; though they cannot altogether hide from them- 
fclves the inequality of the play. ' But lucky it is, 
that the felfifh palOons of men can be made fubfervient 
to the public good. Lotteries, however, produce 
one unhappy efFed : they blunt the edge of induftry, 
by directing the attention to a more compendious me- 
thod of gam. At the fame time, the money ac- 
quired by a lottery feldom turns to account ; for what 
comes without trouble goes commonly without 
thought. 
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S E C T, IV. 

MaKNBR op LEVriMC l^XES. ' 

To avoid the rapacity offarmers, a mild^vrrn- 
ment win, in mod cai^s, prefer manafiemeiit ; 
]. e. it will levy taxes by officers appointed Tor that 
purpofe. Montefquieu (^) has handled that poioc 
with his ufual fprightly elegance. 

Importation- au ties are commonly laid upon the 
importer before the cargo is landed^ leaving him to 
add the doty to the ptice of goods ; and facility of 
levying is the motive for preferring that method. 
Bot is u hot hard that the importer ihould be obliged 
to advance a |;reat fum in the name of daty, bekire 
drawing a (hjTilng by the fale of his. goods ? It 1$ not 
only hardy but grofsly unjaft; for if the goods 
periih without being, fold, the duty is lOft to the im- 
porter ; he has no claim againA the public far resti- 
tution. This has more the air of de(pptifm than of 
a free government. Would it not be more eijnhahle, 
that goods (hould be lodged in a public warekoafe, 
under cufiody of revenue officers, the importer pay- 
ing the duty as the goods are fold ? By the prefent 
method, the duty remaips with- the coUedor three 
years, in order to be repaid to the importer, if the 
goods be exported within thM time : but, by tie me- 
thod propofed, the duty would be paid to the treafary 
as the goods ^re fold, which migh^ be Withiii a, month 
fVom th« time of igiportatipn, perhaps a week j. and 
the treafury would profit, as well as the fair trader. 
There are public.warehoufes adjbiniwg to the caftom- 
houfe of Bourdeaux^ where the fugars of the Frcpch 
colonies are depofitcd, till <he importer fiAds a mir- 
ket ; and he pays the duty giadually, as fates are 
made. It rejoices roe, that the fame method is prac- 
tifed in this ifland, with refpeft to feme foreign ar- 
ticles neceffary in our trade with Africa : the duty is 
not di^at^ded till the goods .^e (hipped for that con- 

tioeac. 
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tinent. It is alfo put in pradlice with relpedt to 
foreign fait, and with refped ta ram imported from 
our lugar-colonies* 

Befide the equity of what is here propofed, which 
relieves the importer from advance of money, and 
from riik» many other advantages would be derived 
from it. In the firfl place, the merchant, having no 
occaiiou to referve any portion of his capital for 
anfwering the duty, would be enabled to commence 
trade with a fmatlftock, or to increafe his trade, if his 
flock be large : trade would flourifh, and the public 
revenue would increafe in proportion. Secondly, It 
would leflen fmuggling. Many a one who com- 
mences trade with upright intention, is tempted to 
fmgggle for want of ready money to pay the duty« 
Tbiridly, This manner of levying the duty would not 
only abridge the number of officers, but remove every 
pretext for claiming difcount on pretence of leakage, 
famples, and the drying or (hrinkins; of goods. In 
the prefent manner of levying, that difcount muft be 
lefc to the difcretion of the officer : a private under ' 
Handing is thus introduced between him and the mer-' 
chant, hurtful to the revenue, and deflruAive to 
morals. Fourthly, The merchant would be enabled 
to lower his prices, and be forced to lowdr them, by 
having many rivals ; which, at the fame time, would 
give accefs to augment >n>portation-duties, without 
rai£ng the price of foreign commodities above what 
it is at prefent. But the capital advantage of all 
would be, to render, in efFed, every port in Britain 
a free .port, enabling Englifli merchants, many of 
whom have great capitals, to outftrip foreigners in 
what is termed a comm;Brcb of speculation. 
This iiland is well iituated for fuch commerce 3 and 
svcre our ports free, the productions of all climates 
would be ilored up in them, ready for exportation, 
when a market offers ; an excellent plan for increafing 
our ihippinjg, and for producing bouriSlefs wealth. 
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SECT. V. , 

Rules to be observed in Taxing. 

THE different objefts of taxw, and the intrica- 
cy thereby occafioned, require general rules, 
not only for direding the legiflature in impofmg 
them, but for enabling others to judge what are be- 
neiicial, and what hurtful. 

The firft rule I (hall fuggeft is. That wherever 
there is an opportunAy of fmuggling, taxes ought to 
be moderate ; for-fmuggling can never effedually be 
redrainedi where the cheapnefs of imported goods is 
lA efftd an enfurance again ft the rifk ; in which 
view, Swift humorouily obferves, that two and two 
do not always make four. A duty of 15 per cent, 
upon printed linen imported into France, ejicourages 
fmuggling: a lower duty would produce a greater 
fum to the public, and be* more beneficial to the 
French manufadlurer. Bone-lace imported into France 
15 charged with a duty of 20 per cent, in order to 
favour that n!ianufa£lure at home : bat in vain ; for 
bone-lace is eaiily fmuggled, and the price is little 
higher than before. The high duty on " faccus 
liquoritiae'^ imported into Britain, being 7/. 2/. 6//. per 
hundred weight, was a great encouragement to 
fmuggling ; for which it is reduced to 30/. per hun- 
dred weight {a}. 

The fmuggling of tea, which extrafls great fums 
from Britain, is much encouraged by its high price 
at home. As far as I can judge, it would be profit- 
able, both to the public and to individuals, to lay 
aiide the importation-duty, and to fubftitute in its 
(lead a duty on the con(hmer. Freedom of impor- 
tation would enable the Eafl India company to fell (b 
cheap, as effedlually to banifh fmuggling ; and the 
low price of tea would enable the confuraer to pay a 
pretty fmart duty, without being much out of pocket. 
T he following mode is propofed merely as an example : 

it 
(«) 7® Geo. in. cap. 47. . 
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it is a hint that may lead to improvements*. Let 
every man who ufea tea be fubjeded to a moderate 
tax, proportioned to his mode of living. Abfolute 
precifion cannot be expected in proportioning the tax 
on families ; but groffr inequality may eafily be pre- 
vented. For inllance, let the mode of living be de- 
termined by the equipage that is kept. A coach or 
chaife with two horfes fhall fubjef); a family to a; 
yearly, tax of . jo/. heightening the tax in proportion 
to the number of 'horfes and' carriages ; two fervants . 
in livery, without a carriage, to a tax of 40/. ; every 
other family paying 20J. Every family where tea is 
ufed muft be- entered in the colledor's books, with., 
fts mode of Irving, uhder a heavy penalty ; which 
would regulate the coach-tax» as well as that on tea. . 
Such a tax, little expeniive in kvying, would un- 
doubtedly bt effediual : a matter of a family is im- 
prudent indeed, if" he puts it in the power of the 
vender, of a malicious neighbour, pr of a menial, 
fervant, to fubjed him to a heavy penalty* This tax 
at the fame time would be the leafl: difajgreeable of 
any th^t is kvied without difguife ; being in effedt a 
voluntary tax, as the mode of living is voluntary. 
Nor ■ would it be diifitult to temper the tax, fo as to > 
afibrd a greater fum to the public than it receives at 
prefent from the importation-d^ty, and yet to coil 
our people no more for tea than they pay at prefent>. 
taking into computation the high price of that 
commodity. 

High' duties on importation are immoral, as welt : 
as impolitic; and it would be unjuftifiable in the le- 
gifiature, firft to tempt, and then to punifli for yield-* 
ing to the temptation. 

Afecond rule is, That taxes expenfive in the levy- 
ing ought to be avoided ; being heavy on the people^ . 
without a proportional benefit to the revenue. Our 
land-tax is admirable : it affords a great fum, levied 
with very little expence. The duties on coaches, 
and on gold ai^d tilver plate, are fimilar ; and fo 
would be the tax on tea above prppofcd. The taxes 
that are the moft hurtful to trade and manufadlures, 
K 4 fuch 
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fuch as the doty oa foip, candle, leatiier, are ex- 
penfive in levying. 

A third rule is. To avoii arbitraiy taxes. They 
are di^uilful to alU not excepting thofe who are fa- 
vonrabTy treated; becaufe felf partiality feldom per- 
mits a man to think that juilice is done him in foch 
matters. A tax laid on perfons in prop^ftion to their 
trade, or their opulence, muft be arbiO'ary,. even 
where ftri6l juHice is intended; becaufe it depends on 
the vague opinion or conje£lare of the colledor : 
every man thinks him felf injured ; and the fum levied 
does not balance the difcontent it occaiions. The 
tax laid on the French farmer <in proportion to his 
fubftanee, is an intolerable jgrievance, and a &^ 
engine of opprelTion : iftlie farmer exerts any affivity 
in meliorating his Und« he is fiire to fa|e doubly taxed. 
Hamburgh attbrds the. only inllance.of a.tax on trade 
and riches, that is willingly paid, and that coofe- 
^uently is levied without opprenfoyi. Every merchant 
puts privately into the public ch^ft the fum that in 
his own opinion he ought to contribute: a fio^lar 
example pf integrity in a gi;eat trading town } for 
there is no fufpicion of wrong in that tacit contribu- 
tion. ' 3ut this flate is not y^t corrupted by luxury. 

Becaufe many vices that poiibn. a. nation arifefrom 
inequality of riches^ I pi-opofc it as^-fourthrule, jU> 
'remedy that inequality as much as poffible, by re- 
lieving the poor, and burdening the rich. Proprie- 
tors of overgrown eflates can bear without incon- 
venience vtry heavy taxes ; and thofe cfpcci^Uy who 
convert much land from profit to jj^eaf^re, oiifght not 
to be fpared. Would it nqt contribute greatly to the 
public good, that a tax of 50/. ftioulcl be laid on every 
noufe that has 50 windows ; 1 50/. on houfes <ff 100 
windows 5 and 400/. on houfes of «oo windows ? By 
tbe fame principle, every deer-parJc of 200 aa«s 
ought to pay 50/. ; of .500 acres 200/. ; and of looo 
acres 6oo7. Fifty acres of pleafure ground to pay 30/. ; 
100 fuch acres 80/. ; 1 50 acres xpoL ; and ioo acres 
300/. Such a tax would have another good eSk£i: it 
would prob^ly move high minded pien to ;leave oat 
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more groniud for maintena&ce of the poor, than thqr 
aie commonly incliaeil to do. 

A fifth ruk of capiul iiiif>ontance, as it regards the 
inteittft of the date in geaeialy is, That every tax 
wliidi fiends to impoverUh the nation ought to be re- 
jeAcd with indignation. Such taxes contradict the 
veiy natnce of government^ which is to protect, not 
to opprefs* And fuppofing the intereft of the govern* 
iog f ower to be only re;garded, a date is not mea- 
fttfed by the extent of its territory, but by what the 
Ail^ds are able to pay annually without end. A 
Idvere^n, however regardlefs of his duty as father of 
his people, will r<^ard that rule for his own {ake : a 
nation imp^verifhed by oppreflive taxes will reduce 
the foverei^n at lad to the tame poverty 1 for he can- 
not levy what they cannot pay. 

Whether taxes impofed on common neceflaries, 
which fall heav^ upon the labouring poor, be of the 
kind now menuoned» deferves the moft ferious con- 
fid^fttien. Where they tend to promote induftry, 
they are highly falntary: where they deprive us of 
foreign markets, by railing the price of labour, and 
of manufactures, they are highly noxious. In ibme 
cafes, indttltry may be promoted by taxes, without 
raififlg the price of labour and of manufactures. 
TolK)ifki in Siberia is a populous town, the price of 
.vivres is^extfemely low, and the people, on -thi^t ac* 
count are extremely idie« . While they are maimers of 
A farthiogt they work none : when they.f%re pitched 
with hui^^er« they gain in a dzy what maintains them 
aiWteek : they never thiok of to-morrow^ nor of pro? 
^vidiDg i^ainft want. A tax there upon . nece£aries 
4vo«ld probably excite fome degree of iaduftry.. ^ch 
a tax> I'enevwd from time to time, and augmented 

fMualiy, would promote indoilry more and more, 
«a to fqueece out of (hat lazy people three, four, 
or e«t)i;fiye days labour weekly, without raifing their 
wiigcs, iQr Ike price of their work* But beware. of a 

Eiierjil |-uk. . The eSe£k would be very differeat in 
i^aifl, where moderate labour, without much rela.x- 
«ti9n» is teqiiifite for living comfortaJbly ; in evtiy 
K 5 . &vh 
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fach Oift, a permanent tax opon neceiTarks will not 
fail in time to raife the price of labour. It is true, 
that in a fingle year of fcarcity there is commonly 
more laboor, and even better living, than in plentiful 
years. But fuppofe fcarcity to continue a number of 
years focceffively, or fuppofe a permanent tax oa ne^ 
ceffariesy wages diuft rife tilt the labourer finds com^ 
fortable living : if the employer obftinately ftands 
oat, the labourer will in defpair abandon work 
altogether, and commence beggar ; or will ^tire to 
a country lefs burdened with taxes. Hence a falutary 
dcArine, That where expence of living equals^ or 
nearly equals, what is gained by bodily labour, mo* 
derate taxes renewed from time to time after con* 
fiderable intervals, will promote indufiry, without 
raifing the price of laboar ; but that permanent taxes 
will unavoidably raife the price of labour^ and: of 
manofa^ures. In Holland, the high price of pro* 
viiions and of labour, occaiioned by permanent taxes, 
have excluded from the foreign markets every one of 
their Inanufadlures that can be fupplied by other 
nations. Heavy taxes have put an end to their 
once flourifhing manufa£lures of wool, of filk, of 
gold and filver, and many others. The prices of 
labour and of manufadnres have in England been 
immoderately raifed by the fame means. 

To prevent a total downfall of our manufadure^y 
'fcveral political writers have given their opinion, that 
-the labouring poor ought to be diiburdeaed of aU 
taxes.' Th^, royal tithe ptopofed for France, inftead 
•of ail other taxes, publilhed in thfc name of Matefchal 
Vaubai), or fuch a tax laid updn lai^d in England, 
might originally have produced wonderis. But the ex- 
pedient would now come too late, at leaft in England : 
fuch" profligacy have the poor-rates produced among 
the lower ranks,' that to reKcve them from taxes, 
would probably make them work lefs, but affnredly 
•would not make them work cheaper; It is vainth^re- 
fore to think of a remedy againfl idleness and high 
wages, ' whil^' the poor-rates fi^bfiit 'in their preient 
form. Davenant pronounces, that the Bnglilh pOOr- 
' rates will in time be the banc of their manufa^ures. 

He 
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He compotes, that the perfoos receiving alms in 
England amount to one million and two hundred 
thoafand, the half of whom at leaft would have 
continued to work, had they not reKed* on parifh«^ 
charity. But of this more at large in a feparate 
0:etch. 

Were the poor-rates aboliflied, a geifieral tCt of na- - 
. tnralization would not only augment the ftrength of 
Britain, by adding to the number of its people, . 
but would compel the natives to work cheaper, and > 
confeqnently to be more indtiflrions. 

If thefe expedients be not reliihed, the only one 
that remains for preferving' our manefadlures is, to 
encourage their exportation by a bounty, fnch as may 
enable us to- cope with our rivals in foreign markets.^ 
But where is the fund for a bounty fo extenfive ? It - 
may be raifed out of land, like the Athenian tax . 
above-mentioned, burdening great proprietors in a 
giepmetrical proportion, and freeing thofe who have 
not above 100/. of land-rent. That tax would raife 
a great fum to the public, without any real lofs to 
thofe who are burdened ; for comparative riches 
would remain the fame as formerly. Nay, fuch a tax . 
would in time prove highly beneficial to land proprie* 
tors^; for by promoting' induflry and commerce, it 
would raife the rent of land much above the contri- 
bution. Can money be laid out (6 advantageouQy at 
common interefl? And ^o reconcile land-holders 
to the iskf may it not be thought fufficient^ that,. . 
without ia bounty, our f<N-eign commerce mnilvamfh» 
and land be redoccfd to it» original low value? Can , 
any mdn hefitate about paying' a (hilling, when it en- 
fures hint againfl lofing a pound ? 

! fhall ckfi^ with a rule of deeper concern than all ; 
that have been mentioned^ which is,^ To avoid taxe& 
that require the oath of party. They are, " contra • 
** « bonos • mores,'* as being a temptation . to perjury. 
Fe>y theit are fa wicked, as to burt others by per- 
Jary: at th^ faiife time, there are not many of the ^ 
lower ranks fo upright, as to fcruple much at per- ■. 
iary> when'it prevents hujct tO'themfelvci.* Confider - 
' - the . 
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the dutf Oft €ao4te. Thoic only who hrew Jfor falc, 
ptjr the duty on inalt-liqoor ; and i^ »vwi the bi^ew- 
er's pathi the quantity U afceitaiMsd by offioeiis who 
fltlcnd the pfoceis. Bat (he doty 4m candle U op- 
prtffive» npt.ooly as compFeheadiag poor people who 
make no candle for fale, but as mbje^ng them to 
give oath pa the quantity they make for their own 
uie. Figure a poor wi4ow> bucdcaed with five or iix 
children : (he is not permitted to jnake ready a litde 
food for her infiM^ts* by the l^ht of a ^ag dipped in 
greafe, without payl&g what, ihe has not to pay, or 
being guiUy of j^rjury . However ^ipright odginsdiy, 
poverty ^d aiftiiety about her iafaoits will tempt iter 
to conceal ihe truth, and to defiy Hipon oath :■ ' n .. M. .a 
fad lefibn 40 her poiMr ch^dren : ought ^bey to ^ 
puniflied for copyiog aft^r their ^ot^» wbom they 
love und revere ? wha^ei'j^r 4ie dofBs appears right in 
their eyes. The manner of levying the ialt-ta^ in 
France is indeed arbitrary ; but it is not pipdu^ve 
of immorality : an oath is avoided a^ txay m9Mfi^Joi 
a family pays for the quantity he is pref^m^ed to^uui- 
iume. French wine is often imported intq Biitain as 
Spanifti, which pays lefs 4«ty* To checkghat fraud* 
the importer'e oath is reqeired ; ,^ if. perjury -be 
ftifpe^d* a jiiry is fet uj^ hi^i i;» .exche^er^ This 
is horrid : the importier is tempted by a jiiighduty on 
French wine <o comn^t peiJAiry ; for which he is {>co- 
fecuted in a foyereign co^rt, open tio ^l.^ej^^rjld: 
}ke turns desperate, Si^i {ofes ^11 kf^ ,of honoiir. 
Th^ oaidemi-hQtt/e ^^aiths t^y^ be^i^e ^a ^sj^crjb, 
as r.wting »® ^qgvdi aad jWJMpiiw -cfeqpieg ^on, 
will become un;iverral. $e«if |^ds imppvi^ My 
a duty *^ ad valore^ii" and ito afceHi»i& thf Z^uOne 
Hhe importier'^ ohK is reqi^ired, Jn ChiBA, che 
Ikooks of the pierchant are fruited* wiibppt ^n oath. 
Why not imitate fo kudabie j» pr^ice? If cnir 
people 1 be more corr^pled, perjitry ^tf^y be avoid- 
ed, by ordaining the merchant 4,0 delivifr 4kia good^ 
to any who will demand them* at :the r$m lUted in 
Ills fc^oks ; with the addition ^ lea per ^ei^t. ;as a 
Mkient pro&c to bmkif. 0»th» heve Im^^rpM^r 
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mBhiflicd in Brk^a ^p^e the fevolation« without h- 
fefve, A»d icootf^-jr to foaod policy. New o«tb& 
h^va b<e«.coiitrivjBd l^gwH thofe who ore diiaffeaod 
tQ thegoyernm^c; agfiiiift £^oos titles ia^eU^iBg 
parUwnent^aiinsJbe/si againft defrattding the f^e« 
nue, .&C. te« They have been fo hackaeyed, and 
iiffve. become /o famiUar» asc o beheld a matter ofibrm 
merely. Berjury has dwindledioto a venial 'traDfgref- 
&sm^ and U fcarce held an inpntation on any man's 
charadej*. Lamentable itideediuMs been the condud of 
om l^iflatufe.: ifludead of kws lor reformiag or im- 
proving morafe^ the imfpradeat m«iUiplicatloii of oashs 
lias not onlyifpread corruption dii«mgh tY€ry rank* 
bttt» by annihilating the authority o? ah oath over 
confcience* has rendered iteiiti«ely«felefs. 

S E C T. VI. 

£XAMIHATI-01« 0» Bai'TfSfl Tax«9. 

THERE is no political ^ubjeft of greater im- 
portance to Britain, than the prefent : a whole 
life might be profitably beftowed on it, and a large 
volume. My part is only to fuggefl hints ; which will 
occur in confideriog taxes with regard to their effefts. 
And in that view, they may be commodioufly diftin- 
jcui/hed into five kinds. Firft, taxes tliat encrt^fe 
^e public revenue, without producing any other ef- 
feCi, good or bad. Second, Taxes that encreafe the 
public revenue; and are alfo beneficial to mariU^- 
tures aod commerce. Third, Tdxes that encreafe the 
public revenue; but are hurtful to manufa&ares and 
commerce. Fourth, Taxes that are hurtful to manu- 
faj£lures and commerce, without encreafing the pub- 
lic revenue. Fifth, Taxes that are hurtful to manu- 
fa^ures and commerce; and alfo lefTen the public 
revenue. I proceed to inftancespf each kjaid. . 

The land tax is an ill^ftriorus inilaace of the firft 
kind : it produces a revenue to the public, levied 
with very lit lie expence : and it harts no inortal 5 

for 
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fyr a landholder who pays for having hisofelf and his 
eiUce prote^ed, cannot be faid to be hort. The dnty 
oa coached is of the fame kind. Both taxes at the fame 
time are agreeaMe to found principles. Men ought 
to contribnte to the public revenue, according to the 
bMiefit that protedlion alTordsthem : a rich man re- 
quires prot^ion for his pofleflions, SiS well a^ for 
his perion, and therefore ouj^ht to contribute largely : 
a poor man requires prote^ion for hisperfon only^ 
and therefore ought to contribute very little. 

A tax on foreign luxuries is an inftance of the Se- 
cond kind. It encreafes the public revenue ; and it 
greatly benefits individuals ; not only by reftraining 
the confnmption of foreign luxuries, but by encou- 
raging our own manufa^lures of that kind. Britain 
enjoys a monopoly of coal exported to Holland ; and 
the duty on exportation. is agreeable to found policy, 
being paid by the Dutch. This dhty is an inftance 
of the fecond kind : it raifes a confiderable revenue 
to the public; and it enables- ui) to cope with tfit 
Dutch in every manufadure that employs coal, foch 
as dying, diftiiliag> works of glafs and of iron. And 
thefe manufactures in Britain, by. the dearnefs of la- 
bour, arc entitled to fome aid. A tax on horfes, to 
prevent, their increafe, would be a tax of the fame 
Kind. The incredible number of horfes ufed in 
coaches and other wheel-carriages, has. raifed the 
price, of labour,' by doubling the price ojf oat-meal, 
the food of the labouring poor ip many parts of Bri* 
tain. The price of wheat is alfo raifed by the fame 
means ; becaufe the vaft quantity of land employed 
ip producing oats, leaves fo much the lefs for wheat. 
I would not exempt tveti plough-horfes from the tax ; 
becaufe in ^very view it is more advantageous to ufe 
oxen*. So little. regard is paid to thefe coniiderati.- 
i.. . - ' . • ons, , 

* They, irfi preferable for hufbiindry id' feveral rcfpea?, 
Tl^e^ ;ire. cheaper thaii horfes; their food, their barnefs, their 
(hoes, the attendance on them,, much lef« expeofiye ; .and 
their dung much ,J{etter for land. , Horfes arc more, fubjeft jo 
difcafej, and when difeafed or old are totallf ufcJefs; upon 
vihich account) a dock of horfes for a farm, mudbe renewed 
at leaft every tea yesre j whereas a ftock of oxca may be kept. 

eatlre- 
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ons, that a coach, whether drawn by iWb horfes or 
by £x, pays the famed ttty. 

As to the third kind, I ani grieved toobferve, that 
we have many taxes more hurtful to individuals than 
advantageous to the public revenue. Multiplied taxes 
on the necefiaries of life, candle, foap, leather, ale^ 
fait, &c. raife the price of labour, confequently of , 
manufa^ures. If they (hall have the efFed to deprive 
us .of foreign markets, which we have reafon to 
dread, depopulation and poverty muft enfue. . The 
falt-tax in particular is more out of rule than any of 
the others mentioned: with- refpedl to thefe, the rich 
bear the greateft .burden, being the greateft con- 
famers ; but the (hare they pay of the falt-tax is very 
little, becanfethey never touch fait provifions. The 
falt-tax is ftill more abfurd in another refpeA, fait be- 
ing a choice of manure for land. One would be 
amazed to hear of a law prohibiting the ufe of lime 
as a manure : he would be ilill more amazed to hear 
of the prohibition being extended to fait, which is a 
manure much fuperior : and yet a heavy tax on fait, 
which renders it too dear for being nfed as a manure^ 
furpriie9 no man. But the mental eye, when left 
without culture, refembles that of the body : it fel* 
dom perceives but what is dire^ly before it: infe-v' 
rences and confequences go far out of fight* Many 
thoikfand quarters of good wheat have been annually 

with-held 

entiM for tvtir withovt toy new expeoce, .t8 they will always 
dr*w t.fQll price .vhea fmted for food. Nor is t horfe roor^ 
docile than an ox : a conf le of oxen in a plough require not a 
driver more than a couple of horfes. The Dutch at the Cape 
of Good Hope plough with oxen ; and exercife them early to 
ft quick pace, (o as to equal horfes both in the plough and in 
the waggon. The people of Malabar ufe no other animal for 
the plough nor for burdens. About Pondichery no beads of 
burden are to be feen but oxen. The vaft increafe of horfes 
of lateyear« forluxtiry as well as for draught, makes a great 
conHiftiption of oats. If in huibandry oxen only were ufed, 
which require no oats, many tboufand acres would be. faved 
for wheat and barley. But the advantages of oxen would not 
be confined to the farmer. Beef would become much cheaper 
to the manufafturer, by the Vaft addition of fat oxen fent to 
market; and the price of leather and tallow would fall*, & 
aatioaal beat fit, as every oac ufc9 (boci aad caadlcs. 
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with laid fson Rrstain bf tke £Ut>tax. Wto tlie 
trcafury has gained will not amouat to the fiftieth 
p§it of •that ma. The abiardtty of with-holdiQ^ fjroin 
OS A Bunore (6 frofitabk has at laft been diico«ered a 
aiMi reaediod in pait;. by pemutting Eaglifli foul ialt 
to be aled ibr maoorej on paying roar pence of^ duty 
per bofliel {i). Why was not Scotland permittied co 
taile of that boanty ? Oor candidates* u would ap- 
pear, are more folicUous of a feat inparliaineBt, thaa 
of ferving their coi»atry wheft they hav« osbtaiacd 
that honour. 

The window-tax is mof^ detrimental to the com* 
moa iatei^ft than advantageous tp the public reae- 
niie. la the firft place, it praiii«»fies large fanii^ in or- 
der to ra«e hottfes and windows ; whereas fmaU faima 
tend to multiply a hardy and frugal laoe* olblul §9t 
every porpofe. In the next p^ace, it ia a difcoura^ 
menc » ottnufa&area, by taxing the honfes in which 
they are carried on. ManuAAurers, in ord/er to re* 
Ifec^ie themfelves as much as paAbk from ihe xtiX^ 
make the whole fide of their hooie a fin^k window.; 
and there are inftances wherein thi^eefiories <heM aire 
but three wiadowa. The tax, nt the iame time, is 
impdGbd with «0 degree of equaii^ : a houfe in a 
paul try village that tSfords not fiine ponads of .yead|r 
rent, may have a greater number of windows <thaa one 
in Loodoo rented at fifty. In this xe%teft.iii ruaa 
counter to found policy* by eafing the rich, and bur- 
dening the poor. The fame objection lies againU the . 
piatentax. it is not ii^dttd hurtful to maftufaaiiea 
and commerce : but it is hurtful to the««mflioa in* 
tereit; becaufe plate converted into money may be 
the means of faviog the nation at a crlfis, ahd there- 
fore ought to be encouraged, io<ftead of being loaded 
with a tax. On pidures imported iato Bratata, a 
duty is laid in proportion to the fize. Was there tio 
intelligent perfon at hand, to inform our lej^'Ilature, 
that the only means to roufi? a genius fbr.pauHing, is 
fo give our youth ready accefs to. good piduie^ > Titt 
thefe be multiplied in Rritain, ^e never feall have 
the reputation of producing a good painten So far 
indeed it is lucky, that the inoft valuable piduftt ace 

(i) »• Geo. III. csp. aj. 
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not loaded with a greater doty than the moK execra- 
ble. Fifliy both ialc and frefli, brought to Paris, 
pay a doty of 48 ^er cent, by an arbitrary eftimation 
of the Value. This tax 15 an irreparable injory to 
France, by difcooragisg the multiplication of feamen* 
It is beneficial indeed in one view, as it tends to check 
the growing popolation of that great city. 

Without waiting to rommage the Britiih taxes for 
examples of the fourth kind, I Hiall prefent my reader 
with a foreign inflance. In the Auflrian Netherlands, 
there are inexhaoftible mines of coal, the exporta* 
tion of which would make a considerable article of 
commerce, were it not abfolotely barred by an exor- 
bitant duty. This abfurd doty is a great injory to 
proprietors of coal, without yielding a farthing to 
the government* The Dutch many 3^ars ago of<* 
iere4 toi;onfine tfaemfelves to^at country for coal, on 
conidition of beix^g relieved from the duty; whkh 
would have brought down the price below that of 
Biitiih coal. U it not wonderful, that the propofal 
was reje£ied ? But miniHers feldom regard what is 
beneficial to the nation, unlel^ it produce an imme- 
diate benefit to their ibvereigo or to themfelves. The 
coal-mines in the Aoftrian Netherlands being :thos 
ibut i^p, and the art of working them loft, the Britiih 
enjoy -the monopoly of exporting coal to Holland. 

The doty on coal water-borne is an inflance -of the 
fifth kind. A great obftrui^on ?t is to many ofefol 
manofa&ores that require coal ; and indeed to manu- 
fadtures in- general, by increafing the expence of 
coal, an eiTenti^l article in a cold country. Nay, one 
would imagine, that it has been intended to check po- 
pultttioft ; as poor wretches, benumbed with cold, feel 
little of the carnal appetite. It^'as not even the me- 
rit of adding much to the public revenue; for, lay- 
ing afide London, it produces but a mere trifle. But 
the peculiarity of this tax, which intitles it to aeon - 
4picuou& place in the fifth clafs, is, that it is not lefs 
detrimental to the public revenue than to individoah. 
Ko iedeotary art nor occupation can fucceed in a cold 
climate without plenty of fewel. One may at the firft 
glance diftinguiih the coal-countries from the relb of 
f^ngland, by the induftry of the inhabitants, and by 
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plenty of manofaAoriDg towns and villager. Where 
there is fcarcicy of fbwel, fome* hours are Toil every 
morning; becaafe people catinot work till the place 
be faflictently warmed, whieh-is ef^ectally the cafe in 
manufactures that requires foft and delicate fing;er. 
Now, in many parts of Britain which might be pro- 
vided with coal by water, the labouring poor are de^ 
privedof that oomfort by the tax. Had cheap firing 
encouraged thefe people to profecute arts and manu* 
fa6ture» ; i^ is more than probable, that at this day 
they would be contributing to the public revenue by 
other duties, much greater fums than are drawn from 
them by the duty on coal. At the fame time, if coaF 
muft pay a duty, why not at the pit, where it is the 
cheapeft ? Is it nAt an egregious blunder, to lay a great 
duty on thofe who pay a high-price for coal, and no 
Auty on thofe who have it cheap ? If there muft be 9 
coal duty, let water-borne coal at any rate beexempt« 
ed ; not only becaufe ever^ without duty it comes dear 
to the confumer, but- alfi for the encouragement of 
feamen. For the honour of Britain this duty ought to 
be expunged from our ftatute book, never again to 
fliow its face. Great reafon indeed there is for continu- 
ing the duty on coal confumed in London ; becaufe 
9yery artifice (hould be put in practice, to prevent the 
increafe of a head, that is already too large fbjr the 
body, or for any body. Towns are unhealthy in pro- 
portion to their fize ; and a great town like London tS' 
a greater enemy to population than war or famine* 

SB e T. VII. 
Regulations fbr advancing Industry: and,. 

COMMJZHCE. 

OF all fciences, that of politics is the mod intri^ 
cate ; and its progrcfs toward maturity is flow 
in proportion. In the prefent fedion, taxes On ex- 
portation of native commodities take the lead ; and 
nothing can fet in a (Ironger light the grofs ignorance 
of former ages, than a maxim univerfally adopted. 
That to tax exportation, or to prohibit it siltogether, is 
lie beft means fbr having plenty at home. In Scot* 

land 
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land we were not fatisfied with prohibiting the expor- 
tation of corn, of fifh, and of horfes : the prohibi- 
tion was extended to manufadures; linen cloth, for ex- 
ample, candle, butter, cheefe, barked hides, (hoes *(a). 
Duties on exportation are in great favour from a 
notion that they are paid by foreigners. This holds 
fometimes, as in the above-mentioned cafe of coal 
exported to Holland : but it fails in every cafe where 
the foreign market can \^ fupplied by others ;. for 
whatever be the duty, the merchant muH regulate his 
price by the market. And even fuppoiing the market- 
price atprefenc to be fufficient for the duty, with a 
reafonable profit to the exporter, tho(e who pay no 
duty will ftrain every nerve of rivalftiip, till they cut 
us out by low prices. The duty on French wine ex- 
ported from France, is equal to a bounty to the wines 
of neighbouring countries. At the fame time, the du- 
ty is uuikilfully impofed, being the fame upon all 
wines exported, without regard to flavour or Hrength : 
which bars the commerce of fmall wines, though much 
more plentiful. A moderate duty on exportation, fuch 
as fmall wines can bear, would add a greater fum to 
the revenue, and al^ be more beneficial to commerce*. 
To improve the commerce of wine in France, the ex- 
portation ought to be free, or, at moft, charged with 
a moderate duty ad valorem. In Spain an exceffive 
duty is laid upon the plant barrilie when exported ; 
from a perfuafion that it will not grow in any other 
country. It is not confi(lered, that this tax, by lef- 
feoing the demand, is a difcouragement to its culture^ 
A moderate duty would raiie more money to the pub- 
lic, would, employ more hands, and would make that 
plant a permanent article of commerce. Theexcef- 
five doty has fet invention at work, for fome material 
in place of that plant. If fuch a material ihall be dif- 

coveredy 

* Oil was the only commodity that by the Uws of Soloa 
was permitted to be exported from Attict. The figs of that 
country, which are delicious, came to be prodoced in fuch 
plenty, that there was no fafficlent confumption for them ae 
h«me ; and yet the law prohibiting exportation was not ab- 
rogated. Sycophant denotes t perfon who informs againft 
the exporter of figs ; but the prohibiiioo appearing abfurd^ 
fycophant became a term of reproach. 

(a) Aa 59. pari. 1753. 
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corered, the flbanilh miniftiy will be convinced of 
a Mutny oMuam, That it is not always fife, to inter- 
rape by bigli dutits the free coiirfe of commence. For^^ 
mtrly i« Britain the exportation of manDfadured 
oDpper was prohibited. That blunder in commercial 
politics was coiffcAed by a ftat«te in., the reign of 
King William, permitting fach copper to be exported 
oa pnyiog a doty of foar Siillings^the hundred weight. 
The exportation ooght to h^ve been declared free ; 
which was done by a ftatate of Qaeen Anne, But 
as people are apt to overdo in the rage of im- 
provement, this iratate permits even un wrought cop*. 
per, a raw material, to be exported. This probably 
was to favour copper-mines ; but did it not alfo fa- 
vour foreign copp«r manafii£Uires f Goods and mer- 
chandize of the produft or manofadure of Great Bri^ 
tain may be exported duty fret {6). Alum, lead, and 
fome other oommodities ^ecified in the ilatote, sreex- 
cepted ; and a doty formerly paid on exportation is 
continued, for encouraging fuch of our own mano- 
fai^rea as employ any 'Of the articles ipecified. In 
Ireland to this dav, goods exported are loaded with a , 
a.highdvty, withotu eveti diftinguiihing made work 
from raw materials ; corn, for example, iifh, hops, 
batter, horned cattle, wsought iron, leather, and trt* 
ry thing made of it, &c. &c. And that nothing may > 
efcape, alt goods exported, th«| are oot contained in 
the book of utes, pay <; per cent., ad valorem. . 

When ^ully catered on the adminiilration of the 
French inances, the corn in France was at an exorbi- 
tant price, occailoned by negle&of hufbandry dunog 
the civil war. That iagacious minifter di(covered the 
fecrec of re-e(Ubliihing agricuitere, and of reducing 
the puioe of «om, which it, to allow a free exporta- 
tion. ^0 rapid'was the fuocefs of thati>o]d but po« 
litic meaAire, that in a few years France bjccame the 
granary of £unipe ; and what at preibat may appear 
wonderful* we find in the Engliih records, anno 1621, 
bitter complaints of the French undcrfelling them in 
their own markets. Colbert, who, fortunately for as, 
had imbibtd the common error, renewed the ancient 

prohibttioa 
(*) GcorgiD r. cap. I4. »a. 8. 
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prohibition, of exporting corn^ EopiDg ta Iiave ii 
cheap ftl home for his mAaiifa£lttrers. fiat hrwai'ia 
a j^rofa miftake ; for that ^obibmon hat been the 
chief caufe of loany faaxines in France iineeth&t time* 
The corn-trade in. France lay lon^ under greardif* 
cooragements ; and the French numftrfr ocmtinoed 
long, blind to the intereft of their countrf* Aclaik 
edids were iiTaed^ anthoriftug the conuacvce of cofli 
to be abfoluteiy free, whether fold within the ki»g« 
4oin or exported. The generality however cuntlnoed 
blind. In the year 1768^ the badnefs of the harveil 
having occa^oaed a famine, the dtftreiies of the peo- 
ple were esDceffive, and their complaints univerfaL 
* Overlooking altogether the bad harveil, they, fk>o> 
amazing partiality, attributed their mi ftry to the nen^ 
law. Ic was in vain inculcated, that freedom in th« 
co£n»trade enxsottsages agtictiltnre : the popular opt* 
nioa was adopted even by moft of the parlta- 
ineats ; ia difficult it is to eradicate ellablifhed preju«* 
dices. In Turkey, afaool thirty years ago, a grand 
vizir permitted com to be. exported more freely thaa 
had been done formerly, a buihel of wheat being fold 
at that time under feventeea pence. Zvery nation 
flocked to Turkey for cona ; and in partscnkr na 
fewer than three hundred French vefieh, from twenty 
ta two handred ton^, entered Smyrna bay in one day. 
The Jahiflhries and populace took the alarms feariiig 
that all the com would be expoc>ted, and^ that a fa* 
mine would eafoe. In Conftantinople they gi^w mtt* 
tinoua, and could not be appealed till the vizir was 
Arangledi, and his body thrown out toe them^ Hh 
fuccelTor, whoreiolved not to fplk oa the< fame rotsk^ 
pnokibited exportation abfolately. In diatoottatry, 
rtm is patd.in peoportion to the prodad ; and the 
farmers, who faw no demand, neglected tillage. In 
lefs than three years the buihel of wheat role to fix 
(hilidngs, and the dilheifes of the pee^ple became in- 
tolerable. To this day, the fate of the good vizir is 
lamented. 

We have improved upon Solly's difcovery, by a 
boenty on corn exported, which has anfwered our 
mod fangiyne expectations. A great incrcafe of gold 
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and filver ibbfeqaent to the faid boanty> which has 
raiied the price of many other commodities, muft 
have alfo raifed that of corn, had not ftill a greater 
increafe of corn, occaiioned by the bounty, redadbd 
its price even below what it was formerly, and by that 
means oar manofaftures have profited by the bounty 
nolefs than onr huibandry. The bounty is ftili more 
important in another refpefi : agriculture in France 
lies under many difcouragements ; the greateft of 
which is, that our wheat can be afforded as cheap in 
their markets as their own : and by prohibiting ex- 
portation, it is in our power, during a war, to da(h 
all the French, fchemes for conqueft, by depriving 
them of bread*. This. bounty therefore is our palla- 
dium, which we ought religiouily to guard, if we 
would avoid being a province of France. Some Case 
politicians have l&gun of late to mutter againft the 
bounty, as feeding our rival manufafburers cheaper 
than our own ; which is a miftake, for the expence of 
exportation commonly equals the bounty. But fup- 
pofing it tnie, will the evil be remedied by withdraw- 
ing tne bounty ? On the contrary, it will difcourage 
mannfii^ures, by raifing the price of wheat at home* . 
It will befide encourage French huibandry, fo as in all 
probability to reduce the price of their wheat below 
what weaferdit to them. In France, labour is cheaper 
than in England, the people are more frugal, they pof- 
feh a better foil and climate : what have we to ba« 
lance thefe fignal advantages but our bounty ? And were 
that bounty withdrawn, I ihould not be furprifed to 
&e French com poured in upon us, at a lower price 
than it can be furniihed at home ; the very game that 
was played againft us, during Sully's adminiftration. 
The exportation of Britiih manufadures to our 
American colonies ought to meet with fuch encou- 
ragement as to prevent them from rivalling us. It 
would be a grofs blunder to encourage their ma* 

nufadiures, 

* Between the yetrs 17 ig and 175$ there wss of wheat ex- 
ported fronn England into Prance twenty one millions of fcp- 
tiers, eftimated at two hundred millions of livres. The bpiin« 
ty for exporting corn has fometimes amounted to 150,000!. 
^r a fingle year. But this fum is not all loft to the public ; 
fisr frequently our corn is exchanged with good*- that loay a 
high duty on importation. igt^edbyXnOogie 
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nafa^ures, by impofing adaty onwbatwe export to. 
them.. We ought rather to give a bounty on e^porta* 
tion ; which, by underfelling them in their own mar- 
kets, would quafh every attempt to rivalfhip. , 

As the duty on foreign linen imported i^to Britain 
is drawn l)ack when exported to America, our. legif- 
lature gave a bounty on our coarfe linen exported to 
that country, which enables us to cope with the Ger- 
mans in the ^American . markets. The flraining or 
printing of linen cloth, has of late become, a canii-. 
derable article in the manufactures of Britain; and. 
there is no fort of linen more proper for that maqu- 
fafture than our own. The du^y of foreign linen is 
drawn, back when exported to America, whether plain 
or llamped : and as we lofe the. bounty on our coarfe ^ 
linen when fiamped, none ,but foreign linen is em- 
ployed in the fta^nping manufadlure. Thi^ is an, over- 
iignt fucb as our legiAature is guilty of ibmetimes. 

Jt isnot always true policy, to difcourage the expor- 
tation of our own rude materials : liberty of exporta* 
tion gives encouragement, ^produce them in greater 
plenty at home; which confequently lowers the price 
to our maqufadlurers. Upon that principle,, the ex- . 
porting corn is permitted, and in Qntain even encou- ; 
raged with abounty. But where exportation of a rude 
material will not encreafe its quantity, the^ prohibiti- 
on is goo4 policy. For exarnple, the exporting of rags 
for paper may be prohibited; becaufe liberty of ex- 
porting will not occafion one yard more of linen cloth 
to be confuined. 

Lyons is the city of Europe where the greateft quan- 
tity of iilk fluffs is made : it is at the futile time the 
greatefl ftaple of raw filk ; the filk of Ita^y, of Spajn, 
of the Levant, and of the fouth of Trance, , being 
there colle£le4. The exportationj of raw fiHc is prohi* . 
bited in France, with a ^iew to lefien^its price at home, ; 
and to 6b(lru6tthe filk<manufa£lure aoiong foreigners. 
The firfl is a grofs error; the prohibition of exportar 
tion producing fcarcity, not plenty : and with refpeCb 
to the other view, it feems to have been overlooked, 
that the commerce of the (ilks of Italy, of Spain, and 
of the Levant, is not confined to France, but is open 
to all trading nations. This prohibition is indeed fo 
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uijndicMiaf that withont aaf benefit to Prance; it hi$ 
dose iffeparaUe mifchief to the citjr of Lyons : n^iHe 
the coomerce of tatw filk, both biijing and ibliing, 
waa monopolised by the merchants of Siat city, they 
hnd it in their power to regulate the price; but to 
Gompel ibrei|:ner9 to go to tro fbontain-faead^ not only 
imUes the pnee bj concorreoce of purchafers, bot de« 

eriret Lyons of a iocrative monopoly. 'The fame 
lander is repeated wi^^ re(pe€t to ravr fiUc fpon and 
dyed» In Lyons^ filk is prepared for the loom with 
more art than any where elfb ; and to fecure the filk- 
mannfadlttrCi the exportation of ipun filk is prohibit* 
ed ; which mnfk roufe foreigners to beftow their at- 
moft attention npon improving the fpinning and dref- 
^g of .filk : and who knows whether reiterated trials 
by peribns of genius, may not, in England for exam- 
ple, bring the(e branches of the manafafbire to greater 
perfe£Uon, than they are even in Lyons f 

Whether we have not committ^ a blonder of the 
fame land in prohibiting exportation of bur wool, is a 
vtty ferioiis oaefiiofl^ which I proceed to exam^ A 
fpifit for huioandry,- and ftr every fort of improtrc- 
meat, is in France turning more and more general. In 
feveral provinces there arefocieties,wiio have Command 
of public money for promoting agriculture 3 and abont 
no other article are thefefodeties mofefolicitoas, than 
about imarovia^i^the ftaple of their wool. A book late- 
ly pubiimed in Sweden, and tranilated into French, 
has infpired them with fanguine hopes of fucce^ ; as 
it conuins an account of the Swedifli wool being 
grntly im^oved in ouality, as weir as in q^uantity, 
by importing Spanrm and Englifli flieep for breed. 
New as France is an exeenfive country, fituated be* 
tween Spain and England, two excclfent wool-coun- 
tiles, it would be ilraoge, iftliere fltonldnotbe found 
a -fingle Cbrner in all France, where wool may be ad- 
vanced to fome degree of perfedlion. Britain may 
be juftly apprchenfive of thefe attempts ; for if France 
can cope with us under the di fad vantage of procur- 
ingourwoolby fmuggling, how far will tney exceed us 
with good wool of their own f The woollen cloth of 
England has always been held its capiwl manufac- 
ture ; arid plicriotifm calls on every onirto prevent, if 

yGo poffiblc. 
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poflible the tbit of that valoabk branch. Till ibme« 
Mng better be difcovered, i ventnre to propofe what 
at firft xaajT be thaoght a ftrange tteafnre, and ehsc 
18, to permit the expcntatioa of oar wool opdn a aio- 
dmte datf, foch as will raife the pice to the French, 
bat not fttdi as to eacoorage finii|^ling. The op^ 
poetanity of proeoring wool 10 the neighbourhood at 
a flooderate price, jcnned with feveral unfuccefsfol at- 
tempts to impi'ove the ftaple of their own woo}, would 
foon make the French abandon thoughts of that im- 
provemcat. 

Experience has unfolded the adrantages of liberty 
to export com : it has greatly encouraged agriculture, 
and, byinereafittg the quantity of corn, has made it 
even cheaper at home than lormeriy. Have we not 
reafon to expe€t a fimihr confeqoence jvom the fame 
meafure with refpe^ to wool ? A new vent for that 
commodity would tncreafe the number of oar fheep, 
meliorate the land by their dung, and probably bring 
down the price of oar wool at home. It is proper in- 
deed to prohibit the exportation of wool, as of corn, 
when the price rifes above a certain fum ; which would 
have the double efieft of fecurtng plenty to orufelves, 
and diftreffiog our rivals at critical times, when the 
commodity is fcarce. 

There is one reafon that ihould influence our legi* 
jQature to permit the exportation of wool, even fup- 
pofing the foregoing arguments to be inconcluJive : 
very long experience may teach us, if we can be 
tavght by experience, that vain are our endeavours 
to prevent wool from being exported: it holds true 
with Ttfpe€t to all prohibitions, that fmnggling will 
always prevail, where the profits rife above the rifk. 
Why not then make a virtue of neceffity, by permit- 
ting exporution under a duty ? One other meafure 
would reftore the £ngli(h woollen manufadure to its 
prifline fplendor, which is, to apply the Aim arifing 
from the tax as a premium for exportihg woollen goods. 
Were that meafure adopted, the liberty of exporting 
wool would prove a fingular bleffing to England. 

I clofe this branch with a commercial leiTon, to 
which every other cohfideration ought to yield. The 

VoL.IL L ^ trade 
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trade of « nadon depends for the^ moft part on very 
delicate drcuopftapces, and requires to be carefully 
nurfed. Foreigifersy in particnlar, oaght to be flat- 
tered and encouraged, that they may prefer ns before 
others. Nor oqght we ever to rely entirely on our 
natural advantages ; for it is not eaiy to forefee what 
may occur to over-balaoce them. As this refiedion is 
no lefs obviou9 than weighty, fads will be more ef- 
feftnal than argument for making a deep impreffion. 
The Swifs fome years ago imported all their wines 
from the King of Sardinia's dominions. The King 
laid a high duty on thefe wines, knowing that the 
Swifs had not ready accefs to any other wine- country. 
He did not forefee; l;hat this high duty was equal to 
a premium for cultivating the vine at home. They 
fucceeded ; and now are provided with wine of their 
own growth. The city of Lyons, by making filver- 
thread in perfedlion, had maintained a monopoly of 
that article againft foreigners, as well as natives. 
But a high duty on the exporting it, in order to mo- 
nopolize alfo the roanufadure of filver- lace, will pro- 
bably excite foreigners to improve their own iiiver- 
thread and filverlace ; and France will be deprived 
of both monopolies, by the very means employed for 
fecuring both. EngllQi goods purchafed by Spaniards 
for the American market, pay to the King of Spain 
on exportation a duty. equal to their value. This im- 
politic meafure opens a wide door to fmuggling ; as 
Englifh goods can be furniihed fifty per cent, cheaper 
from Jamaica. The Spanifli governor of Mexico joins 
underhand in the fmuggling, which is commonly car- 
ried on in the following manner. The governor, to 
whom early notice is given, ifTues a proclamation, 
i>earing, that a foreign ihip, with EngliQi goods on 
board, every article being fpecified, is hovering on 
the.coaft; and prohibiting, under fevere penalties, 
any.perfon to be a purqhafer. That public proclama* 
tion^ which is virtually a public" advercifement, has 
the deiired efFe£^. All flock to the (hore, and purchafe 
in perfed tranquillity. 

Beflde heavy duties, commerce with foreigners has 
been diftreflTed by many unwary regulations. The her* 

ring-fiflicry. 
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ring-fi(hery, which is now an immenfe article of com- 
merce, was engrofled originally by the Scots. But 
grafping at all advantages, the royal boroughs oJF 
Scotland, in the reign of the fecond James, prohibit- 
ed their fifhermen to fell herrings at fea to foreigners; 
ordering, that the herrings fhould be firll landed, in 
order that they themfelves might be firft ferved. Such 
was the police of thofe times. But behold the confe- 
quence. The Netherlanders, and people of the Hanfe 
towns, being prohibited to purchafe as formerly, be- 
came fifhers themfelves, and cut the Scots out of that 
profitable branch of trade. The tar-company of Swe- 
den, taking it for granted, that the Englilli could not 
otherwife be fupplied, refufed to, let them have any 
pitch or tar, even for ready inon^y, unlefs permitted 
to be imported into England in Swedifh bottoms ; and 
confequently bi fach quantities only as the company 
ihould be pleafed to furnifh« This hardfhip moved 
the par4iament to give a bounty for pitch and tar 
made in our .own colonies. And if we be not already, 
we (hall foon be altogether independent of Sweden. 
The Dutch, excited by the profitable trade of Portu- 
gal with the Eall-Indies, attempted I'north-eafl paf- 
fage to China ; and that proving abortive, they fet on 
foot a trade with Lifbon for £aft-India commodities^ 
Portugal was at that time fubjedl to the King of 
Spain I and the Dutch, though at war with Spain, did 
not doubt of their being well received in Portugal, 
with which kingdom they had no caufe to quarrel. 
But the King; of Spain, overlooking not only the law 
of nations, but even his own interefl as King of Por- 
tugal, confifcated at fhort-hand the Dutch Slips and 
their cargoes, in the harbour of Lifbon. That unjull 
and unpolitic treatment provoked the Dutch to at- 
tempt anEail-India trade, which probably they would 
not otherwife have thought of; and they were fo foC'* 
cefsfal, as to fupplant the Portuguefe in every quarter. 
And thus the King of Spain, by a grofs error in poli- 
tics, exalted his enemies to be a powerful maritime 
Aate. Had he encouraged the Dutch to trade with 
Lifbon, other nations mufl have reforted to the fame 
market. Portugal thereby would have been raifed to 
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fuch a height of maritime power* as to be afraid of 
oo rival. The Duccli would not have thonght of 
coping with them, cor would any other nation. 

We proceed to foreign commodities, and the mea* 
fores laid down for regulating their importation, which 
have different views. One is, to keep down a rival 
power ; in which view it is prudent to prohibit im- 
portation from one country, aud to encQurage it from 
another. It is judicious in the Britiih legiuature, to 
load French wines with a higher duty than thofe of 
Portugal ; and in France, it would be a proper mea> 
fure, to prefer the beef of Holftein, or of RuiSia, be- 
fore that of Ireland ; and the tobacco of the Ukraine, 
er of the Palatinate, before that of Virginia. But 
fuch meafuret of governxnent ought to be fparingly 
exercifed, for fear of retaliation. 

There is no caofe more cogent for regulating im< 
portation, than an unfavouraole bala&ce. By permit* 
ting French goods to be imported free of duty,' the 
balance againft England was computed to be a million 
fterling yearly. In the year 1678, that importatioa 
was regulated ; which, with a prc^ihition of wearing 
Eafi-Iodia manufa^nres, did in twenty years turn the 
balance of trade in favour of England. 

Moll of the Britiih regulations with regard to goods 
imported, are contrived for promoting our own ma- 
nutaftures, or thofe of our colonies;. A ftatute, z^ 
Edward iV. cap. 4« intitled^ *' Certain merchandifes 
** Qot lawful to be brought ready wrought imto the 
^< kingdom,^' contains a large lift of fuj:h mexchan- 
' difes ; ihowing the good fenfe oi the Englifli, in aa 
early period, intent on promoung their own nkaou* 
failures. To favour a new manufa^ure of our own, 
it is proper talay a duty on the fame manufa&nre im- 
ported. To encourage the art of throwing iilk, the 
duty on raw iilk imported is reduced, and that on 
thrown iilk is heightened. But fuch a meafure OQght 
to be taken with great circumfpedlion^ leH it recoil 
againil ourfelves^ The Swedes, fome years ago, io- 
tent on raiQng manufadiures at home, prohibited at 
once foreign manufactures, without due preparation. 
Smuggling enfued, for people muil import what they 

cannot 
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cannot find at home; and the borne mannfadlures were - 
not benefited. But the confequences were dill more 
feverc. Foreign roanufadlures were formerly purchaf- 
ed with their copper, iron, timber, pitch, tar, &c. 
but now, as foreigners cannot procure thefe commo- 
dities but with ready money, they refort to Rufiia and i 
Norway, where commodities of the fame kind are pro- 
cured by barter. The Swcdifli government, perceiving 
their error, permit feveral foreign manufadtures to be : 
imported as formerly. But it is now too late ; for the 
trade flows into another channel ; and at prefent, the 
Swediih copper and iron works are far from flourifhing 
as they once did. In the year 1768, an ordini^nce was 
iffoed by the court of Spain^ prohibiting printed or 
pjtinted linen and cotton to be imported ; intended for 
encouraging a manufadlure of printed cottons, proje£t< 
ed in Catalonia and Aragon. The Spanish miniHry 
h«¥e all along been fingularly unlucky in their com-> 
jnercial regulations. It is eafy to forefee, that fuch a 
prohibition will have no cfiTefl, but to raife the price 
en the fubjeds of Spain; for the prohibited goods will 
be fnaoggled, difcouraging as much as ever the intended 
mtinufafture. The prudent meafure would have been, 
to lay a duty upon printed cottons and linens import- 
ed, lo fmall^s not to encourage fmuggling ; and to 
apply that duty for nurfing the infant raanufa^ure. A 
foreign manufadlure ought never to be totally prohi* 
biied, till that at home be in fuch plenty, as ne^rJy to 
fupply the wants of the natives. During ignorance of 
political principles, anew manufacture was commonly 
encouraged, with an cxclufive privilege for a certain 
number of years. Thus in Scotland, an exclufive 
privilege of exporting woollen and linen manufac* 
tures, wa« given to feme private focieties (^). Such 
a monopoly is ruinous to a n«tion ; and frequently to 
the manufij^ure hfcif[d). I know no monopoly that 
in found politics can be jufiified, except that given to 
authors of books for fourteen years, by an a^ of Queen 
L 5 Anne. 

{<) A(t 41. p«rl. i^^i. 

{^) Sec Eleoveptfi du Cacnmc^ice, torn.' i. p. 334, 
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Anne*. Exemption from duty, premiums to tbe 
beft workmen, a bounty on exporution, joined with 
a duty on goods of the fame kind imported, and at 
laft a total prohibition, are the proper encoorage- 
ments to a new manufa^ure. 

The importation of raw materials ought to be en- 
couraged in every manufacturing country, permitting 
only a moderate duty for encouraging our own rude 
materials of the fame kind. By a French edi€t 1654, 

for 

* Thtt tA if Judicioafly contrived, not onlf for the benefit 
of tnthori, bne for thtt onetrnin^ in general. It enconrtgei 
men of genioi to write, tnd mnitipliet book* both of inftmc- 
tion toatmaferoent ; which, by concorrence of roeoy editors 
after the monopoly 19 at tn end, are fold at the cheapeft rate. 
Many well-difpofcd perfoni complain, thtt the exdnfive pri- 
▼ilege bcftowed by the ftttute upon authors it too (bort, and 
that it ought to be pcrpetatl. Kay, it it tiferted, thtt t«- 
chort'htTe t perpetntl privilege by common Itw \ tnd it wat 
determined Ittely in the court of kingVbencb, thtt by the 
common law of England the privilege it perpetnal. Nothing 
more freouently htppent, than by grafpmg at the (hadow, to 
lofe the mbftaoce ; for I have 00 difficuliy to maintain, (hat a 
perpetnal monopoly of books would prove more dtftraf^ive to 
learning, tnd even to^tuthort, thtn t fecond irroptien of Gotbt 
tnd Vandalt. It it (he ntture of monopoly to rtife the price 
of commoditiet \ tnd by t perpetual monopoly in tbe commerce 
of bookt, the price of good books would be raifed far beyond 
the reach of moft readers : they wooM be fold like piaaret of 
the great mtftert. Tbe workt of Shakefpeare, for example, 
or of Milton, would be feen in very few libraries. In fliort, 
the falo of good bookt would be confined to a few learned men, 
fttch as have money to fpare, and to a few ri^h men, who buy 
out of vanity^ as they boy t ditmond or a 6ne coat* Fafliions 
tt the fame time are variable ; and books, even tbe moft fpleo- 
did, would wear out of faihion with men of opulence, and be 
defpi(ed as antiquated furniture. And with refpea to men of 
tafte, their number is fo fmall as not to afford encouragement 
even for the moft frugal edition. Thus bookfellers, by grafp- 
ing too much, would put an end to their trade altogether; 
end men of genius would not write, when no price could be 
afforded for their works. At the fame time, our prefcnt au- 
thors and bookfellers wauld not be much benefited by fuch a 
monopoly. Not many books have fo Ung a run as fourteen 
years ; and the fuccefs of a book on the flrft publication is fo 
uncertain, that a bookfeller will give little more for a perpe* 
tuity, than for the temporary privilege of the ftatute. This 
•was forefeen by the legiflaturc.^ and the privilege was wifely 
confined to fourteen years, equally beneficial to the public tni 
to authors, ' 
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for encouraging fhip-buildingy ihip-timber imported 
pays no daty« But* perhaps a moderate duty would 
have been better policy, in order to encourage fuch 
timber of the growth of France. Deal timber accord- 
ingly, and other timber, imported into Britain from 
any part of Europe, Ireland excepted, pays a mo- 
derate duty. And oak- bark imported pays a duty, 
which is an encouragement to propagate oak at home. 
The importation of lean c;ittle from Ireland, which 
in efFe£l are raw materials, is, by a flatute of Charles 
II, declared a public nuifance. What grofs igno- 
rance ! Is it not evident, that to feed cattle, i^ mpre 
profitable than to breed them ? The chief promoter 
of that notable ilatute, was Sir John Knight, infa- 
mous for an infolent fpeech in King William's reign 
againft naturalizing foreign Proteftants, and propof- 
ing to kick out of the kingdom thofe already fettled, 
B;qperience hath proved th€ benefit of imporcing lean 
cattle into England ; witnefs the vafl quantities im- 
ported yearly from Scotland. Diamonds, pearl s, 
and jewels of every kind^ paid formerly upon im- 
portation a duty of ten per cent, ad valorem ; which 
by a£k6o George II. cap. 7. was taken off, upon the 
following preamble : ** That London is now become 
** a great mart for diamonds and other precious ftoges, 
** from whence rooft foreign countries arefupplied; 
** that great numbers of rough diamonds are fent here 
** to be cut and poliihed ; and that a free importation 
** would encreafe the trade." 

Sorry am I to obferve, that fevcral of our duties 
on importation, are far from being conformable to 
the foregoing rule ; many raw materials neceflary for 
oar manufadlures being loaded with a duty on impor- 
tation, and fome with a heavy "duty. Barilla, for 
example, is a raw material ufed in the glafs-manu- 
fafiure : the exportation from Spain is loaded with 
a very high duty : and to raife the price ftill higher, 
we add another duty on importation ; without hav- 
ing the pretext of encouraging a raw material of our 
own growth ; for barilla grows not in this ifland. 
Hair is a raw material employed in feveral manufac- 
tures ; and yet every kind of it, human hair, horfe 
L 4 hair. 
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hair, goat's batr, 5rc. pmys a duty on impartadon ; 
vbich coDfequendy raiies die price of oOr owo bfdr, 
as well as of what is importeii. Nor has tfaisdaty, 
more than the former, the pretext of being aa en- 
couragement to oar own produd ; for fareiy there 
will not on that account be reared one child more, 
or foal, or kid. The fame obje^ion lies again^ the 
duty on foreign kelp, which is very high. Raocid 
oil of olives, fie for foap and woollen manafadores, 
pays upon importation a high duty : were it free of 
duty, we (hould be able to ferve oorfelves with Caf- 
tile foap of home manufacture ; and like wife our co- 
lonies, which are partly fupplied by the French. 
Each of the following raw materials ought in foaod 
policy to be free of duty on importation ; and yet 
they are loaded with a duty, fome with a high duty; 
pot-alhes, elephants teeth, raw filk from the Baft 
Indies, lamp black, brifHes drefled or undreflcd, 
horns of beeves. Undrefled flcinsi tho* a rode mate- 
rial, pay a duty on importation; and French kid- 
iktns are honoured above others with a high doty : to 
rejed a great benefit to ourfelves rather than afford a 
fmall benefit to a rival nation, favours more of peevifh* 
nefs than of prudence. 

Jk>r encoo raging our colonies, cofee is permitted 
to be imported from the plantations free of duty, 
while other coffee pays fix-paocc per poond. The 
heavy duty on whale- bone and whale-oil im{$Drttd, 
which was laid on for enconragtng our own whale- 
fiihing, is taken off with refpeS to the importation 
ffom our American colonics (/}• This may put an 
end to our own wha1e-fi(hery : but it will enable the 
Americans to cope with the Dutch ; and who knows 
whether they may not at laft prevail ? Forencoarag- 
ing the culture of hemp and flair in America, there 
is a bounty given upon what ts imported into Britain. 
One would imagine, that our lep[iflature intended to 
enable the colonies to rival us in a ftaple manufac- 
ture, contrary to the fundamental principles of colo- 
nization. But we did not fee fo far t we only fore- 
faw a benefit to Britain, in being fupplied with hemp 

(0 4 George III. cap. 19. 
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aodila'x iVom our colonies, rather than frcwn Ruffia 
and tke Lxyw Countries. But even aMrai^iflg from 
riv«lfl)ip» was it nOt obvious, that a bounty toren- 
coursigin^ the tulture of hemp and ilax at home, 
would be more fuccefsfulj than for eocouraging the , 
culture in America, where the price of labour is cx- 
ccffively high, not to talk of the freight * ? 

The encoiartgement given to foreign linen-yarn, 
by taking oiff* the^uty on importation, is a meafurc 
that greatly concerns Britain ; and how far falutary 
fhall be ftri^ly examined, after ftating fome prelimir 
nary obfervations. The firft is, That as the price of 
oyr own commodities can never rife above that of fc 
reign commodities fold heie, the price of imported 
liaen muft regulate the price of home made linen. 
The next is,. That though the duty on importation is 
paid by the merchant at the firft inllance, he relieves 
hitnfelf of it, by rajfing the price on the purchafer ; 
L 5 \ whicb 

* Between the mother-country and her colonies thcfol- 
lowiog rule onght to be facred: That whh refpcA 10 commo- 
di^es wanted, each of them (hould prefer the other before all 
other nations.. Britain (hould take from her colonies what- 
ever they can furnifti tor her iife; and they (hould take from 
Britain whatever (he. can furni(h for their ufe. In a word, 
every thing regarding commerce ought to be reciprocal, and 
equal between them. To bar a colony from accefs to the 
fountain-head forcornmodities that cannot J)e furni(hed by the 
mQther-covptry but at fecond-hand, is oppreiTion ; it is fo far 
degrading the colonifts from being free fubje£ls to be flaves. 
What right, for example, has Britain to prohibit her colonies 
froim purcha(ing tea or porceUne at Canton, if they can pro* 
cure it cheaper there than in London ? No connection be- 
tween two jiations can be fo intimate, as to make fuch re« 
iUalnt an a6k of juftice. Our legiflature however have adled 
like a (tep-mother to her American colonies, by prohibiting 
them to have any commerce but with Britain only. They 
maft land firft in Britain all their comaiodities, even what are 
not intended to be fold there ; and they mull take from Bri^ 
tain, not only its own product, but every foreign commodity 
that is wanted. This regnlaiion is pot only unjuft but impo- 
litic • as by it the intereft of the colonies in general is facri- 
ficed lo that of a few London merchants. Our legldature 
have at laft fo ('ar opened their eyes, as to give a partial re- 
lief. Some articles arc permitted to be carried diredlly to the 
• place of deftination, without being &:(^ ea^^red in BriUin ;, 
wheat for example, rice,, &c. 
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which of courfe raifes the price of the fame fort of 
goods made at home ; and accordingly a duty on im* 
portation is in effe€t a bounty to oar own maoufac- 
turers. A thi/d obfervation is, That the price of our 
linen-cloth ought to be divided between the fpi&ner 
and the weaver, in fuch proportion as to afford bread 
to both. If the yarn be too high, the weaver is un- 
done; and. if too low^ the fpinneris undone. This 
was not attended to, when, for encouraging our 
'ipinners, a duty of three pence was laid on every 
pound of imported linen-yarn ; which'hadthe cSt€t 
to raife the price of our own yarn beyond what the 
weaver could afford. This myfiery being anveiled» 
the duty was fir ft lowered to two pence, and then to a 
penny : .our fpinners had tolerable bread, and our 
weavers were not oppreiTed with paying too high a 
price for yarn. 

Some patriotic gentlemen, who had more zeal than 
knowledge, finding the linen-manufa&ure benefited 
by the fcveral reduftions of the duty, raflily conclud- 
ed, that it would be dill more benefited by a total 
abolition of the duty. The penny accordingly was 
taken off (/), and linen-yarn was permitted to be 
imported duty free; which, if matters had continued 
as at the date of the a6l, would ha/e left us not a tin- 
gle fpinner by profeflion ; becaufe it would have re- 
duced the price of our yarn below what could afford 
bread to the fpinner. Lucky it has been for our li- 
neii-manufafture, that the German war, which fbon 
followed, fufpended all cheir manufadures, andfpin- 
ning in particular ; which proved . a favourable op^ 
porionity for diff'ufing widely the art of . f pinning, 
and for making our fpin.;iers more and more dexte- 
rous. And yei, now that the war is at an end, it is 
far from being certain, that our yarn can be afforded 
as cheap as what is imported from Silefia. We have 
good authority for averting, that the Engliih fpin- 
ners have fu€ered by thatflatute ; from the books of 
many parifhes it appears, that foon after the ftatute, 
a number of women, who had lived by fpinning, 
became a burden upon the parifh. One thing is evi- 
dent, 
{/) x^ George II. 
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dent, that as fpinning is the occupation of females 
who cannot otherwife be fo uiefuUy emplo;^ed9 and as ' 
more hands are required for fpinning than for weav- 
ing, the former «s the more valuable branch of the 
manufadture. It ought then to be the peculiai: con- 
cern of oar legiflature, not to deftroy that branch by 
impolitic regulations. .And yet very little attention 
leems to have been given to the public intereil, in 
paifing the adl under coniideration. Why was it not 
enquired into, whether the intended redudion of the 
price of yarn would leave bread to the British fpin- 
ner ? The refult of that enquiry would have been fa< 
tal to the intended adl ; for it would have been clearly 
feen, that the Scotch fpinner could not make bread 
by her work^ far lefs the Engliih. Other particulars 
ought alio to have been fuggeiled to the legiflature^ 
that flax- fpinning is of all occupations the fitted for 
women 0/ a certain clafs, confi/ied within fmall 
houfes ; that a flax-wheel requires lefs fpace than a 
wheel for wool ; and that the toughnefs of Britiih flax 
makes it excel for fail- cloth, dowlas, ticking, and ' 
iheeting. The Britifh fpinner might, in a Biitifh 
ftatute, have expected the cail of the fcale, had it 
been but a halfpenny per pound on importation. 

At the fame time, why ihould there be any incon- 
fifteocy in our commercial regulations, when the 
wifefl heads of the nation are employed about them ? 
Flax, rough, or undrefled, being a rude material, is 
imported duty-free, but drefled flax pays a high du- 
ty ; both of them calculated for encouraging, oar 
own manufaflurers. Behold now aflat inconflilency : 
though drefled flax, for the reafon given, pays a 
higher duty; yet when by additional labour it is con- 
verted into yarn, it pays no duty. How abfurd is 
this! Further, foreign, yarn is not only made wel- 
come duty-free, but even receives a bounty when 
converted into linen, and exported to our plan rations. 
Have we no reafon to be afraid, that fuch induiocnce 
to foreign yarn will deprive us of foreign rough flax ? 
The diflbrenceof bulk and freight will determine the 
Germans to fend us nothing but thejir yarn, ana 

eqn;iiiy 
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equally detf nnlne oor importers to com&ii A)n tbtC 
commodiry only. 

Goods imported, if fubjedlcd to a duty, are gcoc^ 
rally of the beft kind ; becaoie tb^dtity bears a left 
proportion to fuch than to meaner forts. The b^ 
French wines are imported into Britain, where the 
duty is higher than in any other country. For thai 
reafon, the heft linen yarn was imported while the 
d«ry fubfifted ; bat now the German yarn is forfed 
jiuo different kinds, of which the word is Served for 
the Knglifh market. 

Regulations concerning the exportation of common 
dities formerly imported, come next in order. And 
for encouraging fuch exportation, one method prac- 
tifed with fucccfs, is, to reflore to the m^xhant the 
whole or part of the duty paid at importation ; which 
IS termed a draj^back. This ip- particular i« done 
with refpcft to tobacco j which by that means can be 
a£brded to foreigners at two pence halfpenny per 
pou< d, when the price at home is eight pence half^ 
penny. But by an omijion in the a£l of parliament, 
a drawback is only ).Mven for ravv tobacco, which 
bars the exportation of fnufF or manafadured tobac* 
CO, as forcgncrs can underfell us iive-and thirty per 
cent. Tobacco b&ing an article of luxury, it was 
well judged in our legiflature lo lay a heavier doty 
on what is ccnfumed at home, than on what is ex- 
ported. Upon the fame principle^ the dvty that is 
paid on the importation of coffee and cocoa fromouf 
/American plantations, is wholly drawn back when 
exported {g). Hut as China earthen ware is not in- 
taled to any encouiagemcnt from us, and as it is an 
article of luxury, it gets no drawback, even when ex- 
ported to AineriGa(7 George III. cap* 46)* Theex- 
porter of rice from Britain, firjt imported from Ame- 
rica, is intitled to draw back but half the duty paid 
on iroportatiunr Kicc imported duty-free might ri- 
val our wheat crop. But the whole duty ought to bo 
drawn back on exportation: it ought to be afforded 
to our neighbours at the lowcft rate, partly to rivai 
their wheat-crop, and partly to encourage oar rk«- 
colouics. Tobacco 

(l) 1 Cc^rgc HI. cap. 4JS. 
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Tobacco \s an article of loxtu-y y and it U well or* 
dered, that kihoulil come dearer to as than to foteign^ 
era. fiut every wife adminiftration will take the op- 
pofite fide with refped to articles that concern our ma- 
nuA^hHret. Qaickfilver pays upon importation a 
d«ty of about bd. per pound ;. yd of which is drawti 
back upon exportation. The intention of the dra.w- 
back was to encoondtge the commerce of quiekfilver ; 
witKoqt adverting, that to afford quick/iJver to fo* 
neigti manufadurers cheaper than to our own^ is a. 
groft blunder in commercial politico. Again, when 
quickfiWer i« manufactured into vermilion or fa bit- 
ipate, no drawback is allowed ; which cSt&mWy bars 
their exportation : we ought to be afhamed of fuch an 
abfurdity. In the reign of Queen Elizabethj dyers 
were prohibited 10 ufe logwood, which was ordered^ 
to be openly burned. But the Ettgliih dyers having 
acquired the art of fixing colours made of logwood, 
k was permHted to be imported (<&), every ton pay- 
ing on importation 5/. ; 4/. of which was to be drawn^ 
back Upon exportation. That law, made in the days 
of ignorance, was intended to encourage the com- 
merce of logwood; and had that effc&, : but the blun- 
der of difcouraging our own manufadures, by fur^r 
nilhing logwood cheaper to our rivals^ was overlook* 
©d. Both articles were pot upon a better footing (Z)^ 
giving a greater encouragement to the commerce of 
logwood, by allowing it to be imported duty-free; 
aiid by givine an advantage to our own manufaflnres, 
by laying a outy of 40/. upon every hundred weight 
Reported. Laftly, Still more to encourage the com* 
merce of logwood {^), the duty upon exportation is 
difcontinued. It will have the eflfedl propofed : but 
will not that benefit be more than balanced by the 
encouragement it gives to foreign manufactures ? By 
the late peace,^ we have obtained the monopoly of 
gum-fenega ; and proper meafures have been taken 
W turning it to the beft account : the exportation 
from Africa is confined to Great Britain ; and the 

duty 

(h) Aa 13 & 14 Charles II. cap. 11. §a5, ij, 
(<) Aft 8 George I. c. 14. 
W 7 George lU, cap. 4;^. 
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doty on importation is only fix pence per hundred 
weight : bat the daty on eiportation from Britaia 19 
thirtv Ihillingt per hundred weight (/) ; which, with 
freight, commiffion, and infurance, makes it come 
dear to fordgners. Formerly, every beaver's fkin 
paid opon importation feven pence of dnty ; and the 
exporter received a drawback of foar pence ; as if it 
had been the pnrpofe of the legiflature, to make onr 
own people pay more for that nfeful commodity than 
foreigners. Upon obtaining a monopoly of beaver* 
ikins by the late peace, that abfard regnlation was al- 
tered : a penny per ikin of daty is laid on importati- 
on, and feven pence on exportation (n). By that 
means beaver (kins are cheaper here than in an^ other 
country of Europe. A fimtlar regulation is efta- 
bliflied with refpeA to gum-arabic. A hundred 
weight pays on importation fix pence, and on expor- 
tation i/. 10/. («). As the foregoing articles are ofed 
in various manufadures, their cheapnefs in Britain, 
' by means of thefe regulations, will probably balance 
tie high price of labour, fo as to keep open to us the 
foreign market. 

James L of England ifiued a proclamation, prohi« 
biting gold and filver, whether in coin or plate, gold- 
fmith's work, or bullion, to be exported. Not to 
mention the unconditutional llep of an Englilh King 
ofurping the legiflative power, it was a glaring abfur- 
dity to prohibit manufadured work from being ost- 
ported* Gold and filver, coined or uncoined, are ta 
this day prohibited from being exported from France; 
a mod abfurd prohibition, for a merchant will never 
willingly export gold and filver ; but if the balance 
be againft him, the exportation is unavoidable. The 
only eScGt of the prohibition is, to fwell the mer* 
chant's' debt ; for he. mull have recourfe to a fmug* 

§ler, who muft be tempted with a high bribe to un- 
ertake the exportation. 
A French author remarks, that in no country are 
commercial regulations better contrived than in Bri- 
tain ;. 

•(/) 5 George III. cap. 37, 

* (01) 4 George III. cap. 9^ 

(») 5 George 111. cap. 37. 
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taio; and . inftances the following partionlars : i&. 
Foreign commodideSy fuch as may rival their own» 
are prohibited, or burdened with duties. 2d> Their 
manufadiures are encouraged by a free exportation. 
3d, Raw materials, whidh cannot be produced at 
home, cochineal, for example, indigo, &c. are im- 
ported free of duty. 4th, Raw materials of their 
own growth, fuch as wool, fuller's earth, &c. are 
prohibited to be exported, i^th. Every commodity 
has a free courfe through the kingdom, without duty. 
And laflly. Duties paid on importation, are repaid 
on exportation. This remark is for the moft part 
well founded ; and yet the fads above^ fet forth will 
not permit us to 4y, that the Engliih commercial 
laws have as yet arrived at per&dion. 

HAVING thus gone through the feveral articles 
that enter into the prefeiit fketch, I fhall clofe with 
fome general reflexions. The management of the 
finances is a moft important branch of government ; 
and no lefs delicate than important. I'axes may be 
fo contrived as to promote in a high degree the prof- 
pe.rity of a ftate;. and without much contrivance, they 
may do much mifchief. The latter, by rendering the 
fovereign odious, and the people miferable, effe£tu- 
. ally eradicate patriotifm : no other caufe is more 
fruitful of rebellion ; and no othc^r caufe reduces a 
coohtry to be a Qiore eafy prey. tQ an invader. To 
that caufe Were. the Mahometans. chiefly indebted for 
their conqu^ft of the Greek empire. The people 
were glad to change their mailer ; becaufe, inftead of 
multiplied, intricate, and vexatious duties, they 
found themfelves fubjeded to a iimple tribute, eafiiy 
collt'4ed,andearily pUd. Had the art of oppreffive taxes 
been known to the Romans, when they put in prac- 
tice againil th^ Carthaginians the utrooR perfidy and 
cruelty, for making them abandon their city, they 
probably would have chofen the fofter method of im- 
pofing high duties on exportation and importation, 
which would have gratified their avarice, and at the 
fame time have emaciated Carthage, and reduced it 
to beggary. 

But 
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But fach Uxcs reqttM not tie tM ofejitemai 
ibrce to fubdoe « mtion*: they aloAe witi redace if to 
the molt coo tern fytible w^Akncfs. From thie uaioii of 
the dHI«nent Spaniih kiitgdcMiie aiidef ««• moaarcU, 
tkere wm reafon to exfcd on exenion^f fpiritp ilmi- 
lar to tbat of the Romfttii, wJien p«»ce was reAored 
und«r Aufuftos. b>p%in was at tbat period the mod 
potent kingdom in Borope, or perhapt in tbe %vor)d i 
and yet, lAftead of fiouriihiag in tbftt advantageous 
condition, it was, by noxious taxei, brought down 
to poverty and depopulation. The politii^I hiDoty . 
of that kingdom, with refpeA to its finanoea, ought : 
to be kept in perpttoal remenbrancei that kings 
and their mmiUert may fliua the dedradive rock . 
upon which Spain bath, been wrecked. The cortes 
of Spain had once as exteniive powers as ever were... 
enjoyed by an Englifh parliaineots bot at the time 
of their anion, iheir pKiwer bdng fnnk to a iha* 
dow, * the King and his miniders governed with- 
out mnch control, firitain cannot be too tfaankfol 
to Providence for her parliatnent. From the hif* . 
tory of -every modern European nil tion, an inftruc* . 
tive lelTon may bo gathered) that the three eftates^ ^ 
or a parliament in our langirage, are the only pro- 
per check againft the .igfiorance and rapacity of mi- 
nifters. The - fertility of the Spaniih foil is well 
known. Notwit ^(landing frequent droughts to which 
it is liable, it woo W produce greatly with diligent 
culture ; and in fad, during the time of the Roman 
domination, produced corn fuiiicient for its numerous 
inhabitants^ and a great furplus, which was annually 
exported to Italy. Daring the domination of the 
Moors, Arabian authors agree, that Spain was ex- 
tremely populous. An author of that nation, who 
wrote in the tenth century^ reports, tbacin his time ' 

there were in Spain 80 capital cities, 300 of the fe* I 

cond and third orders, befide villages fo frequent, | 

that one could not walk a mile without meeting one \ 

or more of them. In Cordova alone, the capital of 
the Moorifti empire, he reckons. 200,000 houfes *, | 

606 

. » Dwelling-houfeB, at that time, were not fo Urge, nor 
"0 txpcnfive, as tbey came to be in later .timca. 
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600 moiquesy ami 900 public baths. In the eleventh 
oentory, another author mentions no fewer than 
13,000 villages in the plain of Seville. Agriciil- 
tare at that period muft have been in the otmoft 
perfedion, when Spain could feed fuch multitodes. 
What was the extent of their internal commerce 
is not recorded ; bnt all authors agree, that their 
foreign commerce was immenfe. Befide many ar* 
tides of fmaller value, they exported raw filk, oil^ 
fugar, a fort of cochineal, quickiiiver, iron, wrought 
and unwrought manufai^ures of filk, of wool, &c. 
The annual revenue of Ahdoulraham Ilf. one of 
the Spantfli Caliphs, was, in money, 12,145,000 
dinares, above five millions Sterling, befide large 
quantities of corn, wine, oil, and other fruits. 
That prince's revenue muft indeed have been im- 
jnenfe, to foppiy the fums expended by himi Be- 
fide the annual charges of government, fleets, and 
armies, he laid out great fums on his private plea- 
fores. Though engaged continually in war, he 
had money to fpare for building a new town, three 
xniles from^ Cordova, namedZehra, after his fa- 
vourite miflrefs. in that town he creftcd a mag- 
nificent palace, fuiBtiently capacious for his whole 
ieraglio of fix thoufand three hundred perfons. 
There were in it fourteen hundred columns of 
African and S|)ens<h marble, nineteen* of Italian 
marble, and one hundred and forty of the fincft 
kind, a prefent from the Greek Emperor. In the 
middle of the great faloon were matiy images of 
birds and beafls in pure gold, adorned with pre- 
cious itcnes^ pouring water into a large marble 
bafon. That prince mull have had immenfe ila- 
bJes iof hof fes, u hen he entertained, for his con* 
ftant guard, no fewer than twelve thoufand horfe- 
men, having fabres and belts enriched with gold. 
Upon the city of Zehra alone, including the pa- 
lace and gardens, were expended annually three hun- 
dred thoufand din ares, which make above one hun- 
dred thoufand pounds fterling ; and it required twen- 
ty-five years to complete thefe works •. The 

♦ A prefent made to Abdoulrahsra by Abdoulmelik, when 
chofen prime vizir, is a fj^ecimen of the riches of Spain in 

r-' I that 
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The grttt fertility of the foil, the induftry of the 
Moors, and their advantageotta fitoation for trade, 
carried on the profperity of Spain down to the time 
that they were fabdued by Ferdinand of Arragon. 
Of this we have undoobted evidence, from the con« 
dStion of Spain in the days of Charles V« and of his 
fen Philip, being efteemed at that period the richeft 
nation in the nniverfe. We have the authority of 
UHaris, that the town of Seville, in the period men- 
tioned, contained fixty thoofand filk looms. Daring 
the fixteenth century, the woollen cloth of Segovia 
was efteemed the fineft in Enrope; and that of Cata* 
Ionia long maintained its preference in the Levant, 
in ftaly, and in the adjacent iflands. In a memorial 
addreded to the fecond Philip, Louis Valle de la Cerda 
rejporta, that in the fair of Medina he had negotiated 
bills of exchange to the extent of one hundred and 
fifty-five millions of crowns ; and in Spain, at that 
time, there were feveral other fairs no leis frequented. 
The expulfion of the Moors deprived Spain of fix 
or feven hundred thoufand frugal and induftrious in- 
habitants ; a wound that touched its vitalsj but not 
mortal : tender care, with proper remedies, would 
have reftored Spain to its former vigour. But anhap' 
pily for that kingdom, its political phyficians were 
not (killed in the method of cure : inftead of applyin|; 
healing medicines, they inflamed the difeafe, and ren- 
dered It incurable. The miniftry, who, ioftigated by 
the clergy f had prevailed on the King to baniih the 

Moors, 
thftt period, tft, 408 poondi of virgin gold, id, The vtlne 
of 410,000 fequiot in filver ingots. 3d, 400 pouodi of the 
wood of tloea, one piece of which weiglied 180 pounds.* 4tli, 
jf o ounces of tmbergreafe, of which there was one piece tbsc 
weighed 100 ounces. $th, 300 ounces of the finell camphire« 
tfth, 300 pieces of gold-ftuff, fuch as were prohibited to be 
worn but by the Caliph himfelf 7th, A quantity of fine fur. 
8th, Horfe-fnrniture of gold and (ilk, Bagdad fabric, for 48 
horfes. pth*- 4000 pounds of raw iilk. loth, 30 pieces o( 
Perfi&n tapeftry of furprifing beauty, nth, Complete armour 
for 800 war-horfes. iftth, 1000 hugklert, and 100,000 ar- 
rows. 13th, 1$ Arabian horfes, with moft furoptuoua furni- 
ture ; and 100 other Arabian horfes for the king^ attendsots. 
14th, 20 mules, with fuitabJe furniture, ijth, 40 young men, 
«nd ao young' women, complete beauties, all of them drelTed 
in fuperb habits. 
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Moors, ' dreading lofs of favour if they ihoald faffer 
the King^s revenues to fink, were forced, in felf- 
defence, to double the taxes upon the remaining in^* 
habiiants. And what could oe expeded from that 
fatal meafure, but utter ruin ; when the poor Chrifli- 
aiis» who were too much of gentlemen to be induilri- 
OQSy had fcarce been able to crawl under the load of 
former taxes f ^. 

But a matter that aflbrds a lefTon fo inflrudive me- 
rits a more particular detail. So late as the beginning 
of the laft century, there were extenfive plantations of 
fogar in the kingdom of Granada, which, upon the 
occafion mentioned, were deeply taxed; fo as that, with 
the former taxes, fugar paid thirty- fix per cent. This 
branch of hulbandry, which could not fail to languiih 
under fuch oppremon, was in a deep confumption 
when the firft American fugars were imported into 
Europe, and was totally extingnilhed by the lower 
price of theft fugars. Sjpain once enjoyed a moil ex- 
tenfive commerce of fpiriu manufadured at home* 
perhaps more extenfive than France does at prefent. 
Bot two caufes concurred to ruin that manufacture ; 
firft, oppreffive taxes $ and next* a prohibition to the 
manufaaurer, of vending his fpirits to*any but to the 
farmers of the revenue ; a fiavery paft all endurance. 
Spanifii fait is fuperior in quality to that of Portueal* 
and fiill more to that of France : when refinea in 
Holland, it produces ten per cent, more than the for- 
mer, and twenty per cent, more than the latter ; and 
Che makine of lalt requires in Spain lefs labour than 
in Portugal or in France. Thus Spaniih fait may be 
afforded the cheapeft, as requiring lefs labour ; and 
yet may draw the higheft price, as fuperior in auali- 
ty : notwithilanding which fhining advantages, icarce 
any fait is exported from Spain ; and no wonder, for 
an exorbitant duty makes it come dearer to the pur- 
chafer than any other fait. A more moderate duty 
would bring more profit to the government ; befide 
eafing the labouring poor, and employing them in 
the manufacture. The fuperior quality of Spaniih 
raw filk makes it in great requeft ; but as the duty 
upon it exceeds fixty per cent, it can find no vent in 

a foreign 
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a foreign marktc : nor is there alnoft any demand for 
it nt home, as its high price has mttioed the Bk* 
mnnnfadore in Spain to the lowed ebb* But the 
greateft appreflion of a]l» as it aile&s tvery Cmt of 
manafa^turty is the famous tax known by the name 
of alcavala, gpon ewtry thing bonght and fold, wh ck 
was laid oa in the fifteenth ceatnry by a cortes, or 
parliament^ limited exprefsly to eight years, and yet- 
Kept up, contrary to law, merely by the King's au- 
thority. This monftrous tax, originally ten percent* 
ad valorem, was, by the two Philips, III. and IV. 
augmented to fourteen per cent, fuftcieat of itfelf to 
deftroy all internal commerce, by the enoooragement 
it gives to fmuggliag *; The difficulty of recovering 
payment of fuch oppreffive taxes heightened the brtt<» 
tality of the farmers ; which haftened the downfall of 
the manafa^ures ; poverty and diftrefs banifiied fach 
workmen as could find bread elfewhere ; and rednced 
the reft to beggary. The poor hulbandmen funk on« 
der the weight of taxes ; and, as if t^is had not been 
fufficient to ruin agriculture totally, the i>pantih mi* 
niftry fuperadded an abfolute prohibition againft ex* 
porting corn. The molt amaatng article of all ia^ 
that it has been the prsAice, for more than three 
centuries, to (eta price en corn; which ruins the 
Urmtr when the price is low, and yet refuses him the 
relief of a high .price. That agriculture in Spain^ 
ftioold be in a deep confumption, is far from being a 
wonder : it is rather a wonder that it has not long ago 

dred 

* The foHowmg pafTage ii from Ufl«ri», eh. jtfi <• After 

** maiuie €«»Afiii«r«tioo of ihe duties impofed upon €»mmodi- 
** ties, I have not dircoveretl in Prince, Eo^Uiid» or Holland, 
♦* any dtiiy laid upon the bome-fale of iheir own maaafac- 
** cures, whether iht firil ©r any fubre^uent fale. As Sftm 
** iUne groans ttadtr ihe bardieii of 14 per ccat. impofad not 
** oaJy oa ihc firll {9U of every p^rcei^ bm oa c«ch fale, I» 
*« zm jealous that thi» fl/ange tax is tbe chief caufe of tha 
** ruin ©four manufa£t«re6.*' As to theruiooiisc onrequcnces 
of thi« tax, Ctt fterhard* de Ulloa ufon the Ki^ftufafturea 
and C^mme^c* of SpaJA, part 1. cb. .3. ch» 13. An<l yet fa 
Mied waa Philip l{. of ^puin^ as tv tin|Nofe tbe ftlcavalst ufMii. 
tbfc Netherlands, a country flourilhing m commerce both ia- 
tcrnal and exeernal. It mod have given a violent (hock t©- 
tbtir manufaaurei. 
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died of that di£baie« Formerly there was plenty of 
corn for twenty miUions of tDhabitante, with a ft»r* 
plot for the grext city of Rome $ aad yet, et ptefefit ^ 
and for Yery maay years bacfc» there has aot been 
corft for fevea millions, its ptefeat iahabitants. Their 
ooly refoiirce fbr prQcuriag even the aecafi^ries of 
life, were the treafores of the new world, which cooM 
not left fw ever; and Spain hecaac fo milerably 
poor, that Philip IV. was neoeffitated to giire a cur- 
rtncy to his copper coin, aimoft equal to that of fiU 
ver. Thttft is Spain, the dowafali of hiiibaadry, arts, 
and .comnierce., was not occaiioiied by ej^polfion cf 
th« Moors^ and far lefs by the difcorery of a new 
world *, of which the gold and iiiver were foYoarable 
to httfi>ai>dry at leaft ; bat by exorbitant taxes, a 1^0* 
racioQs Bsoafter, which, after fWallowiag up the 
whole riches of the Icuigdeco, has left nothing W it* 
Mf to fined on. The following piftore is drawn bf a 
writer of that nation, who may be depended on for 
rcraeity as well as knowledge (a}. ** Poi^erty and dt* 
<< ftreis.di^eople a coimtry, by banilhin^ all thoughts 
<* of marziage. They eren ddlroy focking children ; 
*^ for what noofifiitnent can a woman afford to her in* 
<' fant, who herfelf is reduced to bread and water) 
* * and 18 overwhelmed with labour and defpatr i A 
** greater proportion accordingly die here in infancy, 
** than wiu»re the labonrtng poor are more at eafc 1 
** and of thofe who efcape by ilreagth of conftitnition, 
** the icarcity ofcloathin^ and of nounihme»t makes 
^' theoi commonly fiiort-hvcd,'' 

So 

* Uftarjz in.hii Theory and PraAice of Commerce, proves.^ 
frexB eritfent fa£l8, that the depopaiation of Spain is not oc- 
cafiooed by the Weft Indbi. From Caftile fiw go to Anaertct, 
•nd y«t CaAile i« the worft peopled coontry in Spain. TIm 
northern provinces, OaJIicIa, Auftnria, Bifcay, 6cc. fend more 
people to Mexico and Peru than all the other provinces ; anti 
yeeof alt are the moft popolous. He afcribes the depopuktion 
of Spain te the rvin of the maB«fa^i>pe« by oppr«0ive taxes ; 
nad averts, thnt the Weft Indies tend rather to people Spain: 
many retvrn heme laden with riches ; and of thofe who do 
not return, many remit money, te their relations) whkh eoa* 
b)e« them to marry and te rear children. 

(<> Don Gieronimo de Uftarit. 
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So blind however are the Spaniards in the adinini- 
ftration of thdr finances, that the prefenrminiftry 
are following oat the fame meafures in America, 
that have brooght their native country to the brink 
of rain. Cochineal, cocoa, fugar, &c« imported 
into Spain doty-free, would be a vail fund of com- 
merce with other nations : but a heavy^dot/ oh im^ 
portation is an abfolau bar to that commerce, by for- 
cing the other European nations to provide themfelves 
elfewhere. Spaniih oil exported to America would be 
a great article of commerce, were it not barred by a 
heavy daty on exportation, equal almoft to a prohi- 
bition : and the Spanifli Americans, for want of oil, 
are reduced to nfe fat and batter, very improper for 
a hot climate. The prohibition of planting vines in 
Mexico, and the exceffive duty on the importation of 
Spanifh wines i^to that country, have^ introduced a 
ipiritdrawn from the fngar-cane, which, being more 
deftru^ve than a peftilence, . is prohibited under fe* 
vere penalties. The prohibition, however, has no 
effedk, but to give the governors of the provinces a 
monopoly of thofe fpirits, which, under their protec*' 
tion, are fold publicly; a commerce no Icfs ihameful 
than deftrudtive. 

But this fubje£l feems to be inexhauftible. The 
filver and gold mines in the Spaoilh Weft-Indies are, 
by improper taxes, rendered lefs profitable, both to 
the King and to the proprietor^, than they ought to 
be. The King's (hare is the fifth part of the filver,^ 
and the tenth part of the gold that the mines produce. 
There is befide a duty of eighty piaftres upon evenr 
quintal of mercury employed in thefe mines. The(e 
heavy exa£libns, have occafioned an abandon of all 
mines but what are of the richeft fort. The inhabit- 
ants pay thirty-three per cent, on the goods imported 
to them from Spain, and they are fubjedted befide to 
the alcavala, which is fourteen per cent, for every 
thing bought and fold within the countrv. The moft 
movokine tax of all is what is termed la cruciade, 
being a ium paid for indulgence to eat eggs, batter, 
and cheefe, during Lent, which is yielded by the Pope 
to the King of Spain. The government, it is true, 

obliges 
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obliges no perfon to take- out fuch an indal^ence : 
but the priefts refufe every religious confolation to 
thofe who do not purchafe ; and there is not perhaps 
a fingle perfen in Spanifh America who is bold enough' 
to Hand out againil fnch oppreffion. 

There is recorded in hifiory another example of de- 
ilru6tive taxes iimilar to that now mentioned. Auguf- 
cusy on his conqueft of Egypt, having brought to 
Rome the treafure of its kings, gold ana filver over* 
£owed in Italy ; the bulk of which found its way to 
Conftantinople, when it became the feitt of empire. 
By thefe means, Italy was fadly impoverifhed : the 
whole ground had been covered with gardens and vil- 
las, nowdeferted; and there was neither corn nor 
inanufadlures to exchange for money. Gold and fil- 
ver became now as rare in Italy as they had been of 
old ; and yet the fame taxes that had been paid with 
^aie during plenty of money, were rigidly exa6ted« 
which .ruined all. ** 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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